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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 





Publicity—The British Commercial Gas Association. 


A DEVELOPMENT of the highest importance to the British 
gas industry has been introduced to the contributors to the 
Gas Publicity and Special Purposes Fund by the issue 
yesterday afternoon of a circular-letter, by the President of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. Robert G. Shadbolt), 
together with the scheme for the constitution of an Associa- 
tion—under the style of “The British Commercial Gas 
“ Association ”’—to administer the fund, and to supply the 
necessary active body and machinery for prosecuting work 
in the interests of the gas industry’s commercial welfare. 
The scheme will be formally submitted for ratification at 
the conference which has been convened for Thursday, 
Oct. 12, at 3 o'clock, within the hospitable walls of the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers; and in view of this new 
development, it is hoped—and we feel certain the hope will 
be abundantly fulfilled—that every undertaking contributing 
to the fund will send its representatives, and that others 
in the gas industry who may be sympatheticallv inclined, 
though not yet contributors, will also make application for 
the admission tickets required in accordance with the inti- 
mation conveyed in the President’s letter, which is repro- 
duced on p. Ig. 

Another request is that any suggestions that contributors 
to the fund may desire to make regarding the scheme for 
creating the administering body, may be forwarded so as to 
be received by next Monday—for consideration before the 
conference by the Committee who have been carrying on 
the preliminary organizing work. This will facilitate the 
conduct of the proceedings at the conference, and will 
obviate fresh ideas being sprung upon those present that 
cannot be dealt with without due deliberation. But in con- 
nection with this matter may we say—though not for the 
purpose of smothering any useful idea—that the Committee 
and their legal and other advisers have given most careful 
thought to the whole question of the constitution of this 
new body, and to the proposed governing rules. The fact 
is plainly written in the scheme before us; and it discloses 
at the same time the further fact that, while the Committee 
have been hard at work accumulating the fund—though the 
fund is a long way yet from having the whole support of the 
gas industry—they have not been idle in other directions, 
and have succeeded in producing a scheme which, we are 
persuaded, if conducted rightly and diligently, will have a 
tremendous influence upon the future commercial interests 
of the industry. Verily we believe that had the publicity 
movement started with a vertebrate proposal of this kind in 
the first instance, the difficulty that has been experienced 
in obtaining the adhesion of gas undertakings to the Pub- 
licity and Special Purposes Fund would have been greatly 
lessened. 

The whole scheme, in our opinion, will appeal favourably 
to the gas industry. The title of the proposed organization 
—The British Commercial Gas Association—is good. The 
general terms of the constitution seem to us to be such as 
will meet with universal approval. The constitution like- 
wise of the General Committee and of the Executive Com- 
mittee, who will represent the driving gear that will set the 
machinery to work and control it, appears to have been well 
considered. In every direction, it is manifest there has been 
an attempt, and we trust it will be found that the attempt 
has been successful, to provide for proper representation 
(this will be largely in the hands of the contributors them- 
selves) for the whole of the interests of the industry. The 
organization will cover a multitude of commercial objects. 
It will fill a place that the Institution of Gas Engineers 
per se could not, as at present constituted, properly and (we 
fancy) legally occupy; but that it will satisfy the whole of 
the shortcomings of the Institution as the central organiza- 





tion of the industry is a matter it is inopportune to discuss 
in this connection. 

In the statement of the objects of the new organization 
that will, it is hoped, be formally launched on the 12th inst., 
the very first one stands out with the prominence that sim- 
plicity and directness of phrase often give: “‘To Promote 
“the Commercial Prosperity of the Gas Industry by Co- 
“operative Action.” In an industry, internally non-com- 
petitive in its staple commodity, that one definite object 
should alone have powerful effect in supplementing the 
forces of the new organization. That is the inscription that 
will remain supreme on the banner of the Association so 
long—and we trust its years will be many and useful—as 
it lasts. The remainder of the statement of objects shows 
how it is proposed that the capital one shall be carried out. 
The Association, it will be seen, is to be an active force in 
the commercial life of the industry in more ways than the 
mere one of advertising. A good many people in the gas 
industry have got the notion that ordinary advertising is to 
be the Alpha and Omega of the purposes of the fund. A 
greater mistake was never made. ‘The statement of the 
objects will dispel the notion. Foreshadowed is educational 
and co-operative effort in other ways—through specially 
and popularly written articles, exhibitions, lectures, demon- 
strations, meetings, and conferences. The objects have been 
pushed forward to providing facilities for the interchange 
of information and ideas, to develop and improve the com- 
mercial methods of those engaged in the gas industry by the 
facilities thus provided, and to defend the industry from any 
unjust attack upon it. The organization, in fine, is one that 
will produce commercial power through the co-operation of 
the industry’s technical and commercial brains. 

Enough has been said to show the importance of the new 
organization to which the Publicity and Special Purposes 
Fund is giving birth. The machinery is good; its proper 
operation in future is what is required to produce the in- 
tended effects. Provision has yet to be made for this proper 
operation. On all grounds, in the organization and in its 
future, we have the inducement for a full and enthusiastic 
conference on the 12th inst. So let it be. 

There is one word of acknowledgment to make, in con- 
nection with the desire that more of the gas undertakings 
of the United Kingdom should be represented in the ranks of 
the contributors tothe fund. Within the limits of his power, 
the President of the Institution has not spared himself in 
getting face to face with his professional colleagues, and 
employing the eloquence of his tongue in urging them to 
make further effort to incite at home interest in the move- 
ment. There has not been a single meeting of professional 
gas men held since he entered upon his presidency, at which 
Mr. Shadbolt has not been present, and put forward the 
claims, in open meeting or privately, of the Publicity and 
Special Purposes Fund. Ireland, Scotland, and Wales were 
not too distant for him. He has gladly undertaken the long 
journeys; and we hope his energy will be duly rewarded. 


Some Instructive Experiences and Views. 


Tue work of the chief officer of an undertaking of com- 
paratively moderate size does not by any means constitute 
‘‘a bed of roses” in these times when one has to be alert, 
in many ways, from morning to night, and take upon one- 
self solely the responsibilities that are, in the larger under- 
takings, as it were, departmentalized, with a head in each 
department accountable to the chief. Manufacture, man- 
agement, and trading (keeping at the same time a sharp eye 
on the competitors) all devolve upon the chief official of the 
smaller undertakings; and we admire the men who, under 
such circumstances, realize splendid successes year after 
year. They show ability of polyhedral character. If the 
engineers and the managers of the larger gas undertakings 
desire to read a chapter composed of incidents and experi- 
ences of an active Manager of such an undertaking, we 
commend to them the Presidential Address that Mr. F. M. 
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Paternoster, of Felixstowe, delivered at the meeting of the 
Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association last Friday. 
Interest runs through its full length. 

The chief and responsible officer of a small undertaking 
must, within the limits of his province, be an astute diplo- 
matist and statesman; and one of his first cares must be 
for those employed under him. The President has profound 
feelings on this subject. He recognizes that the gas in- 
dustry has more to fear from the labour outside its gates 
than the labour within; he recognizes all the advantages, 
too, that labour possesses in an industry so regular in its 
operations as that of the one in which he has himself grown 
up. But, withal, he urges constant endeavour to ensure 
that the men shall work under the best possible conditions, 
and have every possible and reasonable facility to enable 
them to perform their duties. We know that there are 
among workmen those of a grasping nature ; the more they 
have, the more they want. That isa condition which is not 
peculiar to their kind. But if we take the workers indi- 
vidually, there is to be found a large—a very large—pro- 
portion among them whose commonsense tells them that, 
even in rewards and privileges, there are reasonable limits 
in all branches of work; and if the employer shows him- 
self a just master in the matter of pay or reward, and takes 
a live interest in the conditions of his employees, he must 
cultivate a friendship that at all times, and at certain 
awkward times more than others, will serve him well. 
Human interest and diplomatic prevision are in the gas 
man who (like the President) desires that such movements 
as co-partnership and superannuation funds could be ex- 
tended to all gas-workers. But weare afraid, while systems 
of the kind may (and do) make gas employees feel that there 
is no need for such schemes as national insurance, ~without 
proper arrangement is made for exemption, that, under 
present circumstances, when everything that ingenuity can 
devise is being done to crowd as many edifices as possible 
on the Socialistic foundation, the feeling of a section of 
well-provisioned workers counts for very little. Gas under- 
takings, at the present time, are being offered, where sick 
and such-like funds are in operation, and where the benefits 
are equivalent to those under the national insurance scheme, 
conditional opportunity of recognition as approved Societies. 
But in how many cases can such recognition be claimed 
under the terms suggested? For the greater number, there 
are no present means in the national scheme of escape from 
placing the workers in a worse position than at present, and 
at a greater cost to them and their employers, unless some 
such plan as that suggested by Mr. F. W. Cross, of starting 
a National Gas-Workers’ Mutual Provident Society, could 
be instituted and accepted. The doctrine of the mutuality of 
interest in the gas industry has been preached unremittingly 
by leaders during the past generation and more; and in the 
Gas Publicity Scheme we see the tenets materialized as 
they have never been before. In Mr. Cross’s suggestion, 
there may, on close examination, be found the means of 
further and beneficially materializing that mutuality. But 
the idea means something of a vast and, on first blush, intricate 
order, which requires thorough investigation before posi- 
tively signifying one’s adherence to it. 

Turning to the section of the address treating of manu- 
facturing topics, we know how well Mr. Paternoster has 
succeeded as a carbonizer with his horizontal retorts. With 
him gas make, fuel account, and all else are in the front 
rank; and we can agree with him that the days of the hori- 
zontal system are far from being numbered. But he makes 
this remark: “I do not feel satisfied that the vertical retort 
“is suitable for small works.” We should dearly like to 
know the reasoning that prompts the President’s feeling in 
this connection, because, after carefully watching develop- 
ments, and trial plants, we are inclining very much to the 
opinion that it may be found, within a lower limit, that, 
where the smallness of the works will not permit of econo- 
mical operation by power machinery and horizontals, the 
vertical retort is going to prove its friendly adaptability to 
those small circumstances. The case that the President 
puts forward for the application of a blue water-gas plant to 
his conditions is an excellent one; and the hints drawn from 
his experience as to the mode of operation in the matter of 
admixture are valuable. The blue water gas is admitted at 
the foul main; and found in the Felixstowe working is the 
essential point that the temperature of the water gas must 
at that stage be equal to that of the coal gas. We do not 
see that Mr. Paternoster mentions the calorific power of his 
coal gas. But if—with a make of 11,532 feet of 15-candle 
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gas from Durham unscreened coal, using as may be required 
anything between 10 and 15 to 18 per cent. of blue water 
gas, and the small quantities of benzol mentioned for enrich- 
ment—he can supply gas of f510°.B.Th.U. net, he is doing 
exceedingly well. Over three months’ tests, we notice that 
the-maximum calorific value (using 11°63 per cent. of blue 
water, gas) was 553°8 B.Th.U. net; and when a minimum 
calorific power of 489:1 B.Th.U. net was being supplied, 
18°56 per cent. of blue water gas was being introduced. 
During the test an average of 0°0675 gallon of benzol was 
being used per 1000 cubic feet of gas. We knowof certain 
companies, making coal gas only in horizontal retorts, who 
are not doing so well as this in the matter of calorific power. 
Therefore it would be of interest if Mr. Paternoster would 
state both the gross and the net figures (separately) for his 
coal gas and blue water gas, and the gross ones from which 
were derived the net calorific power figures quoted here for 
the mixed gas. 

We come to yet another interesting part of the address, 
where the President refers to the deposits in his hydraulic 
main, liquor pumps, &c. The analyses of his artesian well 
water and of the deposits appear to point conclusively to 
the source of his greatest trouble in the matter of these 
deposits. The water isa very hardone; and the analysis of 
the sample of deposit from the hydraulic main shows that 
it consists essentially of calcium carbonate, associated with 
much tarry matter. We assume that the liquor-pump from 
the suction-pipe of which the other sample of deposit was 
taken, is the one used for pumping liquor to the hydraulic 
main. If this is so, the analyses suggest that it is the heat of 
the hydraulic main that throws down there the calcium car- 
bonate contained in the artesian well water. We get iron 
oxide traces in the sample from the suction-pipe, and iron 
oxide and alumina traces in the sample from the hydraulic 
main. The iron oxide is no doubt due to the rust of the 
pipes through which the water passes. The analyses of the 
water and the deposit samples would seem to indicate that 
what Mr. Paternoster really wants, if he has any consider- 
able trouble, is a small water-softening plant as an adjunct 
to his artesian well supply. 

For the rest, the address is strongly commercial. There 
are wise views on the importance of encouraging and not 
discouraging the home market for residuals, by cultivating 
not only coke and tar but sulphate of ammonia sales in 
small quantities. Mr. Paternoster finds there is business in 
this direction that it is folly to reject as too insignificant. 
He also has some soundly practical remarks to make on the 
question of tar-surfacing of roads—again urging that gas 
undertakings should err on the side of a liberal treatment 
of road authorities rather than exact the last farthing per 
gallon for the tar. Further, he points to the experience at 
Felixstowe with crude tar, as showing as excellent effect 
and wearing power as the use in a neighbouring area of a tar 
specially prepared to comply with a stringent specification. 
There is a tendency in some quarters to a little too much 
exaction as to quality; on the other hand, experience at 
Felixstowe and neighbourhood must not be taken as having 
general application without qualification. The character of 
the road surfaces has a right to consideration in the matter 
of the most suitably conditioned tar. There are also some 
piquant paragraphs and passages in the address regarding 
local electrical competition. "Whether the competitors that 
the President has to meet will mend their ways after these 
“disclosures” we cannot say; but certainly they will not 
like the plain speaking as to their tactics, nor the clear 
showing that is made in the address of the strong position 
enjoyed by the gas industry for meeting competition, by 
means that have real intrinsic merit. 


To-Day and To-Morrow. 


Tue interests lying currently uppermost in men’s minds are 
frequently discoverable through their utterances and eg 
In the thoughtful address with which Mr. E. H. Swain, ot 
Pontypridd, inaugurated his year of office as President of 
the Welsh Association, one traces a spontaneous and not 
laboured presentment of the interests that, in his capacity 
as a member of the gas profession, he has prominent at 
present in his mind. Situated as he is in South Wales, 
where there has been so long and ugly a cleavage between 
Capital and Labour, where Anarchy has gone to lengths 
that have raised indignation throughout the country, !t 'S 
only natural that Mr. Swain should ponder over what he has 
had under his immediate eye in its relation to possible ellects 
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on the gas industry. The newer tendency of socialistically- 
controlled trades unionism is, as he puts it, to widen the 
area of conflict in labour disputes; and herein is one of the 
gravest perils that menace the country. When weseea large 
strike engineered, and misery and riot rampant and trade 
impeded, simply because a trade unionist or two connected 
with transport refuse, and their refusal brings in the name 
of discipline merited dismissal, to deal with the goods of a 
firm at which the employees (associated with another union) 
had struck, that is a significant sign of the lengths to which, 
under the new order of socialist-labour combinations, it is 
intended to carry conflict in order to make labour predomi- 
nant. And when we hear of attempts being made to create 
a central trade union organization to which all trade unions 
should be affiliated, with the definite object of commanding 
compliance with request by the force and peril of a universal 
labour strike, it is time to begin to consider as to whether 
the Legislature of the country has not power to place restric- 
tions on conspiracies—for such these projects are—against 
the national weal. 

It is not the participants only who suffer under a strike in 
a single industry. The effects are spread wide afield; and, 
under the trade union drift in aggressiveness and militancy 
of the times, the effects are enlarging in a most ominous 
and mischievous manner. This is a tendency that, by some 
means or other, must be stopped, if results infinitely more 
serious than those incurred up to the present are not to be 
violently forced upon the country. The President selects 
an illustration that hits home when he refers to the gas 
industry at the time of the great railway strike—brought 
about by grievances, real or supposititious, in which the gas 
industry was not in the slightest concerned. Then there were 
hundreds of gas managers in the country who looked care- 
fully and earnestly at the size of the stock that stood as the 
protection between themand collapse. Imagine what would 
have happened in several places had communication be- 
tween coal-pits and gas-works been practically barred for a 
number of weeks (as might be the case under a universal 
strike). Gas-works could not go on without raw material ; 
and the gas-works men would be thrown idle. Worse than 
that, the stoppage of the means of lighting would commit 
every town where it occurred todisorder and felony,and would 
bring untold miseries on the inhabitants. This is only one 
direction in which evil effects would succeed the application, 
for any prolonged period, of the malignant policy and prin- 
ciples of the new socialistically-controlled trades unionism. 
It is a national menace; and as such it ought to be dealt 
with. ‘Thus far, but no farther, may you go” ought to be, 
in this matter, the edict of the British Legislature. 

Being centred in the midst of the protracted trouble in 
South Wales, Mr. Swain has been prompted to give this 
subject broad view and thought. From that subject he 
struck straight to the internal affairs of the gas industry. 
As we have said before, the industry’s greatest enemies are 
not internal ones (as is so much the case in many other 
industries), but they are mainly external. So far as inter- 
nal conditions go (other than where there are obstructionists 
on Boards or Committees), everything can be viewed in the 
most optimistic spirit. But for full value to be secured 
to-day from opportunity, there are amendments that it is 
necessary to make; and the President realizes it, equally 
with his brother President of the North British Association. 
The value of the central and district organizations of the 
industry, and of the commercial sections, isso unchallengeable 
that to remark the fact almost constitutes folly. But it is 
manifest that the President cannot see why a constitution 
and a method of procedure which have practically in most 
respects existed for nearly half a century should not require 
revision while all else in which the organization is concerned 
has undergone change, and fundamental change. We had 
the President of the North British Association suggesting 
the other week that if all else failed to set in motion the 
machinery needed to obtain a central organization worthy 
of the industry and its vast work, the District Associations 
should take the matter in hand, and persist in agitating it. 

Now we have Mr. Swain suggesting that should at any 
time examination show that revision is essential, the neces- 
sary driving force will be found in the various District Gas 
Association Commercial Sections, where preliminary con- 
,€rence can take place, and stimulation be given to the idea. 

ere is no doubt in our mind that the seed is being sown, 
and is taking root, that will eventually carry this matter to 
a definite head. 


There is a broad and well-expressed philosophy under- 





lying the trend of thought in this address. The President 
speaks of the progressive spirit abroad among the workers 
of the industry, and of the remarkable development that 
there has been in the industry, technically and commercially. 
We reflect upon this with great satisfaction ; but do we give 
sufficient thought to the development possibilities of the : 
future? It is feared all do not. Those who look con- 
tentedly upon the present, and not beyond, are much like 
some of our competitors who take an almost fiendish delight 
in talking of the gas industry having reached the end of its 
tether. We are, however, reminded by the President that 
what are the gas practices of to-day were, in many a gas 
man’s mind, the fancied impossibilities of yesterday. The 
lesson of the immediate past decades of the gas industry is 
one to be heeded in contemplating the future and its de- 
velopments. We cannot say what these developments will 
be. But we are warned by the past not to consider impos- 
sibilities, and are encouraged to give to development a 
reasonably broad view. When this has been given, it will 
be readily seen that, if there is anything about our industry 
that is not sufficient for to-day’s circumstances, then certain 
it is that, as each year passes, unless there is the necessary 
change, it will become still more insufficient. The technical . 
position is settling down by the aid of time and experience ; 
but the commercial part requires a central organization to 
watch over its interests as much as the technical part. We 
hear voices say “ More so,” and are disposed toagree. The 
work to be taken up by the Publicity Committee is only part 
of what requires to be done, and to be done well, by the central 
organization of the industry, in a systematic and persistent 
way, and still without trespass upon the endeavours—the 
necessary endeavours—of the gas undertakings individually. 
On the subject of publicity, there is just one little matter in 
the address that should be set right. Very seldom indeed, 
said the President, does one see the advertisement pages of 
the Press troubled with the paid matter of the gas authority. 
That may possibly be the experience in South Wales; but 
it certainly is not the experience in many and large parts 
of England. Altogether, the address is, rightly, one of satis- 
faction with industrial position; but it holds out the view 
that contentment to-day must not allow those largely re- 
sponsible for the fortunes of the industry to take no thought 
for the morrow. By taking thought for the morrow, many 
things are seen in a new light. 


High-Pressure Parade Lighting during a Decade. 


No dispute will arise as to the credit due to the Ilford Gas 
Company for their pioneer work in connection with the 
system of parade or scale lighting by means of high-pressure 
lamps. They, though nota Company of large opportunities, 
originally trod in this matter a path along which they had 
no lead, and they had to make their own experience to guide 
them as to the proper course to pursue. The Company 
started this work a full decade ago; while some other and 
(in magnitude) more powerful concerns are still considering 
whether they shall leave outside shop lighting to be taken 
over by electricity suppliers, with at their own hand a 
system that conquers practically all along the line where- 
ever it is introduced. The paper that Mr. W. B. Farquhar, 
the Engineer and Manager of the Ilford Company, read at 
the meeting of the Eastern Counties Association on Friday 
—in which he describes the inception and development of 
the system at Ilford, and the competition it has had to meet, 
and has met successfully, and in which he gives further 
the scales of charges for lamps according to the number 
of hours’ use per annum—will be studied very carefully, and 
more especially by those responsible for the management 
of undertakings of moderate size. 

Mr. Farquhar hasa message for such concerns. It is that 
high-pressure gas supply for this purpose has such flexi- 
bility that it places commercial power in the hands of under- 
takings of any size. It is remarkable how largely the view 


obtains and persists among the managers of some of the 


small undertakings that new developments are beyond their 
reach and circumstances. Without discussing on this occa- 
sion whether or not this will apply to developments in other 
directions, it may with confidence be said that to this one it 
will not. Ilford, under their conditions as explained in the 
paper, can afford to supply shopkeepers.with upwards of 800 
hours’ lighting per 1000-candle power lamp per year for £4, 
and per 600-candle power lamp for £3, relieving the cus- 
tomer of all other cost or labour, even in the matter of 
lighting and extinguishing. Taking the round number of 
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800 hours, the charge per 1000-candle power lamp only 
works out to 12d. per lighting hour; while the 600-candle 
power lamp is down to ood. per lighting hour. There is 
5 per cent. discount all»wed on accounts when paid within 
two months of quarter day. The tariffs of the Electricity 
Department are very ingeniously based on 500 hours’ light- 
ing, with a charge per hour’s use beyond this. The shop- 
keepers have learned that the financial result (without speak- 
ing of. any other), in contrast with what the Gas Company 
have to offer, is not to their advantage. This is seen by the 
very useful set of tables supplied by Mr. Farquhar, in which 
are shown the allowances made for less hours of high pres- 
sure lighting than the standard—the figures plainly exhibit- 
ing the fact that 500 hours’ lighting under the Gas Company’s 
scheme is cheaper than under that of the Electricity Depart- 
ment. High-pressure gas has produced economy in the cost 
of lighting, and so has experience. Experience, too, has 
revealed how maintenance economies are to be secured; 
and to these Mr. Farquhar points in his serviceable paper. 
ES ME TAL GRE EE I a aE 

Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retorts for Hull. 

The British Gaslight Company carry on operations at centres 
in distinct quarters of the country; but nevertheless the tale of 
success from each of the important stations last half year has a 
strong family likeness. It was the pleasure of the Chairman (Mr. 
J. Horsley Palmer), at the meeting of the proprietors last Wed- 
nesday, to report upon reductions made in the price of gas and to 
be made, and, where they have already lately been made, upon 
the responsiveness of the gas business. But the chief point of 
technical interest in the Chairman’s address was the statement as 
to the extension of the works that their Engineer and Manager at 
Hull (Mr. John Young) is making. The carbonizing plant that 
he has selected is to be on the Woodall-Duckham continuous 
system; and we learn that the installation to be at once under- 
taken will consist of eight settings of four retorts, which will have 
a total producing output per twenty-four hours of upwards of 
1,900,000 cubic feet. The installation will enable Mr. Young to 
keep thorough records of its operation, as it is to have its own 
separate system of condensing, washing, and purifying plant. 


Who are the True Philanthropists ? 

It is only natural, at the present time, that in the course of 
meetings of shareholders in great commercial undertakings labour 
questions should receive some consideration. In many cases the 
proportion of profit in relation to the capital employed and the 
wages paid is such that any additional financial burden may 
be a serious matter for the proprietors. It was pointed out, for 
instance, by Mr. J. S. Harmood Banner, M.P., when presiding at 
the annual meeting of shareholders, that Pearson and Knowles 
Coal and Iron Company, Limited, employ in all their depart- 
ments 9447 men; the annual wages bill being £631,180. On the 
other hand, the number of shareholders in the Company is 1161; 
and the dividend distributed this year, both on the preference 
and ordinary shares, is £39,086—the ordinary shareholders re- 
ceiving £24,400 of this. All other profits are required for the 
maintenance of the Company’s property and the necessary ex- 
tensions to keep it in a high state of efficiency. Pointing out 
these facts, and referring to the labour question, the Chairman 
asked who were the greatest philanthropists to the working 
classes—politicians, among whom must be classified all His 
Majesty’s Ministers, most of whom had never done a day’s manu- 
facturing or trading in their lives, and were merely professors of 
theories or amateurs; the benevolent man who gave a donation 
to a soup kitchen when a strike was on; or the investors in 
a company like theirs, trusting their money to labour, and finding 
maintenance and livelihood for 9447 men and their families? Put 
in this plain, straightforward way, the question seems an easy one 
to answer. This particular undertaking pays Imperial and local 
taxes amounting together to nearly £24,000; but notwithstanding 
this big contribution, the Chairman complains that at present no 
reliance can be placed on the duty of the Government to help 
them if difficulties arise. ‘ Are we,” he added, “entitled to the 
protection of the State, to be free (ourselves and our men) to 
carry on business without let or hindrance, without injury to 
person or property, or have we forfeited protection and the rights 
to our liberty?” One would think this query as easy to answer 


as the other, if the facts are taken calmly into consideration. It 
is unfortunate that employers should be forced into the position 
of having to put forward such a question, 





Handicapping Capital. 

These matters are, of course, in the long run of quite as 
much importance—or even more—to the workers as to the share- 
holders; but the probable results of the present tendency of 
affairs have been still more closely brought to the attention of the 
employees of the Broomhill Collieries, Limited, by some remarks 
made by Lord Furness, when occupying the chair at the recent 
shareholders’ meeting. The past year’s results have been un- 
favourable; and this result was stated to be due to the largely 
increased cost of labour. The gravity of the position from the 
proprietors’ point of view is increased by the fact that further 
burdens on the industry are threatened. There is the National 
Insurance Bill, the new Mines Bill, and the claim for a minimum 
wage—all of which would entail heavy further expenditure on the 
undertaking. But the crux of the position seems to be the ques- 
tion of three shifts versus two; and it was in this connection 
that the Chairman made a statement that should convince even 
the most ardent of Trade Unionists that there are limits to the 
extent to which capital can be squeezed. Speaking for himself 
and for his colleagues on the Board, Lord Furness announced that 
the moment the three-shift system was abolished, the Company 
would be unable to work their collieries, and they proposed to at 
once close them down. This, he made it clear, was not put for- 
ward as a threat, but was merely a plain statement of the neces- 
sities of the position, arrived at after mature consideration. The 
Manager has estimated that the substitution at the Broomhill 
Collieries of two for three shifts would entail a loss of £30,000 to 
£40,000 per annum. Facts are stubborn things; and there is one 
here that the colliery workers have evidently got to face. One 
can only hope they will be able to do so before they lose their 
employment. Any enthusiasts who may feel inclined to deny that 
Labour is dependent upon Capital, will find in the case of the 
Broomhill Collieries—where the limit of endurance has been 
almost reached—a very hard “nut to crack.” In spite of any 
amount of artificial manipulation, there is no doubt that, as Lord 
Furness says, the man with labour to dispose of will have at last 
to realize that in the long run it must find its own level in the 
markets of the world. 


Railway Companies and Profit-Sharing. 

Interest in the subject of profit-sharing as a means towards 
the solution of the labour troubles in the railway world would 
seem to be growing. Last week the “ Railway News” published 
a suggestive article, in which the means of carrying out a scheme 
of profit-sharing were elaborated in some detail. In its leading 
idea, the plan does not differ from that which has been applied 
with so much success to many of the leading gas undertakings. 
It starts with the assumption that, out of the revenue of the year, 
provision shall be made for the working expenses, and such prior 
charges as dividends on the debentures and the preference and 
guaranteed stock. Out of the surplus then remaining, it is sug- 
gested that the ordinary stock should receive interest at a rate 
equal to the average annual rate of dividend paid upon such stock 
for the three years, with a maximum of 5 per cent. The balance 
now remaining would be the profit fund, which is to be the subject 
of division or sharing. As to the basis of division, the suggestion 
is that capital and labour should share in proportions which the 
interest on the paid-up capital of the company bears to the wages 
of the participating members of the staff. This would by no 
means work out to the same result in all companies. In the case 
of the London and North-Western Company, on the basis of the 
last year’s accounts, the profit fund, after paying the suggested 
interest of 5 per cent. on the ordinary stock, would amount to 
£897,093. Of this £563,416 would be the Company’s share, and 
£333,677 the share of the employees. This would permit of the 
distribution of a sum equal to 15s. 7d. per annum on the ordinary 
stock, and would give the workmen {11 6s. gd. per cent. on their 
wages. Similar, but not so financially good, results would be 
achieved on some of the other lines. When the less prosperous 
ones are reached, the shareable amount necessarily becomes less. 
The Great Eastern, for example, would only be able to share at 
the rate of £2 15s. 8d. per cent. among the men. In all cases, 
the profit fund would be provided at the expense of the holders of 
ordinary stock ; so that unless the profit-sharing resulted in the 
exercise. of economies by the men who would participate, the 
stockholders would stand to lose. Profit-sharing schemes cannot, 
however, be put into operation without money; and it would 
probably be found the sacrifice was not too great to make in the 
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cause of peace. A more difficult matter is that of the companies 
who cannot pay full dividends on their preference stock, and, of 
course, have nothing for the ordinary stockholders. No precise 
proposal for meeting this difficulty is made; but it is suggested 
that a system of dividing the railway companies into three or four 
classes might permit of modifications of the scheme so as to suit 
each one. 








THE LATE MR. ROBERT MORTON. 


An Appreciation by Mr. Corbet Woodall. 
AppITIONAL to the references to the work of the late Mr. Robert 
Morton which have already appeared in the pages of the “ Jour- 
NAL,” the following kindly expressed appreciation by Mr. Corbet 
Woodall will be read with interest. 


As it was my fortune through a period extending over half-a- 
century to be associated with the late Mr. Robert Morton, and to 
enjoy his friendship, I readily respond to your invitation to send 
afew words expressive of the affectionate appreciation in which I 
hold his memory. 

I think the occasion of Mr. Morton’s first visit to England was 
the erection for the Durie Foundry Company of some exhausting 
plant at the Burslem Gas-Works, of which my late brother 
William was then Manager. 

Shortly after the completion of this work he became Manager 
of the Woolwich Equitable Gas Company; and there he accepted 
me as a very junior assistant, or apprentice without fee. 

He was at that time somewhat reserved, éven stern, in his 
manner to subordinates—an attitude due to the serious views of 
life and its responsibilities which he himself held, and which he 
desired to impress upon those about him. He was then, and 
always, a deeply religious man; his religion in those early days 
having much of Puritan austerity, which mellowed as the years 
passed. 

About the year 1868 Mr. Morton was appointed Engineer to the 
Vauxhall station of the Phoenix Gas Company in London. Of 
the three or four men invited to meet the Directors at that time, 
I was one. In 1869, he became Chief Engineer to the London 
Gaslight Company at Nine Elms; and the succession at Vauxhall 
fell to me. 

Among my happiest recollections of our late friend are the 
weekly meetings (extending over many months) which he, Mr. 
George Livesey, and I spent at the offices of the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society, with the late Dr. Gritton as Secretary, for- 
mulating the scheme for suspending gas-making during the day- 
light hours of Sunday. We were all much in earnest over the 
work; to Mr. Morton, it was a mission. 

The coincidence was somewhat remarkable that, in these later 
days, he and his former pupil should at the same time have pre- 
sided over the two largest Gas Companies in London. 

Mr. Morton was as modest as he was capable ; anything savour- 
ing of self-advertisement was impossible to him. 

He was a truly good man—one to seek when a friend was 
needed; and his memory will remain green with those who knew 
him so long as life lasts. Cc.W 


Chislehurst, Sept. 30, 1911. 








PERSONAL. 


_Mr. SAMUEL SPENCER has just been appointed Warden of the 
Founders Company—one of the old Guilds of the City of London. 


_Mr. James Hunt, an inspector in the employ of the Bolton 
Corporation Water Department, has been presented by his col- 
leagues with a gold watch, chain, and seal, on completing fifty 
years’ service with the undertaking, as a mark of their regard and 
esteem ; and a gold brooch was handed to Mrs. Hunt. Mr. Hunt 
started as a labourer in the Water Department, and worked his 
way up to an inspectorship. 

Mr. H. E. Harper, the City Lighting Engineer of Melbourne, 
has recently been on a visit to this country to inspect the public 
lighting of large cities, and made a special inspection of the ex- 
perimental lighting in the City of London. He has also visited 
Bradford, Derby, Leeds, Liverpool, Sheffield, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow, as well as the Metropolitan Boroughs of Marylebone 
and West Ham. The Lighting Inspector of Paris also visited the 
: th London during the vacation for the purpose of viewing the 

shting, 


, Last Friday, at the Dewsbury Road Gas Department, Leeds, 
Mr. Si DNEY HOLE was presented with a fine set of drawing instru- 
ments by his colleagues of the City of Leeds Gas Department, on 
his leaving to take up his new post under the East Hull Gas Com- 
Pany. Mr. R. Halkett, who made the presentation, in a few suit- 
able words, expressed the regret of all in losing Mr. Sidney Hole, 
“i said that everyone wished him success in his new sphere, and 
hoped the small present would remind him of the commencement 
o . iat it was hoped would be a successful career. Mr. Sidney 
oe responded, thanking all for their kindness and good wishes. 
eee sured them that the present would always bring back to him 
le pleasant time he had spent with the Leeds Gas Department. 





GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 61.) 


ANOTHER agitated week for the Stock Exchange has come and 
gone. The opening was most disagreeably disturbed by the 
Tripoli trouble in replacement of the Moroccan. “Ex Africa 
semper aliquid novi.” Railways were very shifty—swinging down 
and up and then down again; the Foreign Market was alarmed; 
and the rest generally were lower, except Consols, which bore up 
firmly. Tuesday began in a saddened mood ; but later the tone 
became more cheerful on hopeful views regarding those knotty 
problems now familiar to all. Government issues were strong. 
Rails advanced in nearly all lines, and the Foreign Market was 
quiet and firm. Wednesday was inactive, but took a bright view 
of things. All markets were firm; Rails being helped by the evi- 
dent failure of the Irish strike. But Thursday produced a disagree- 
able change. Grave misgivings were entertained regarding Inter- 
national relations; and a general move downward of prices set 
in. Consols fell 3, Railways were pressed for sale, and Americans 
swayed about wildly. .Friday was much put out by the apparent 
imminence of active hostilities between Italy and Turkey; and 
markets drew in their horns. But presently the downward course 
was arrested, and a reaction set in. Consols, after touching 761%, 
closed unchanged ; and the rest lost but little. Saturday opened 
with anxiety, seeing that the torch had actually been applied to 
the pyre of the Peace of Europe; and prices were lowered in 
preparation for the worst. But when it was seen the Continental 
bourses were keeping their heads, things became calmer. Consols 
closed firm at 77-77}. The Money Market was well supplied to 
meet Stock Exchange requirements and the close of the quarter. 
Discount rates were quite firm. Business in the Gas Market.was 
not up to the average in point of activity, and movements, though 
slight, were not uniform. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordi- 
nary was comparatively inactive, and the price dropped half-a- 
point towards the close—transactions ranging from 106} to 1053. 
The secured issues were little dealt in; the preference marking 
from 1o1 to 1023, and the debenture 81—a rise of 1. South 
Metropolitan was much neglected; totalling only three or four 
dealings at 116} and 117}, with prices just as the preceding week. 
The debenture was done at from 79} to 80}—-a rise of 3. In 
Commercials, the 4 per cent. changed hands at 111} and 112—a 
fall of }. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, Brentford 
was the busiest, with dealings at 259 in the old stock, from 1983 
to 202 in the new, and at: 97} and 98+ in the debenture. South 
Suburban was done at 119. In the Continental companies, 
Imperial realized from 1813 free to 183 (arise of 1), Union prefer- 
ence 1363,and European from 18} free to 19}. Among the under- 
takings of the remoter world, Cape Town was done at 2, Monte 
Video at 123, Oriental at 139}, Primitiva at from 7% to 7} (a rise 
of 4), and ditto preference at from 5} to 5}. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Non-Magnetic—Electric Fitting and Abandoned Gas Points—A Ques- 
tion of Responsibility—The Sales Department at Marylebone and 
Hostile Contractors—Mr. Seabrook’s Attempts at Stimulating the 
Electric-Cooker Business—Another Electrician’s Views. 


Tuer: is the Electrical Exhibition at Olympia; the public is out- 
side, and it shows little sign of entering. Last week the show was 
not fulfilling its mission of attracting and converting the public; 
and there have been among the exhibitors, the attendants, and 
in the columns of at least one of our electrical contemporaries, 
groanings deep and despairing over it. The fact cannot be hidden 
that the majority of those who have been to Olympia cen this 
occasion are those who are already, through their personal in- 
terests, confirmed electrical partizans. Those are not the ones 
that it is desired to specially capture. The “ Electrician” tersely 
states the truth when it says that “the first week has been 
wasted;” and it condemns some of the things that have been 
done, and points to others that have been left undone, with the 
view of giving magnetic power to the display. The “ Electrical 
Review ” is hopeful as to the present week and the succeeding two 
weeks. It says: “‘ That the non-technical public will be attracted 
goes without saying ; for it has been found over and over again 
in many large centres of population that an electrical exhibition 
has about it a subtle fascination that proves irresistible to the 
layman.” Dear “ Review!” How great is the pleasure that is 
derived from its varying shades of optimism and pessimism. The 
“Electrical Engineer” is jubilant over the show. It remarks: 
“ Without indulging in hyperbole, it may justly be said that the 
Olympia Exhibition is a triumph for all concerned.” And in 
another column: “ The great exhibition may justly be 
said to have more than fulfilled even the most sanguine hopes of 
its promoters and organizers.” Place this statement alongside the 
editorial outpourings of the “ Electrician,” and there is food in 
the diametrically opposed statements for profound meditation. If 
we can believe our own eyes, then the “ triumph” and “ the most 
sanguine hopes of the promoters and organizers ” are not of a high 
order so far as the public is concerned. There is no use trying to 
hide the fact that, during the first 25 per cent. of the period of the 
show—we cannot predict what will happen during the remainder 
—it has not fulfilled its mission. 

There are also some critics of the character of the show. We 
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expressed, in a special article last week, the view that it was a 
good one; but the Engineering Correspondent of “ The Times” 
is evidently of a different opinion. He thinks that “a close time 
for inventors, if it were possible, would be of some considerable 
advantage to the electrical trade, as what the public hear 
is far too much of what electricity is going to do, and too 
little of what it can accomplish. For that reason the com- 
parative scarcity of novelties at Olympia will be welcome in most 
quarters.” The similar view is not, we know, altogether absent 
in electrical circles. There are things that are said in private 
that are not bruited from the house tops. The “ Electrician” 
makes some scathing comments upon some of the features of 
the display—perhaps a bit too much so; but they are the out- 
come of a righteous indignation over the absence last week of the 
public. The “ Electrical Times” remarks that “it is already too 
late to make the present Olympia show a model of sweetness and 
light.” However, a band was introduced last week to assist in 
dispelling the gloom and monotony from which the stand atten- 
dants were already beginning to suffer; and perhaps the band 
and the advertised wonders of electric cooking will, combined, 
move the public to a greater appreciation of all the good things 
that, from the electrical point of view, Olympia holds out for it. 
It is sad for our electrical friends to think that such a vast pro- 
portion of the public should be so contented with its present lot 
in the matter of lighting, cooking, and heating that it can stay 
away from Olympia. 

The writer of “ Installation Topics” in the “ Electrical Times ” 
is in a quandary. He has been roving about trying to find an 
answer to this question: If a contractor wires an empty house in 
which gas was used by the previous tenant, and may be used 
again for cooking or fires, is it part of his duty to see that the dis- 
used gas points are properly stopped off? We should say that it 
would be the wireman’s duty to cap the gas-pipes at every point 
at which he interfered with them in fitting up a house; otherwise 
he might find out, a little later on, what is meant by “culpable 
negligence.” Being an empty house, the probability is that the 
gas will have been turned off at the service cock and the meter 
removed, or the service-pipe capped off; and the meter would not 
be replaced, or reconnected, until a demand was made for a sup- 
ply of gas, when the refixing, and refitting of the place on behalf 
of the new tenant other than where electric fittings had been in- 
stalled, would ensure the examination of all points of service that 
had not been interfered with, or been hidden, by the work of the 
electrical contractor. The writer in our contemporary does not 
appear to hold a very high opinion of the views of gas authorities 
on the question of responsibility or obligation. Speaking of cap- 
ping off, he says “the tenant knows nothing at all about it; the 
gas company does not care (for it states clearly that it is not 
responsible for anything on the consumer’s side of the meter) ; 
and the wireman says it is not his affair, as gas-fitting is 
another and despised trade.” That is very wrong of the wire- 
man; and certainly the statement is a libel on gas companies. 
Then, further on, he says that “no electric undertaking would 
connect-up until the wiring had passed the usual test; but gas 
concerns seem to trouble but very little.’ The writer of the 
quoted lines has, in his ignorance, a very poor opinion of gas sup- 
pliers; of course, he does not know of the growing practice by 
them of obtaining parliamentary powers to make inspection of 
house installations, and to prescribe for the proper piping of new 
houses. With the increased applications of gas, gas undertakings 
have naturally increased their interest in matters on the con- 
sumer’s side of the meter. Inour friend’s opinion, too, “the gas 
company should never connect an installation until a leakage test 
over a space of several hours has been taken, and every outlet, 
whether plugged or in service, inspected.” Tests can, of course, 
be made before connecting-up ; but if the writer can tell us how 
a gas undertaking can make a better and more effectual leakage 
test in a dwelling-house before connecting-up than after, we shall 
be glad to hear of it. Then there is a little further gratuitous 
advice to gas undertakings, for which thanks are expressed. Such 
tests should be the first consideration, it is said, of the supply 
undertaking ; and at every change of tenancy, the test should be 
repeated before giving a supply. To think of it, that the gas in- 
dustry, after more than a century’s experience, should have to be 
taught its business by an electrician. It is a common failing of 
some people to encourage the belief that they are endowed with 
special faculty for teaching their elders elementary duties. 

There is constant trouble between the Sales Department of the 
Marylebone electricity undertaking and the local contractors—-the 
latter being the aggressive, or rather complaining, party; the former 
being the one that would desire to be left to go its own way in 
peace. There is deep rankling among the local contractors that 
the electric wiring and fittings business in the borough should con- 
centrate itself so largely in and through the Sales Department ; 
and so they are for ever finding reasons for pitching into it, and 
keeping Mr. Seabrook fairly busy searching for fresh defence. 
Just recently (Aug. 29, p. 531) it was shown that in the last financial 
year the department exhibited a net loss or cost of £2212—salaries 
alone accounting for £4208. This loss has supplied ground for 
another outburst of antagonism and indignation on the part of the 
contractors; and a resolution has been passed by them protesting 
against the continued existence of the department as unneces- 
sary and unfair to the contractors as such, and to them as rate- 
payers, and objecting to the methods adopted by the department 
in making use of the information obtained by it as the electricity 
authority to enter into unfair competition with the private rate- 








paying traders. That the department is in a more powerful posi- 
tion than the contractors to command wiring and fittings business 
cannot be gainsaid; but that the department is unnecessary is 
a matter upon which there may be divided opinion, seeing that— 
it was a very striking sentence in the last report presented by 
Mr. Seabrook—* for quite a month at the end of each quarter, prac- 
tically the whole of the staff is employed in settling account 
queries and complaints.” What is the Electricity Department 
to do without the expensive staff of the Sales Department to 
attend to all these queries and complaints four months in the 
year? The contractors cannot deal with them, when they refer 
to grumblings over the accounts, to the supply of energy, and to 
the general discontent of consumers. However, there is a perfect 
campaign proceeding in the borough against the department; and 
under the heading of “ Municipal Socialism in Marylebone,” the 
“ Marylebone Mercury ” is making public the contractors’ side of 
the question. It looks like an earnest fight to the end now; and 
the Council will find that the contractors have many sympathizers 
among the public. Mr. Councillor Lewis and Mr. Duncan Watson, 
the senior partner of Messrs. Duncan Watson and Co., electrical 
engineers, are the leaders in the campaign. The latter gentleman 
questions the capacity of the members of the Electricity Com- 
mittee, however eminent in their own particular spheres of work, 
for conducting a highly technical undertaking of this kind. They 
are, he alleges, hopelessly out of touch with electrical matters; 
and nothing short of an experienced Board of Directors, with 
financial interest, and inseparably connected with the industry, 
is required to manage such acconcern. Mr. G. Harland Bowden, 
the President of the Electrical Contractors’ Association, has also 
had some plain words to say on the subject. He attributes the 
anxiety of the Electricity Department to undertake complete 
installation in private houses to an insane competition with the 
Gaslight and Coke Company. The latter, he rightly says, have 
their vested interests, and have as much right to live as the elec- 
tric undertaking. That sensible view the Company endorse. 

We have had something to say recently regarding Mr. Seabrook’s 
views on the question of electric cooking—views based on a small 
local experience; but the rosy hue he gives to those views, we 
have our suspicions, is not altogether justified even by that small 
local experience, which has been obtained by a most attentive 
nursing on the part of the Sales Department. In his annual 
report, he referred to the subject. The work of this section of 
business, he said, is broadening and extending the use of elec- 
tricity; and it has made great advance in the period under re- 
view. We charge our memory in saying that, at the close of the 
period to which the report alludes, Mr. Seabrook, or the Sales 
Department, had fitted seventeen cookers in the district; but he 
omitted to mention whether all the cookers were in regular use, 
whether any had been returned, whether any of the users or their 
servants had had any ground of complaint in regard to them, and 
whether any of the householders who had electric cookers still 
retained their gas or coal stoves, and still used the latter for the 
main part of their cooking. These are points that, of course, Mr. 
Seabrook did not purposely omit to mention. They must quite 
accidentally have slipped his memory. Perhaps—he is naturally 
bold—he has now something in the cooking line of a larger order 
to produce, as a sort of surprise for both the competitors and the 
advocates of electric cooking. We should not, for example, be 
astonished to learn that one or more members of the Council, 
out of pure sympathy with his efforts in this direction, have 
indulgently supplied him with opportunity. If so, there will be 
interest—after a fair period’s experience in learning all about it— 
to hear of the trials and difficulties of the users, and of the work 
done and the costs of doing it, including the charges made by the 
Electricity Department for current, and the actual expenses in- 
curred in installation and maintenance. So far, he admits in his 
report that “a great deal of the work” done in connection with 
cooking has been quite unremunerative to the Sales Department, 
but that it has benefited the electricity undertaking as a whole. 
This is one admission. Another is that the cost of the necessary 
experiments and of the close attention inevitable to the introduc- 
tion of the business is debited against the cooking hire scheme, and 
amounts to “considerably” above the revenue from hire. 

One electrician who has been interviewed by the “ Marylebone 
Mercury,” has dealt with Mr. Seabrook’s magnificent views on 
this subject of electric cooking; and the householders in, and 
ratepayers of, the borough have this statement to digest :— 

Now, not only must I admit, although I am closely associated with 

the electrical industry, that no electric-cooker has been brought to my 
notice that can in any way compete in running cost (say) with the gas- 
stove at local gas rates, but I am bound to point out that we have 
the statement of Professor Perry at the most recent electrical exhibi- 
tion that an economically competitive electric-stove has yet to be in- 
vented. Apart from any possible benefit to the consumer, the electric 
cooker, particularly in a Metropolitan area, will not benefit the finan- 
cial position of the electricity supply. An electric cooking-stove 1s 
a poor load factor; it consumes current just at those hours when it Is 
produced least economically. If our current was generated by water 
power, things would be different. Evidence has been given time after 
time before Parliamentary Committees that demonstrates the fact that 
it is the “load factor” more than anything else that cheapens the 
supply of electricity and cuts down the horse power uselessly em- 
ployed when catering for a fluctuating load. ; 
The publication of an expression of opinion such as this will not 
help the Sales Department of the electricity undertaking in their 
efforts to develop the cooking business in the district. But it 1s 
well it should be an electrician to undeceive the householders. 
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PUBLICITY. 


CONFERENCE ON OCT. 12—THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION—CONSTITUTION AND RULES. 


In connection with the Publicity Movement, there was issued 
yesterday afternoon, from the offices of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, by the Secretary (Mr. Walter T. Dunn), the following 
circular-letter, signed by the President (Mr. R. G. Shadbolt), to- 
gether with a pamphlet giving the draft of the constitution and 
rules of a new Association—the British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation—for administering the Publicity and Special Purposes 
Fund. This is the first work of the Committee placed in charge 
of the preliminaries connected with the scheme; and it must, we 
think, be agreed that this beginning of their organizing labours, 
beyond the accumulation of funds, isan excellent one. It gives to 
the fund just the independence and the administrative machinery 
that are required. The draft constitution and rules show that 
a great deal of thought and care have been expended upun the 
work. 

Regarding the circular-letter from the President, it is desired to 
make the conference of Oct. 12 a large and representative one; 
and the points as to information respecting the number of ad- 
mission tickets required by contributing gas undertakings, and 
applications for tickets by those who are not contributors but are 
interested in the movement, will be particularly noted. 

Another important desire of the President is that the draft 
constitution and rules shall be perused by the representatives 
of the contributors; and if they have any observations to offer 
thereon, he asks that, in order to facilitate matters, they may be 
addressed to him, at the offices of the Institution not later than 
Monday, the 9th inst. This will enable the Committee to consider 
the suggestions prior to the meeting on the 12th; and all con- 
tributing undertakings we are sure will desire to assist them in 
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this regard, though we do not think there can be much that can | 


be suggested in the way of improvement. 
The circular-letter is as follows: 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


39, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Oct. 2, Ig1I. 
Publicity and Special Purposes Fund. 

Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in informing you that 
arrangements have been made to hold a meeting of sup- 
porters of, and others interested in, the Publicity Move- 
ment on Thursday, the 12th inst., at three p.m., at the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, St. 
James’ Park, Westminster, for the purpose of constituting 
the Association for administering the fund, and to trans- 
act other business incidental thereto. 

As the Publicity and Special Purposes Committee are 
anxious to secure a thoroughly representative attendance, 
they trust that the undertaking with which you are con- 
nected will be fully represented at the meeting. 

Will you therefore be so good as to let me know, as 
soon as possible, how many tickets of admission you wish 
to be forwarded. 

Enclosed will be found draft constitution and rules of 
the proposed Association which are to be presented at the 
meeting, and which the representatives of your under- 
taking are requested to kindly peruse beforehand. 
Should they have any observations to offer thereon, 
it will facilitate matters if the same are addressed to me, 
as above, not later than Monday, the oth inst. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) RoBert G. SHADBOLT, President. 


[ENcLosuRE.] 
we BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 
\Established under the Auspices of the Institution of Gas Engineers] 


CONSTITUTION AND RULES. 


= ae office of the Association shall be in London. 
2. The objects of the Association shall be :— 


(4) To promote the commercial prosperity of the gasindustry | 


by co-operative action. 


(8) To adopt such means of making known the objects of the . 


Association and the advantages of the use of gas as may 








seem expedient, and particularly by advertisements, 
circulars, and other printed matter. 

(c) To organize or promote and defray or contribute towards 
the expenses of exhibitions designed or calculated 
wholly or in part to promote the prosperity of the 
industry, and lectures or demonstrations having the like 
object, and for these purposes to convene or promote 
meetings or conferences. 

(p) To enable persons who are, or have been, engaged in the 
conduct of gas undertakings or in industries connected 
with the gas industry to meet and to correspond; and 
to facilitate the interchange of information and of ideas 
respecting methods for the commercial development 
of the industry. 

(cE) To invite from the members and others communications 
relating to the commercial aspects of the industry. 

(r) To develop and improve the commercial methods of those 
engaged in the industry. 

(a) To print, and publish, sell, lend, and distribute any com- 
munications made to, and any reports of, the proceed- 
ings or transactions of the Association or any similar 
Society, and to purchase, reproduce, print, publish, and 
distribute any other printed matter relating to the 
industry. 

(41) To amalgamate, or enter into partnership, or any joint- 
purse arrangement, with any society having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those of the Association. 

(1) To purchase, take on lease, or otherwise acquire, in the 
names of the Trustees of the Association, and to main- 
tain and dispose of any property for the purposes of 
the Association. 

(3) To borrow money for the purposes of the Association. 

(k) To do all other lawful things incidental to, or conducive to, 
the attainment of the objects of the Association. 

3. The Association shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, 
Members, and Associate Members. 

4. The government of the Association and the management of 
all its concerns shall be entrusted to a General and an Executive 
Committee subject to the Rules of the Association. 


5. (A) The President shall be the President for the time being 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers. ; 

(Bs) The Vice-Presidents shall be elected from time to time 
by the General Committee from amongst eminent ad- 
ministrators connected with subscribing undertakings 
in the areas hereinafter specified, but not more than 
two Vice-Presidents shall be elected to represent any 
individual area. 

(c) The members shall be the representatives of the sub- 
scribing undertakings and societies nominated by such 
subscribers in accordance with the provisions herein- 
after specified, and the members for the time being 
of the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers (ex 
officio). 

(p) Associate members nominated and elected as hereinafter 
provided. 


6. Each subscriber shall have the right to nominate representa- 
tives as members of the Association according to the following 
scale: 


Subscribers contributing under £50 per ann. 2 members. 


ue " £51 to £100 rr 3 is 
sa » £101 to £250 - 4 +3 
ss » £251 to £500 % 5 ” 
” ” £501 to £750 7 6 ” 
ee » £751to £1000 ,, 7 a 
cs » f£1o01to {1250 ,, 8 ” 
99 » £1251tof1500 5 Qa 
2 » £1501 to £1750 4, 10 és 
- » £1751 to £2000 ,, II es 
4 - over £2000 ,, 12 7 


4. Each subscribing gas undertaking may nominate for election 
by the General Committee as associate members any number of 
persons engaged in commercial work for such undertaking; and 
such election shall be in accordance with the provisions herein- 
after contained. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

8. (A) The General Committee shall consist of— 

(1) The Chairman, who is to be ex officio the President of the 
Association. é 

(2) A Deputy-Chairman, who is to be the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee (ex officio). 

(3) Three Vice-Presidents, of whom one shall be nominated 
by the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, one 
by the Society of British Gas Industries, and one by the 
other Vice-Presidents of the Association. 

(4) An Honorary Treasurer, who shall be a Member of the 
Association, and be nominated by the Council of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. ~ 
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(5) Ordinary members representing-— 


(a) The several subscribing gas undertakings in the 
various specified areas mentioned below, and 
(b) The Society of British Gas Industries or any similar 
Society. 
Such respective representations shall be on the following basis :— 
(s) The subscribing gas undertakings shall be grouped into 
the under-mentioned areas, each of which areas shall 
be represented by at least one member, with an ad- 
ditional member for every £500 per annum over £500 
per annum, subscribed by the whole of the undertakings 
situated within that specified area : 
1. Eastern District. 

. Ireland. 

. Manchester District. 

. Midland District. 

. Northern District. 

. Scotland. 

. Southern District. 

. South-Western District. 

. Wales. 

(c) The Society of British Gas Industries or any similar 
Society shall be represented by at least one member, 
with an additional member for every £500 per annum 
over £500 per annum subscribed by such Society. 


© ON DUS wW DN 


The names and addresses of such members shall be sent to 
the Secretary of the Assoziation at least one month before the date 
of the Annual General Meeting. 


‘ELECTION OF ORDINARY MEMBERS OF GENERAL 
COMMITTEE BY SUBSCRIBING UNDERTAKINGS. 


g. (A) The members representing the subscribing undertakings 
in each specified area shall hold a meeting at least one month 
before the Annual General Meeting of the Association, at which 
they shall nominate candidates to represent on the General Com- 
mittee that particular area, and the number of candidates so 
nominated for a particular area shall not exceed twice the number 
representing that area under the above-mentioned scale. 

(bs) The names and addresses of the persons so nominated shall 
be sent to the Secretary of the Association immediately atter the 
meeting, and upon receipt thereof the Secretary shall prepare and 
send out balloting-lists to each subscribing undertaking in the 
specified area. 

(c) Upon receipt of such lists each subscribing undertaking 
shall indicate, as therein directed, the names of the candidates for 
whom such subscribing undertaking wishes to vote, and shall 
return the balloting-lists to the Secretary of the Association so as 
to reach him not less than seven days before the annual general 
meeting ; and the result of the election shall be announced at such 
meeting. The votes of any subscribing undertaking may be given 
to one, or divided amongst two or more candidates. 

(p) Each subscribing undertaking shall be entitled to the same 
number of votes as is equal to the number of members of the 
Association which such subscribing undertaking is entitled to 
nominate under the provisions of Rule 6. 

(e) For the purpose of constituting the first General Committee 
these rules shall be read as if the rst day of December, 1911, were 
fixed for the first annual general meeting, and asif the members of 
the Committee were nominated and elected respectively as on that 
day ; and they shall hold office until the date of the annual general 
meeting in the year 1914. 

ro. (A) At the annual general meeting held in the year 1914, 
and at each succeeding annual general meeting, the following 
members of the General Committee shall retire, and shall be 
eligible for re-nomination or re-election, as the case may be— 
namely, the three Vice-Presidents, one-third of the members 
elected, and one-third of the members nominated respectively, or 
the nearest possible number thereto. 

(s) The members so retiring shall be those who have been 
longest in office, and in case of an equal term of office the mem- 
bers to retire shall be decided by lot. 

(c) The General Committee shall have power to fill up any 
vacancy occurring amongst their members during the interval 
between the annual general meetings ; and members so appointed 
shall hold office only until the next annual general meeting, when 
they shall be eligible for re-election. In exercising this power, the 
General Committee shall select a member from the specified area 
which supplied the member creating the vacancy. Should the 
vacancy be created in the case of a member nominated by any 
such Society as aforesaid, the vacancy shall be filled on the nomi- 
nation of such Society. 

(pb) The General Committee shall meet at least once every three 
calendar months. Its main functions shall be to decide on the 
general policy of the Association, to receive and consider reports, 
and to transact any other necessary business. A quorum shall 
consist of not less than seven members. 

(re) The General Committee may nominate, by resolution from 
time to time, two members of their Committee, or two members 
of the Executive Committee to sign on behalf of the Association 
any documents not relating to the acquisition of real or personal 
estate to be vested in the names of the Trustees of the Association. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
11. (A) The Executive Committee shall be responsible for the 





detailed work of the Association, and for all expenditure, and shall 
consist of eleven members, made up as follows: 


(1) A Chairman, who will become ex officio the Deputy-Chair- 
man of the General Committee. 

(2) A Vice-Chairman. 

(3) The Honorary Treasurer, ex officio. 

(4) Eight members, to be elected by the General Committee 
from amongst the members of that Committee, but so 
that two of them shall be members of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, and two shall be members of the 
Society of British Gas Industries. 


(Bs) The Chairman and Vice-Chairman shall be appointed from 
time to time by the members of the Executive Committee from 
amongst themselves, and shall hold office for three years, at the 
expiration of which period and at the end of each succeeding year 
they shall retire, and shall be eligible for re-election. At the end 
of each of the like periods four members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall retire, and shall be eligible for re-election. 

(c) Of the members so retiring one shall be a member of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers and one a member of the Society of 
British Gas Industries; and, except as provided by this rule, the 
members to retire shall be chosen in the same way as the retiring 
members of the General Committee. 

(p) The Executive Committee shall meet whenever necessary, 
but not less often than once every calendar month. A quorum of 
this Committee shall consist of not less than three members. 


SECRETARY AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


12. (A) The Secretary shall be appointed and his remuneration 
fixed by the General Committee. He shall be subject to the 
direct control of the Executive Committee. 

(B) The Executive Committee may appoint such clerks and 
other members of the office staff as they may consider necessary, 
and fix their remuneration. They shall be under the control of 
the Secretary subject to the general powers of the Executive 
Committee. 

13. The Executive Committee shall be responsible for the 
general supervision of the work of the Association, and they 
shall have, amongst other necessary powers, those following, 
namely :— 


(aA) To engage an advertising agent, agents, or others to write 
and design advertisements and publicity literature of 
all kinds, to purchase or hire advertising space ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee, and generally to 
advise and assist the Executive Committee on adver- 
tising matters, and to act as their press agent. Such 
agent or agents or others shall be paid on a basis of 
salary, or salary and commission, fixed by the Executive 
Committee. 

(Bs) To determine the publications in which the general adver- 
tisements paid for by the Association shall be inserted, 
and the spaces to be taken in each. 

(c) To consider all schemes for advertising placed before 
them by the agent. 

(D) To consider and edit or appoint some person or persons 
to consider and edit all designs for posters, cards, 
newspaper copy, and other advertising matter sub- 
mitted by the agent. 

(E) To obtain and accept estimates and tenders for the exe- 
cution of orders for blocks, booklets, posters, &c., and 
to arrange for the sale thereof to subscribers. 

(F) To receive from the Secretary and present quarterly to 
the General Committee properly audited accounts of 
all receipts and expenditure. 

(Gc) To employ suitable persons to write articles for the local 
and general Press, advocating the use of gas, or giving 
useful information respecting its developments, and to 
secure their insertion. 

(H) To receive Press cuttings and reports of any statements, 
letters or articles in the Press injurious to the industry. 

(1) To arrange for the preparation of suitable replies to such 
statements, letters, or articles, the replies being sup- 
plied to the local undertakings for their use where de- 
sired, or sent for publication, either on the authority 
of the Association or indirectly, as may be deemed 
advisable. 

(}) To arrange for the answering of inquiries addressed to 
the Association by persons interested in the general 
advertisements issued. : 

(k) To arrange for the delivery of lectures and the holding 
of exhibitions. 


TRUSTEES. 


14. There shall be not less than two Trustees of the Associa- 
tion, who shall from time to time be appointed by the General 
Committee. Such Trustees shall be empowered to purchase and 
sell, hold, and dispose of, on behalf of the Association, real and 
personal property, and shall have full discretionary powers to 
invest any moneys in their hands in securities in which Trustees 
are empowered by law to invest Trust moneys, and in the securl 
ties and shares and stocks whether preference or ordinary of = 
railway, dock, gas, or water company incorporated by Koya! 
Charter or Act of Parliament, or registered under the Joint-Stock 
Companies Acts. 
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HON. TREASURER. 


15. The Hon. Treasurer shall be responsible for the funds of 
the Association except so far as they are held by, or invested in, 
the names of the Trustees. 


ACCOUNTS. 


16. (A) The accounts of the Association shall be from time to 
time examined by the Executive Committee and General Com- 
mittee, and shall, so far as the Chairman may consider necessary, 
be read to the annual general meeting, together with the report on 
the general affairs of the Association during the preceding year. 

(s) Cheques on the banking account of the Association shall 
be signed by two members of the Executive Committee, and 
countersigned by the Secretary. 


AUDIT. 

17. The General Committee shall in the first place appoint a 
firm of Chartered Accountants as Auditors of the Association. 
The remuneration of such Auditors shall be fixed by the General 
Committee. Such Auditors shall retire at every Annual General 
Meeting, and shall be eligible for re-election by the Association. 


RETIREMENT OF MEMBERS. 


18. (A) If any subscriber reduces the amount of its annual 
subscription, its power to nominate members shall be reduced in 
proportion according to the above-mentioned scale. 

(s) In the event of such reduction, that subscriber shall inti- 
mate to the Secretary within 14 days thereafter which of its 
representatives shall cease to be members, and in default of such 
intimation the General Committee shall decide by lot which of 
such members shall continue, and which shall cease to be 
members. 

VOTING POWER. 


1g. (A) The Chairman presiding at any meeting of the Associa- 
tion or of its Committees shall have a casting vote in addition to 
his ordinary vote. 

(s) Every member attending a general meeting of the Associa- 
tion shall be entitled to one vote, but in the event of one or more 
of the members representing a subscriber being absent from a 
general meeting the member or members representing such sub- 
scriber shall be entitled to exercise at such meeting the full voting 
power of such subscriber. 

(c) The Chairman of a meeting shall in the first instance, if he 
thinks fit, take the decision of a meeting by voting on a show of 
hands, but any member present at a meeting may demand a poll, 
_ shall be taken at such time and place as the Chairman may 

irect. 
ELECTION OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


20. (A) The names and addresses of candidates nominated for 
election as associate members shall from time to time be sent to 
the Secretary of the Association, who shall submit a list of candi- 
dates to the next available meeting of the General Committee. 
The names of those so elected shall be regularly announced from 
time to time as and when may be necessary. 

_(b) Associate members shall pay to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation a subscription of tos. 6d. on the date of his election, and 
on every subsequent first day of January in every year. They 
shall be entitled to attend ordinary general meetings and the 
annual general meeting, but shall have no power of voting. 

(c) Any associate member ceasing to be in the employment 
of a subscribing gas undertaking shall cease to be an associate 
member. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


21. (A) All sums due from the subscribers shall be paid as and 
when due from time to time to the fund called the Publicity and 
Special Purposes Fund of the Institution of Gas Engineers. The 
Institution shall be entitled to retain not more than one-tenth 
of the amount so received for special purposes unless otherwise 
specified by the subscriber, and shall forthwith from time to time 
pay over the balance to the general account of the Association. 

(B) If a subscriber has not paid a subscription within sixty days 
after it has become due, the members representing that subscriber 
shall, at the expiration of such period of sixty days, cease to be 
members of the Association. 


GENERAL MEETINGS. 


22. (4) The annual general meeting shall be held from year to 
year in different towns where the gas undertakings are subscribers. 
The date and place of meeting shall be determined at the previous 
annual general meeting. 
(B) Notice of all general meetings shall be sent to every sub- 
Benes and member whose address is known at least one week 
efore the day of meeting. 
Pe x ) hea business of the annual general meeting shall be to re- 
nara he annual report and statement of accounts, to elect represen- 
a e* . the General Committee and the Auditors of the Associa- 
His > rey matters of interest and importance relating to the 
= ne rcia side of the industry, and to conduct such other busi- 
¥ as May in the opinion of the General Committee be necessary. 
re po Apt eissi general meetings shall be held at such times and 
C such places as may from time to time be fixed by the General 
ommittee, 
adh ith the permission of the President, visitors may be intro- 
ced by members at any meeting. 


25. No paper shall be read at any meeting of the Association 





unless it shall previously have been approved by the Executive 
Committee. 

26. The General Committee may at any time call a special 
general meeting of the Association. Twenty members at least 
shall be necessary to constitute a quorum at any general meeting. 

27. The Chairman of any meeting shall have power to rule and 
regulate the discussions arising at any meeting ot the Association. 


ALTERATION OF RULES. 


28. (A) Any alteration in or addition to these rules, recommended 
by the General Committee, may be proposed at the annual general 
meeting. 

(Bs) No proposed alteration or addition shall be considered by 
the Committee unless it has been sent to the Secretary at least 
four months before the annual general meeting. 

(c) No alteration or addition to any of these rules shall be con- 
sidered valid unless concurred in by the votes of three-fourths of 
the members present and voting. 

MINUTES. 

2g. Minutes of the proceedings of every meeting of the Associa- 
tion and of every Committee meeting shall be taken during their 
progress by the Secretary or some other person authorized by the 
Chairman, and they shall be read at the next meeting of the 
Association or of such Committee as the case may be, and when 
confirmed shall be signed by the Chairman. But the Chairman 
shall have power to dispense with the reading of minutes at a 
general meeting. 

PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS. 

30. (A) The General Committee may from time to time publish 
the Proceedings and Transactions of the Association, accompanied 
with such other matter as occasion may require. 

(Bs) Each subscriber shall be entitled to a copy of the publica- 
tions of the Proceedings and Transactions of the Association free 
of charge; but the mode of distribution shall be decided by the 
General Committee. 





OBITUARY. 


SIR SAMUEL SADLER. 


WE regret to record the death on Friday last, after an illness 
extending over several weeks, of Sir Samuel Sadler, head of the 
well-known firm of chemical manufacturers at Middlesbrough. 
Deceased was the third son of the late Mr. James Sadler, of 
Langley Hall, near Birmingham, and was born in 1842. He was 
educated privately and at University College; among his teachers 
being Michael Faraday. After graduating at the London Univer- 
sity, he obtained practical training in the works of Messrs. Chance, 
of Oldbury, then the largest firm of chemical manufacturers in 
the world. At the age of 27, he began to build up at Middles- 
brough the extensive chemical business which has ever since been 
associated with his name. In 1883, the business (which then had 
branches at Ulverston, Portsmouth, Stockton, Carlton, and else- 
where) was converted into a limited Company ; its founder becom- 
ing first Managing-Director and afterwards Chairman. His busi- 
ness activities were by no means confined to the chemical industry, 
as he was a colliery owner and was largely interested in several 
colliery companies. He was also closely connected with the gas 
industry, and was an associate member of the North of England 
Gas Managers’ Association, of which he was elected and served 
as President in 1894. 

Sir Samuel from the first actively identified himself with the 
public life of the town and port of Middlesbrough; and he was 
elected a member of the Town Council so far back as 1873. Four 
years later he was made Mayor, but resigned before the end of his 
term of office in order to contest the borough in the Conservative 
interest. On this occasion, as also at the elections of 1880 and 
1895, he was unsuccessful; but in 1goo he defeated Mr. J. Have- 
lock Wilson by 55 votes. In the election of 1906, however, Mr. 
Wilson obtained a majority of 2407. Before the Unionists went 
out of office in 1905, Sir Samuel was knighted. He was called 
upon to fill the mayoral chair at Middlesbrough for the second time 
in the year of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, and for the third 
time in the present year. He was the first Chairman of the Tees 
Port Sanitary Authority and a member for a great many years 
of the Tees Conservancy Commission, the Stockton and Middles- 
brough Water Beard, and the Tees Fishery Board. He was pro- 
minently identified with the Volunteer movement, retiring with 
the V.D. in 1896, after having been Colonel of the 1st V.B. Durham 
Light Infantry for twenty-one years. He was on the Commis- 
sion of the Peace for Middlesbrough, the County of Durham, 
and the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Sir Samuel was twice married ; and the present Lady Sadler is 
a daughter of the late Mr. John Field, an ironmaster of Oldbury. 
He leaves several sons, one of whom is a colliery owner, and 
another (Mr. Stanley Sadler) a member of the Middlesbrough 
Corporation. The latter takes keen interest in municipal affairs ; 
and when, early last month, Sir Samuel resigned the Mayoralty 
on account of ill-health, and Sir Hugh Bell, Bart., was elected to 
the civic chair for the remainder of the term, Mr. Stanley Sadler was 
appointed Deputy-Mayor. Two youngersons are in the Army, and 
have seen much active service. The funeral was arranged to take 
place yesterday. 
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CONCILIATION IN LABOUR DISPUTES. 


In the last issue of the “ JourNaL” some of the main points were 
given from the first part of the report in connection with industrial 
disputes in 1910, which was recently issued by Sir G. R. Askwith, 
of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade. This dealt 
solely with strikes and lock-outs; the second portion, which may 
be shortly noticed now, furnishing particulars of the work during 
the year of Conciliation and Arbitration Boards. 


In the course of a brief introduction to the report, Sir G. R. 
Askwith says it is satisfactory to note that, as in other recent 
years, methods of conciliation and arbitration were extensively 
used in rgio in the settlement and prevention of labour disputes. 
The number of workpeople directly involved in disputes settled 
by such means in 1910 was the highest recorded in the decennial 
period for which statistics are presented in the report; while the 
number of cases annually settled by permanent boards of con- 
ciliation, which in the previous year had risen to a high figure, 
showed a further increase in 1910. Of the 531 disputes which 
began during last year, 58 (directly involving 171,773 workpeople, 
or 44°6 per cent. of the total directly involved in all the disputes of 
the year) were brought to an end by conciliation—that is to say, 
by the mediation of a third party or board—or else by reference 
to arbitration. These figures, however, do not present an exact 
record for the year of the disputes settled by the means named, 
as they include some cases in which a settlement was not arrived 
at until rg1r, On the other hand, they do not include disputes 
which began before 1910, but were settled during that year by 
conciliation or arbitration. 

Dealing first with actual stoppages of work—the settlement of 
which is, of course, only one part of the scheme of conciliation 
and arbitration—it may be pointed out that in 1910 there were 
59 strikes and lock-outs settled by the methods now under con- 
sideration; whereas in 1901, the number was 37, and in 1909 63. 
But although the number of disputes settled by conciliation or 
arbitration last year did not quite reach the high figure of 1909, 
the number of workpeople directly involved in these settlements 
was, as already stated, the highest during the past ten years— 
largely owing to the extensive disputes in the cotton and ship- 
building industries, which were settled by the mediation of the 
Board of Trade. During the ten years under review, we learn, 
conciliatory methods of settling disputes have been adopted more 
frequently in the mining and quarrying industries than in any other 
group of trades. Of the 414 disputes (directly involving 484,960 
workpeople) settled by conciliation or arbitration during the period 
1gor-10, no less than 124 (directly involving 143,516 workpeople) 
occurred in these industries. The metal, engineering, and ship- 
building trades come next, with 63 disputes; then the building 
trades, with 60 disputes; and after that, the textile trades, with 
57 disputes. Of the 59 disputes settled in 1910 by conciliation or 
arbitration, 34 were arranged by conciliation, and 25 by arbitra- 
tion. ‘There were 15 of them settled under the Conciliation Act of 
1896; and this compares with 23 disputes so settled in 1909, and 
16 in 1908. In six of the cases last year, the disputes were settled 
by conciliation under the Act referred to; and in nine, by arbitra- 
tors appointed in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

The figures so far given, as has been pointed out, refer solely 
to those disputes in which an actual stoppage of work occurred, 
whether or not permanent boards of conciliation were involved. 
The main part of the work of such bodies is, however, not the 
settling of strikes and lock-outs, but their prevention by timely and 
effective action. The number of permanent boards of conciliation 
and arbitration known to have taken action in 1910 was 109; and 
the number of cases considered by them was 1971, as compared 
with 1997 cases considered by 124 boards in 1909. There was 
thus some decrease in the number of boards taking action last 
year, as compared with that of the preceding twelve months. Of 
the 1971 cases considered in 1910, 788 were settled by the boards 
or their committees, and 299 by umpires or arbitrators appointed 
by them. Of these 1087 cases, only 14 involved any stoppage of 
work—six of these being in the coal-mining industry, three in the 
building trades, and the remaining five in other branches of in- 
dustry. In 724 cases, the questions in dispute were withdrawn 
or else settled independently; in 15 instances they were referred 
to higher boards; and the remaining 145 cases were still 
under consideration at the end of the year. As usual, the 
matters that were dealt with varied greatly in importance. On 
the one hand, one case relating to an advance in wages arranged by 
the Board of Conciliation for the coal trade of Monmouthshire 
and South Wales affected 190,000 workpeople; on the other, 
the 407 cases settled by the Durham Miners’ Joint Committee 
concerned generally only a few employees. The greatest number 
of cases settled was, of course, in the mining and quarrying in- 
dustries, which accounted for more than one-half of the total 
number of cases settled during the year by all the boards. This 
preponderance, it is pointed out, is due to the Joint Committees 
for the coal trade of Northumberland and Durham, which deal 
solely with. disputes at individual collieries, and in 1910 settled 
561 out of the 657 disposed of by all the boards and committees 
in this group. The number of boards which have settled cases in 
the last five years, so far as is known to the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade, is as follows: 1906, 78; 1907, 733; 1908,83; 
1909, 101; and 1g10, 96. During the past year, some new boards 
and committees were formed; but, at the same time, there were 





several which ceased to exist. It may be remarked that there 
are also in existence certain arrangements between employers and 
workpeople for the settlement of disputes by conciliatory means 
which do not quite fall within the description of what is usually 
understood by conciliation boards—such as the schemes in opera- 
tion in the cotton, engineering, and shipbuilding trades. 


TWO VIEWS OF GAS INSTRUCTION. 


[CoMMUNICATED. | 





Tue five different Commissions recently appointed by the Société 
Technique de I’Industrie du Gaz have not lost much time in pre- 


paring their first reports, which, thanks to the President, M. 
Marquisan, the “ JourNAL” has been enabled to publish. At the 
time of the setting up of these permanent and directive Com- 
missions, they were welcomed as likely to prove of great benefit, 
not only to members of the French Gas Society, but also to gas 
engineers generally. These hopes, I feel sure, will be realized 
more and more as time passes. Even these first reports, which, 
from the nature of things, are bound to be more or less tentative 
and preliminary, are instructive and important from many points 
of view. More particularly is this the case with that dealing with 
Technical Instruction. [See next page. | 

It is, of course, a commonplace to say that of schemes of in- 
struction and of conferences on education, there is no end. Quite 
recently, the Institution of Civil Engineers, as will be remembered, 
gathered together all sorts of educational experts so as to discuss 
a series of illuminating short papers on the training of engineers. 
It is doubtful if more will result than a mass of print and paper 
embodying divergent views, each mutually destructive of the 
other, and leading nowhere. Such a result is so often the out- 
come of discussions on what is so vaguely called “ education” 
and so mysteriously labelled “technical.” This danger the 
French Gas Commission are obviously and properly aware of; 
for their excellent report concludes with an appeal for the assist- 
ance of all to enable tangible and practical results to be speedily 
arrived at. 

But for the present purpose, the report is especially useful, in 
that it focusses attention on two different methods of educational 
procedure, both of them having the same object—viz., the best 
possible recruiting of engineers for the gas industry. Omit 
for the moment that part of the problem which is devoted to 
improving the training and mental equipment of gas foremen and 
fitters; for as to this, there is but little divergence between the 
theory and practice followed by various schools in different 
countries. But in regard to the higher grades of gas engineering, 
there are two main schools of thought, which may concisely be 
called, respectively, the German and the French. Exactly what 
place in or between these two the English system would occupy, 
may not be altogether free from doubt; but I think the best British 
educational authorities would certainly incline to the French 
method. Briefly, it may be said, the German view of technical 
instruction begins, progresses, and ends in specialization; or, in 
other words, in directing, at an early stage, the studies of the 
student wholly with an eye to what the student is going to do as 
his life’s work. Everything is subordinated to this one object; 
so much so that even the training of a works’ foreman is con- 
fined to make him a good foreman, but not on any account to 
enable him to rise to be a good gas manager and engineer. The 
French view, on the other hand, may be said to be, first and fore- 
most, a thoroughly sound general education, with later on such 
specialization and limitation of studies as may be found neces- 
sary to befit the student for whatever particular branch of in- 
dustry he takes up. 

For my own part, my sympathies are with the latter school of 
educational thought. The primary object of all education is not 
to make a soldier, a lawyer, a doctor, or an engineer, as the case 
may be, but to make a man—that is, to lead out, cultivate, and 
develop the best capabilities and natural talents that lie dormant 
in the budding individual. True, the individual will probably, 
sooner or later, have to devote his particular and special abilities 
into one more or less restricted channel of labour; but the 
French view is that the wider his real education is at first, the 
better will be his specialization later on. The best gas engineer Is 
he who has been educated widely, thoroughly, and soundly, with- 
out regard, up to a certain point, to gas engineering at all; not he 
who first and last is a gas engineer, and nothing but a gas engl- 
neer. Paradoxically, it might almost be put, that to train a man 
to be a gas engineer, he should be taught not to be a gas engineer. 
In short, broad is the path of true education ; narrow is the way 
of specialization. As one well-known and learned Professor once 
expressed it: Specialization may be good for the guineas, but it 
is bad for the brain. And the goal of education is not the arming 
of the individual so that he can fight for and accumulate the most 
guineas, but that he may in himself be strong in body, and sound 
and resourceful in mind. ” 

The French report pays a eulogistic tribute to the practical 
and energetic English—rather, British—engineer, whose training 
should be directed to the best bringing out of his native qualities 
and characteristics. The compliment may be warmly returned 
to our French colleagues, whose wide and intelligent training — 
everywhere made of them admirable co-workers, and, in t , 
words of the report, which are fully endorsed, has establishe 
“the glory and the strength of the body of French engineers. 
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_ THE DAMAGED GASHOLDER AT 
THE BRIGITTENAU (VIENNA) GAS-WORKS. 


Herr F. MENZEL, the Manager of the Vienna Corporation gas 
undertaking, has written to the last number to hand of the 


“ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” with reference to the statement 
attributed to him in the “ Neue Freie Presse,” to the effect that 
accidents such as that which happened on the 4th of August to 
the gasholder of 8,830,000 cubic feet capacity at Brigittenau were 
not altogether unavoidable. The statement was copied by our 
German technical contemporary and was given in our translation 
of the “ Neue Freie Presse”’ report in our issue of Aug. 22, p. 478. 
A technical authority quoted by the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuch- 
tung” stated that he could not fall in with the view put forward in 
the interview, that such accidents were unavoidable. Herr Men- 
zel writes to explain that the reporter put words into his mouth 
which he did not actually use. He said that, in constructional 
work of such an exceptional kind, accidents were never entirely 
avoidable. He expressed himself thus with the object of supress- 
ing needless uneasiness, and of avoiding a sensational character 
being given to the incident in the Press. The Vienna newspapers 
consequently reported the event as an “accident” to the new 
gasholder. Herr Menzel complains that the * Journal fiir Gasbe- 
leuchtung”’ in its report used the sensational heading of “ Collapse 
of the 250,000 Cubic Metre Gasholder at Vienna.” Incidentally, 
he remarks that it is imperative in the interests of the gas industry 
that such occurrences should be avoided, and that the cause of 
the deformation which took place of the bell of the gasholder 
should be clearly ascertained. A distinguished technical man has 
been engaged to investigate the matter; but for the present Herr 
Menzel is unable to speak more fully as to the cause. 








FRENCH COMMISSIONS’ REPORTS. 


(Concluded from Vol. CXV., p. 802.) 
COMMISSION ON TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Captains of industry have for a long time past been concerned 
with the difficulties they meet with in recruiting their staffs. These 


difficulties become more accentuated day by day, owing to the 
ever more strenuous development of industrial activity and the 
greater competition of rivals in the commercial world. This posi- 
tion has been particularly felt in the gas industry during recent 
years, on account of improvements in methods of production in 
consequence of considerable reductions in the price of gas. These 
improvements have led gas undertakings to find for their works’ 
staffs a larger general knowledge, without ignoring, however, 
details and handicraft. Commercially, the persistence with which 
competitors of gas apply themselves to extending their field of 
action, leads gas companies to endeavour to obtain able assist- 
ants, loyal and competent, to ensure effective service of their 
clients’ needs in the outside and commercial departments. Again, 
as regards the working employees, it is unfortunately useless to 
insist on the deplorable consequences of there being less and less 
apprenticeship. 

Such a situation is not peculiar to France. This fact may to a 
certain extent prove consoling ; but it must not lead to inactivity, 
for colleagues abroad are more awake. They have taken impor- 
tant steps some time back to remedy this state of things; while 
in France it has been deplored, but not remedied. To be just, 
however, some have made individual efforts; but no collective 
action has been taken. The Paris Chamber of Commerce has for 
some time past considered the very important question of indus- 
trial and commercial technical instruction. The Conseil Supérieur 
de Enseignement Technique and the Conseil Supérieur du 
Travail are engaged on the subject, as well as nearly all the in- 
dustrial and commercial groups. The Commission of the Société 
Technique considered that the Society ought to take its share in 
the general effort being made, without prejudice to its own parti- 
cular concern in regard to the gas industry. 

Those interested in the question of technical instruction are 

referred to the remarkable report (published in 1910) which M. De 
Ribes-Christofle has submitted to his colleagues of the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce. 
; As soon as formed, the Commission on Technical Instruction 
gathered all the information possible on what was done abroad. 
From this preliminary work will be seen the state of affairs in 
different countries, and the result of the investigations. 


ENGLAND. 

The report expresses thanks to Mr. R. S. Gardiner, who is a 
pag of the Commission, for the interesting and detailed infor- 
‘erage he was enabled to give concerning the system of 
—— ion and apprenticeship adopted by the Gaslight and Coke 
pe ao In an appendix to the report is given the translation 
which 1] er (dated April 29, 1911) from Mr. D. Milne Watson, in 
oe “ys shortly described the methods of instruction, and 
mae orms and particulars of the scheme of the Gaslight and 
+ ee straining. The Commission’s report reproduces 
ie tent scogth, including the notice dated December, 1908, as to 
ae aining of Sas-fitters, the programme (April 26, 1906) for the 

uction and examination of outdoor inspectors, the form of 





apprenticeship agreement, and the syllabus of lessons in gas 
lighting. All these have been given in the “ JourNaL,” and so 
need not now be further referred to. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute, founded in 1878, and 
under official control, is an association formed and maintained by 
the City and different industrial and commercial Corporations of 
the City of London. Its instruction covers everything concerning 
science and arts. Its technical teaching is given in two colleges, 
called technical, which receive students respectively of 15 and 
16 years of age. The period of instruction varies from two to 
three years. As regards gas, it is divided very clearly into two 
classes—‘“ Gas Engineering” and “Gas Supply.” In each of these 
divisions are two grades of examination covering the same ques- 
tions, but of much more advanced and scientific a character 
for the higher grade. The examiners are always chosen from 
among prominent gas engineers. It is to be observed that the 
studies extend to the latest improvements in gas technics; and it 
may be said that anyone who has followed the course with profit 
is in a good position to become a real gas engineers The City 
and Guilds also includes a section relating to plumbers’ work and 
sanitation. The examinations cover questions both in theory 
and practice, and in written compositions and actual work. 

A centre of instruction which recently, from a gas point of view, 
has developed considerably, is the University of Leeds, one 
department of which covers metallurgy, mines, fuel, and gas. 
The period of study is three years. In the first two, the study is 
common to all the students; the third year is devoted specially 
to gas. Facilities are given during the summer months to acquire 
certain practical experience in works. The Institution of Gas 
Engineers has established a Chair of Gas Research in memory 
of the great gas engineer, Sir George Livesey. The laboratory 
of gas instruction at Leeds has been equipped by an important 
firm of gas-apparatus makers of Leeds, and also by the Leeds 
Gas Committee. The distinguishing features of the instruction 
given are at once its scientific and technical character, the en- 
couragement given to personal research, and the broad stand- 
point of its administration. The names of Professor A. Smithells 
and Professor W. A. Bone are mentioned in this connection. 

The movement started at Leeds has extended to other towns, 
notably at Manchester, where two Associations of Gas Engineers 
have arranged with the University there to organize studies of 
the same kind. The question arises whether the Livesey founda- 
tion, which to-day has reached a considerable figure, could not 
profitably be extended in part to other Universities carrying on 
analogous work. 

It is seen, therefore, that in England there is a strongly marked 
movement for the deve'opment of professional gas training. Dr. 
Bunte, in his report submitted to the last meeting of the German 
Gas Association, suggests that the example given by Germany is 
not altogether unconnected with the movement in England, and 
especially at Leeds. On the other hand, at a recent meeting of 
the Society of British Gas Industries, the President (Professor 
Smithells), while fully recognizing the value of the example given 
by Germany, rightly set out that transplantations were not always 
successful, especially in political or educational matters, and 
pointed out the advantage to his countrymen of their native quali- 
ties of energy, prompt decision, and quick grasp, which make of 
the English, par excelience, the practical man. 

GERMANY. 

In Germany, two Commissions have been established by the 
Gas and Water Association to further the objectsin view. Inthe 
volume published in 1909 by the Association, on the occasion of 
its fiftieth anniversary, is to be found a review of the labours of 
these Commissions. 

The Commission on Training (Unterrichts Kommission) was 
founded in 1897 to examine the methods of training gas engineers 
in the higher technical schools, and also to build up gas tech- 
nicians of a lower order, especially foremen and head fitters. The 
plan of study devised by the engineers consisted in lectures and 
work at the higher technical school at Carlsruhe, where Professor 
Bunte had some years before established gas chemists. More- 
over, for engineering mechanics who had finished their course and 
who desired to acquire chemical knowledge relating to lighting, 
an abridged course of study for two half-years was instituted. 
Further, for those already having situations in the gas industry, 
and desirous of familiarizing themselves with chemistry, a course 
was started at Carlsruhe Chemical and Technical Institute. 

With regard to the education of foremen and fitters, the Cie. 
Continentale of Dessau, in 1897, opened a school, the pupils at 
which had also to attend the manual apprenticeship schools exist- 
ing inthe town. Tobeadmitted, it was necessary to have already 
had three years as a practical worker. Following upon the pre- 
ceding facts, the Commission on training marked out a practical 
and theoretical programme, embracing also a financial side, in 
view of the creation, either by the German Gas Association or by 
affiliated Societies, of other similar schools. Thus, there are now 
six schools in Germany (Bremen, Koenigsberg, Breslau, Berlin, 
Munich, and Cologne), receiving grants from different sources, not 
having all the same plan or the same length of study, but the 
curriculum of which appears to be restricted, as to its theoretical 
part, to what is strictly necessary, so as not to exceed the end in 
view, which is not to turn out managers even of small works, but 
rather to raise up foremen and fitters who have already worked 
in gas-works. ; 

The Commission of the Institute of Instruction and Research 
(Kommission fiir die Lehr und Versuchsgasanstalt) had for its 
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origin the question of the analysis of coal, which the German Gas 
Association considered in 1869. It was only later that the position 
of the Association enabled it to examine a scheme for the con- 
struction of an experimental works, and to draw up a plan of 
organization, consisting in establishing such works at Carlsruhe 
on land gratuitously granted by thetown for 25 years. The works 
had to be an annexe to the Institute of Physical Chemistry, and 
at the same time to be devoted to the training of gas engineers. 
A special organizing Committee was formed, consisting of various 
gas managers, the Manager of Carlsruhe Gas Works, and Dr. 
Bunte, Principal of the Institute. For financial support, both for 
the construction and administration of the works, an appeal was 
made to societies and gas undertakings. It was encouraged by 
the Government of the Grand Duchy and the town magistrates. 
Constructional firms equally assisted with plant and with ap- 
paratus of all kinds, and with the required scientific and experi- 
mental material. The construction was begun in August, 1905, 
and was completely finished in the spring of 1907. 

To combine science and practice, with a view to researches to 
be made on all questions touching the manufacture of gas and its 
applications, and to afford gas engineers instruction in this double 
character, were the objects aimed at. These were greatly aided 
by the connection of the Institute of Training and Research with 
the Institutes of the Ecole Supérieure. 

The principal investigations were on gas coals from various 
sources; chemical composition, calorific power, laboratory or 
works’ tests, and statistics. The experiments were extended to 
questions relating to coke, tar, ammoniacal liquor, oils for washing, 
purifying material, photometric tests, and others on burners and 
lamps, automatic lighting, heating apparatus for gas and coke, &c. 
The Institute proceeded at Munich, Zurich, &c., with experiments 
on vertical and chamber retorts. 

As regards the training itself, it took three forms: 

1. Complete chemical instruction for gas engineers. 

2. Instruction given to mechanics on physical and chemical 
knowledge relating to the manufacture and distribution 
of gas. 

3. Instruction by means of holiday courses for adult prac- 
tical gas engineers, 

The Carlsruhe curriculum comprises courses, lectures, and prac- 
tical work. To obtain the degree of engineer, the students must 
follow the regular course, and not only pass an oral examination 
on the principal branches of their studies, but also submit a thesis 
on a subject chosen by the Principal of the Laboratory. The 
students thus learn to reason for themselves; and their aptitude 
for dealing with scientific problems is tested. This system of re- 
quiring research or personal work on set questions is pushed still 
further in a more advanced course, reserved for students who wish 
to obtain the degree of Doctor of Engineering, which frequently 
arises in the chemical division. This gives abundant facilities to 
the professor and the students of working on important technical 
questions; and as later they will be confronted by more or less 
the same problems, which they will have to solve by themselves, 
this. instruction is of special importance in the exercise of the 
profession adopted. 

These latter considerations are taken from a communication 
made by Dr. Bunte to Mr. Thomas Glover, which he reproduced 
in his presidential address to the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
1909 [see “ JoURNAL,” Vol. CVI., p. 609]. Mr. Glover rightly in- 
sisted on other conditions and special qualities, which, indepen- 
dent of instruction, were necessary for the conduct of business. 

In 1909, the Institute replied to 1122 inquiries, by answers to 
questions or by reports relating to researches. 

The expenditure on the first cost of works was about 110,000 
marks, of which 14,000 marks were for furniture. The annual re- 
ceipts are 47,144°73 marks (grants, analysis fees, &c.). The ex- 
penses do not reach 37,000 marks. 

The Commission on Training draws attention in its report to 
the 1910 Congress of the German Gas and Water Association, to 
the working of the different schools of foremen and fitters. At 
Cologne, it may be remarked, there are courses for (a) gas and 
water fitters, (>) electrical fitters, (c) electrical erectors and super- 
intendents, and (d) gas foremen. Up tothe rst of April, 215 fore- 
men have been trained ; the length of training varying from four 
to eight weeks, and being 48 hours per week. 

At Bremen, there is a course of construction in retort-beds for 
gas foremen. Everywhere is noted the increase in the number of 
assistants and the good effect of the training. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Zirich is the town where questions of research on the techno- 
logy of gas have been most studied in Switzerland. The value of 
the work of Professor Constam is too well known for it to be fur- 
ther referred to. At the Ziirich Gas-Works, under the control of 
the distinguished Engineer, Herr Weiss, there is an experimental 
works on the lines of those at Carlsruhe. It will render greater and 
greater services to Swiss gas engineers. 

AUSTRIA. 

An Institute of research and training has recently been estab- 
lished at Vienna, similar in idea to that which led to the creation 
of the Institute at Carlsruhe. 

ITALY. 

M. Dejongh, tue General Manager of the Anglo-Romano Gas 
Company at Rome, has made an agreement with the City to es- 
tablish a school for gas and electrical workers. The Company 





provides a subsidy of 1600 lire per year, as well as supplying the 
scientific apparatus, electrical current, gas, and teaching material. 
In addition, by its engineers, it attends to-the training in special 
courses, and provides tutors andassistants. The City of Rome gives, 
on its side, an annual grant of 1600 lire; and provides the pre- 
mises, maintains and heats them, and appoints the superintending 
staff. The management is entrusted tothe Director of the School 
of Mechanical and Electrical Arts of Rome. The students who 
qualify in the examinations at the end of the preparatory year are 
admitted at the beginning of the following year to the higher 
theoretical and practical course. At the end of the second year, 
the students who have qualified by examination receive a profes- 
sional certificate. The lessons are given in the evening of all 
working days. 
SUMMARY. 

To sum up: The review of the technical position in the different 
countries shows that the question is more advanced abroad than 
in France. The Commission therefore thinks that the moment 
has come to overtake this backwardness as. soon as possible, and 
it has begun the immediate examination of the question. From 
the investigation, it results that the point of view of higher train- 
ing does not present itself to them in the same way as it does 
abroad, because the great French engineering écoles give to their 
students technical training of a general character, which enables 
them, on leaving the schools, to specialize very quickly in the 
branch of industry which they select. 

From the point of view of the foremen, the general instruction 
given in France in primary training, together with the numerous 
free courses which are established in nearly every town, puts 
them in a position more favourable than that abroad. To im- 
prove, therefore, the present state of affairs, both from the point 
of view of the higher staff and of the foremen and the head work- 
men, the Commission finds itself confronted with a special situa- 
tion which leads it to undertake the investigation of the bedrock 
of the question, and to ascertain the methods of effecting this im- 
provement by procedure which will certainly be different from 
that adopted by their foreign colleagues. 

In the matter of training, France, with every reason, has fora 
long time adopted the method which consists in giving to all 
classes of the social scale the most thorough general training pos- 
sible, and in entering only on the pathof specialization after the 
individual has had his intelligence opened by general training, and 
is familiar with methods of work and of study, which are common 
to all branches of industrial activity. The report continues: We 
are persuaded that you will regret with us the attempts that have 
been made to lower in France the level of this general training 
which constitutes the glory and the strength of the body of French 
engineers, and that you will associate yourselves without reserva- 
tion with the efforts that are being made to combat the attempts 
at specialization in our country. The letter that was addressed 
by M. Guillain to the public authorities has sounded the alarm and 
has produced a beneficial effect, in which we rejoice. 

Abroad, specialization is undertaken, so to speak, as the begin- 
ning of training. The difference between these two methods of 
procedure has given rise, in international congresses dealing with 
these questions, to extremely interesting discussions, in which the 
arguments in favour of the two methods have been set out. From 
the point of view of simple results, we consider the French method 
has real advantages, inasmuch as French engineers and chiefs and 
foremen who carry on work abroad have been in the past, and 
still are, greatly valued. They have shown, and every day still show, 
that, thanks to this sound general training which has been given 
to them, they are able to emerge creditably from the most difficult 
situations by quickly adjusting themselves to local usages, by 
turning to account local resources, by distinguishing themselves 
everywhere as men of action, and by creditably supporting the 
comparison with their foreign colleagues, who themselves enjoy 
the advantage of moving in a familiar environment. 

The examination of the considerations, which have just been 
summarized, has been the first work of the Commission. It has 
been followed by the examination of the position in France ; and 
the result of it has been the drawing-up of a programme of work 
which may be epitomized as follows : 

1. Instruction to be given to engineers leaving the great 
French schools, in order to enable them quickly to render 
effective service upon entering the gas industry. — ~ 

2. Organization of the training to supply the gas ego | 
with heads of outside departments for average and smal 
works. ‘ 

3. Organization of technical training to be established for the 
making of foremen for gas-works. ' P 

4. Organization of technical training to be established — or 
providing good plumbers for average and small works. 


The Commission proposes to examine, in order, the different 
articles of this programme of work; andso as to arrive as soon “ 
possible at tangible results, it appeals for the assistance and gooc 
will of all members of the Société Technique, asking them . 
interest themselves in this important question of the pemeeeons 
training of all ranks, by helping the Committee of the Society ae 
the Commission with new and interesting ideas that the study 7 
the question will suggest to them, and also by forwarding infor me 
tion which they may be able to procure. Ina word, they aT he 
to them to contribute to the quickest possible advancement : "4 
study of this question, so as rapidly to obtain practical results 
the general interest. 
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’ THE IDEAL LIGHTER AT LAST. 
The “Automaton” Lamp Gontrotler 


can now be seen in active operation at 




















39, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. (1st Floor). 





YOUR GRITICAL INSPECTION IS CORDIALLY INVITED. 





FULL PARTICULARS OF 


AUTO-LIGHTER, Ltd., 17, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 
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NONE. — 








Made 
in all 
Sizes. 
No. 219. Braddock’s Large Dry Meter. No. 245. Braddock’s Large Wet Meter. 
J. & J. BRADDOCK (u.220"i<0), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, 
Telegrams: “ BRADDOCK, OLDHAM.” National Telephone No. 815. 
AND 45 & 47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Telegrams: ‘ METRIQUE, LONDON.” Telephone No. 2412 HOP. 





Williams & M‘Phee’s Patent 


HYDRAULIC COKE DISCHARGER 


is in OPERATION at 


or on order. for. - 
POPLAR (4 Machines), 
WAPPING (2 Machines), 


(Commercial Gas Company.) 
LIVERPOOL (Repeat order), 
BRIGHTON, 

SAN PAULO. 


sit: W. GC. HOLMES & GO., 


HUDDERSFIELD AND LONDON, LTD. 
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SUGGS 
“1911” 
LOW-PRESSURE LAMP, 


THIS LAMP GIVES 
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3 MANTLES, 
750 canpb_es. 
CANDLES ia 
PER CUBIC FOOT 4 MANTLES, 
OF GAS 
CONSUMED. 


WITH ORDINARY LOW-PRESSURE GAS wees. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES, PLEASE WRITE OR TELEPHONE— 


WILLIAM SUGG & Co., cncicess, WESTMINSTER 


Telegrams: ‘‘ SUGG, LONDON." LIMITED, 


Telepho2e: 5153 (2 lines) WESTMINSTER. 
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THE LUXOMETER. 


Tue following particulars of a compact, handy, and withal 
practical little photometer, should prove of exceptional interest, 


in view of the widespread concern being shown in the measure- 
ment of illumination, both interior and exterior. This has led to 
a demand for an inexpensive instrument, which, while not claiming 
to be a standard in the same respects as the Trotter portable 
photometer, could yet be relied upon to give results of ample 
accuracy for all purposes, and which was, at the same time, not 
only light and portable, but, above all, easy to use. 





Fig. 1. 


In the past, portable photometers have been looked upon some- 
what as luxuries, to be possessed only by the larger undertakings; 
and it is with the object of dispelling this erroneous idea that the 
“ Luxometer” has been placed on the market by Messrs. Everett, 
Edgcumbe, and Co., Limited, to whom we are indebted for the 
following particulars. 

The instrument is very compact, as shown in fig. 1—the com- 
plete outfit, including the “Luxometer” C; the battery S; and 
the daylight attachment B. It may be added that the weight is 
only 14 lbs. There is a long open scale, about 6 inches long, 
which (in standard instruments) is graduated up to ro or 20 foot- 
candles, as preferred, with two ranges. It is specially opened out 
at the lower part so that great accuracy is possible even when 
measuring feeble illuminations. The scale is absolutely direct 
reading. When in use the instrument is held in the hand—no 
stand or other support being 
required—see fig. 2. Fortrans- 
port, both the photometer and 
the battery can be carried in 
the pocket, or they can be sup- 
plied fitted in av small leather 
case with a shoulder 
strap. 

Illumination 
measurements can be 
made at any angle, 
irrespective of the 
colour of the light; 
and candle-power 
measurements can 
also be readily made irrespec- 
tive of colour. The intrinsic 
brilliance of any surface can be 
instantly measured by viewing 
it a the instrument; a PE 
simple attachment being pro- ~ 
vided whereby what is cain ~—f 
of as the “ window efficiency ” \ 
of aroom can be determined. ; 

Merely to state that the illumi- Fig. 2. 

nation observed in a certain 

room lit by daylight was so many foot-candles is meaningless— 
depending, as it does, entirely upon the state of the sky. By 
means, however, of the attachment (B in fig. 1), on the other 
hand, a definite figure can be obtained for this illumination inde- 
pendently of the brightness of the day. 

_ Mr. P. J. Waldram, to whom the development of this method 
1s mainly due, has made a number of measurements in this way ; 
and the following figures have been obtained :-— : 









Patent Office Library, centre . .... . 0°005 
British Museum Reading Rom. . . . . . 0007 
Ordinary Offices (centre of room) . . . . . O‘oor 
Speaker's Chair, House of Commons. . . . 0° 0009 


Woolsack, House of Lords ; 0° 0006 
Charing Cross Station, booking hall . . . . o*o001 to 0'0003 
Surveyor’s Institution (centre of library). . . o'0015 


In order to simplify the adjustment, a yellow tinted externa 
screen 1s provided, and should be used in place of the white 
Screen. By this means the colour of the daylight illumination is 
reduced to something near that of the standard lamp inside the 
olan so that an accurate balance is easily obtained. No 
allowance need be made for the colour of the screen, owing to the 
ra that the same colour is used’ both inside the room and in 
: a an outside reading. Its effect thus cancels out. 

f = Principle upon which this photometer is based is a modi- 
cation of the well-known Trotter method, in which the illu- 





mination derived from an electric lamp, contained in the case, 
is adjusted until it is equal to that to be measured. A pointer 
moving over a direct reading scale indicates this illumination 
without any calculation whatever. Of all the standard lamps 
which have been tried with portable photometers, the electric 
lamp has (say Messrs. Everett, Edgcumbe, and Co.) proved itself 
to be by far the most satisfactory, and some recent investigations 
by Mr. A. P. Trotter show conclusively that such a lamp worked 
off a portable accumulator more than fulfils all requirements. 

The cell supplied with the “ Luxometer ” is of a special “ non- 
spillable”’ type contained in a celluloid or ebonite case, so that it 
can be used in any position (or carried in the pocket) without fear 
of spilling. It only requires charging at rare intervals. 





HILL INCANDESCENT MANTLES. 


Many readers of the “ JournaL” will probably remember the 
name of Henry Hill and Company, Limited, of Berlin, who are 


widely known as manufacturers of high-grade incandescent lamp 
mantles. Hitherto their attention has been mainly given to the 
production of this class of mantles; but we learn that they have 
now decided to make ona larger scale those suitable for domestic 
purposes, at a price which, in view of their quality, will compare 
favourably with that of other mantles on the market. Hill 
mantles are made for all systems of lighting—gas, petrol, petro- 
leum, or acetylene—and in various sizes; and it is claimed for 
them that they will stand high pressure and vibrations, and be 
available for use where ordinary mantles fail. The only points they 
have in common with the latter are their shape and size. Some 
particulars as to their manufacture may thus be of interest. 

The fabric of the mantle consists of the finest ramie, and the 
“ beehive ” knitting (known in the export trade as “ Torchon ” J.F. 
or J.Z., and in the home trade as the “ Four Star” 753 and 754 
respectively) and the special treatment to which it is subjected 
produce mantles of unusual strength, which the makers state are 
absolutely unshrinkable, and in every respect suitable for high- 
pressure work. They can consequently be recommended to rail- 
way companies, to gas companies for street lighting, to shop- 
keepers, and for use in all places where there is vibration to con- 
tend with. Mantles made with the fabric known as “ Four Star 
753’ are put forward as being peculiarly adapted for the lighting 
of wharves and exposed places; their qualities being different 
from those of the ordinary household mantles manufactured by 
the firm. The special mantles are to be had in both upright 
and inverted types, and in all sizes. Being made entirely by 
hand, they are of good shape. As is well known, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the mantle should fit the burner if the maxi- 
mum light is to be obtained. This is a point to which special 
attention is paid by the Hill Company ; every mantle being fitted 
over a gauge before being boxed, and thoroughly examined by 
experts before leaving the factory. 

We are informed that the home trade of the Company is grow- 
ing rapidly; and as a number of applications have been received 
by them for a good mantle at a reasonable figure, they are making 
them in various qualities at different prices. They do not make 
the very cheapest brands, which they submit are of no use to 
buyers who wish to keep their customers; but they endeavour to 
produce mantles of qualities to suit requirements and at the same 
time give satisfaction. In a future issue, we hope to give some 
particulars in regard to their manufacture; and the writer of 
the article, who will be an expert in mantle making, will endeavour 
- show that if a good mantle is required a fair price must be paid 

or it. 








Limits of Explosibility in Gaseous Mixtures. 

This is the subject of a letter by Mr. E. P. Perman, of Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, in the current number of “ Nature.” He 
says that, making experiments recently on the explosion of gases 
by means of an incandescent wire, he obtained much wider limits 
of explosibility than those usually given. The following table 
shows the numbers obtained :— 


Limits with Incandescent Limits 

Platinum Wire (Clowes) 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Marsh gas . ... . + 2°5§t024 ee 5 to 13 
Coalgas 2. . «a s « « «+ 4 tod ws 6 to 29 
Hydrogen 3 to75 oe 5 to 72 


In each case the gas was mixed with air. The explosion was 
carried out in a glass tube, about 10 c.c. capacity, having a stop- 
cock at each end, and a mercury gauge of small bore attached to 
the middle of the tube. When the explosion occurred, the mer- 
cury moved more or less sharply, according to the force of the 
explosion; but a distinct movement, apart from that due merely 
to the expansion caused by the heating of the wire, could be seen 
with the proportions of gases given above. The marsh gas was 
prepared from zinc methyl, as aluminium carbide, on treating with 
water, was found to give 33 per cent. of hydrogen. Mr. Perman 
says: “I am not clear as to why the limits should be wider than 
those usually obtained. Possibly it is due to catalytic action of 
the platinum wire, or possibly the apparatus is more sensitive 
than that usually employed. The matter seems of interest in con- 
nection with colliery explosions. Using the same apparatus, I 
have obtained explosions with coal dust and air, and with lyco- 
podium powder and air—no other gas being present.” 
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WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


Half-Yearly Meeting at Merthyr Tydfil. 


Tuose members of the Institution who were able to journey 
to Merthyr Tydfil for the meeting last Wednesday must have 
returned home with the feeling that the time had been well spent. 
Merthyr is a busy town; and that the Gas Company have faith 
in its continued and increasing activity, is evidenced by the fact 
that they have during the last few years erected entirely new 
works, on a site which allows ample room for future extensions. 
The growth of the Company’s business right on from the earlier 
years of its existence is well illustrated by the old works, which 
were added to from time to time, until at last the available ground 
space would allow of no further expansion. Growing demands 
for gas at last made it necessary to provide further works; 
and therefore some five or six years ago a site of about 7 acres 
was secured on the outskirts of the town, conveniently situated 
with regard to railway accommodation, and the building of 
entirely new works was proceeded with. Over these new works 
the members were taken by the Engineer and Manager, Mr. J. E. 
Kenshole, who had read a paper earlier in the day describing 
what had been done. During the inspection, many a word of 
praise of the works was heard; and Mr. Kenshole was heartily 
congratulated upon the improved conditions under which it is 
now possible to carry on the operations of the Company. As an 
instance of the progress of the undertaking, it may be remarked 
that Mr. Kenshole has occupied his present position for eleven 
years ; and during this time the output of gas has gone up from 
75 million cubic feet per annum to about 130 millions—and it is 
still growing. Electric street lighting is to be seen in two or three 
of the main thoroughfares ; but the bulk of the public lighting is 
carried out by means of between 600 and 7oo gas-lamps. The old 
works have now been entirely put out of action, so far as manu- 
facturing operations are concerned ; but one of the holders there 
—of 200,000 cubic feet capacity—is still in use. It will be seen 
that the gas-works only occupied a part of the proceedings; for 
there was also the Inaugural Address of the new President (Mr. 
E. H. Swain, of Pontypridd). In addition to all this, there were 
some particularly interesting remarks by Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, of 
Grantham (the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers), who 
attended the meeting. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

On assembling in the Bush Hotel, where arrangements had 
been made for the meeting, the chair was taken by Mr. J. H. 
CANNING, of Newport, the retiring President, who, however, soon 
vacated the position in favour of the new President—Mr. E. H. 
Swat, of Pontypridd. 

. A WELCOME. 


Mr. CanninG remarked that before they began the: meeting 
proper, he would like to extend on behalf of the members a hearty 


welcome to the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, Mr. . 


R. G. Shadbolt, of Grantham. They all highly appreciated his 
presence, which would be a source of great encouragement and 
satisfaction to them. 


MINUTES OF THE Last MEETING. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Octavius Thomas, of Pentre) opened 
the business proceedings by reading the minutes of the meeting 
held last May at Bargoed ; and they were confirmed. 


New MEMBER. 


Mr. William C. Jackson, Assistant-Engineer of the Merthyr Gas 
Company, was elected a member of the Institution. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. CanninG said the next duty he had to perform was an easy 
one—namely, to introduce to the members the President for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Swain was well known to the members. He 
had been among them a good long time; and he had endeared 
himself to all by his geniality of disposition and kindness of heart. 
They also knew what good work he had done in connection with 
this Institution. It was unnecessary to speak of his professional 
skill, which was a matter of common knowledge. Mr. Swain 
would certainly carry out the duties of the office to which he had 
been elected in the ablest possible manner. 

a Swatn, who was greeted with much applause, then took the 
chair. 
THANKS TO THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


The Presipenr said his first duty was the pleasant one of pro- 
ae a vote of thanks to Mr. Canning for the able way in which 
e had carried out his duties as President. When he took the 





chair a year ago, much was expected of him; and it would be 
freely acknowledged on all hands that these expectations had 
been fully realized. By hard work, genial courtesy, and great 
ability, he had shown himself to be a model of all a President 
should be. He (Mr. Swain) had only one complaint to make, and 
that was that Mr. Canning’s excellent qualities made it rather 
difficult for the unfortunate man who had to follow him. 

Mr. A. H. BrooxMan (Tenby) seconded the proposal, and en- 
dorsed every word that the President had said. 

The vote having been carried with applause, 

Mr. CanninG returned thanks; remarking that he felt the kind 
words of the mover and seconder, and the vote, were totally un- 
deserved. He felt sure that his successor would do more than he 
himself had done to make the Institution still more prosperous 
and of more use to the members than it had been in the past. 


The PresipEnT then proceeded to deliver the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—I beg to thank you for the honour you have done 
me in electing me President of the Wales and Monmouthshire 
Institution of Gas Engineers and Managers. Let me assure you 
that, although I am fully aware of my many shortcomings, I very 
much appreciate being asked to take the chair, and that, relying 
upon your kindness and support, I will endeavour to fulfil the 
duties to the best of my abilities. If you are not satisfied with 
the result, we must apportion the blame between us; yours being 
that you did not choose more carefully among the excellent 
material at your disposal. 

So many matters have been discussed from time to time from 
the presidential chairs of various Institutions, that it is difficult to 
say anything that has not been ably and carefully dealt with else- 
where; and this being so, you will, I trust, forgive me if I take up 
but little of your time with a few cursory remarks on matters of 
more or less general interest, so far as they appear to me. 


LABOUR TROUBLES, 


The serious labour unrest (I wish that I could say late unrest): 
through which we are passing has no doubt caused many of us a 
good deal of anxious thought; but it is satisfactory to note that 
though in some instances gas authorities have had to be prepared 
for trouble from outsiders, they have been able—by readiness for 
emergency, no less than by the loyalty of their workmen—to keep 
their operations going on, and to render their usual good service 
to the public. 

To those who are responsible for the supply of commodities 
such as ours, the sudden withdrawal of which would place a great 
hardship on every householder, the newer tendency to widen the 
area of conflict in trade disputes cannot but be regarded as a 
most serious matter. It would be a calamity if the gas industry 
—within whose borders we may, I think, claim without much fear 
of contradiction that Capital and Labour have few (if any) causes 
of strife—should suddenly, or with but little warning, find itself 
disorganized, and its workers idle, through the labour troubles 
of others, into the merits or attempted settlement of which any 
interference would, of course, be deemed an intrusion. 

The sinister practices which have lately taken place seem based 
upon the idea that “industrial difficulties are the hooligan’s op- 
portunity.” That these practices should be promptly and effectu- 
ally suppressed is, I venture to say, equally the interest of both 
workmen and employers. The respectable workman has no part 
or lot with the hooligan, whose acts, if unchecked, bring an ele- 
ment of intense bitterness into the discussion of matters which 
some of us know, from experience, are among the most difficult 
with which a manager has to deal. 

The protection of the means by which the worker will again be 
employed on the cessation of a trade dispute is, I venture to think, 
as important to the operative as to the employer. One can con- 
ceive, indeed, cases where it is more so, as serious damage to the 
property may render it impossible for financial reasons to restart. 
In the case of gas-works, the loss must inevitably and promptly 
fall on the unoffending public, who, it is well to remind ourselves 
occasionally, are after all the final judges in these as in all other 
matters. 

A clear recognition of this principle—or duty, if you will—of 
the divided responsibility for the protection of the common inte- 
rests of both sides would, in my opinion, go far to solve the 
problem of how to avoid the employment of either military or 1m- 
ported police. 

We have all, I feel sure, nothing but the best of good wishes 
for the success of those endeavours which are now being made 
to find a remedy for this unrest. May it be just, generous, and 
lasting. 

The Labour Exchanges have settled down to their work, and 
are, I feel, fulfilling a very important duty. I am bound to contess 
that at their inception I was rather sceptical of their usefulness. 
So far as gas-works were concerned, the almost universal practice 
of keeping a list of applicants, from which a selection could be 
made, appeared to me to be all that was wauted, and in my own 
case had always worked well. I found, however, this work quite 
taken off my hands; and anenergetic and obliging staff of officials 
at the Exchange in the town I have the honour to serve, has 
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certainly converted a non-believer in my case, so far, of course, 
as works of medium size are concerned. 


THE SPECIAL PURPOSES SECTION, 


May I say a word or two about the Special Purposes Section 
lately formed as an adjunct to our Association? It is the youngest 
of all the Commercial Sections, but we hope will not be the least 
useful. During the first week of their issue, the knowledge derived 
from a perusal of the weekly coke returns enabled me to recoup 
my Council’s yearly subscription. 

It is to be hoped that the section will be well and enthusiasti- 
cally received. . The informal discussion of matters which can be 
made the subject of round-table conferences is a way of giving 
and eliciting information second to none. The matters for con- 
sideration are so wide in their range, and the interests of under- 
takings, both large and small, meet at so many points, that nu one 
can attend these meetings without deriving some benefit for the 
good of the concern he serves. The gas manager has few oppor- 
tunities of consulting his confréves—his difficulties must largely be 
fought out alone; but here is to hand something which can, in 
large measure, be looked upon as a remedy for this unavoidable 
drawback. If we can get our committees to look upon this sec- 
tion as a committee of experts meeting periodically to consult and 
advise with each other, there will, I am sure, be no trouble about 
any undertaking joining in. We are somehow just now taking 
stock, as it were, and considering the value of our District and 
Central Institutions. It is well that from time to time it should 
be so; and if the result of this examination should show at any 
time that reforms of any kind are needed, I think you will find the 
necessary driving force in the various Commercial Sections which 
are doing such excellent work up and down the country. At the 
risk of being a little wearisome, I again very heartily commend the 
new venture to your support. 

ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY. 

The questions of advertising and publicity are much in evidence. 
The knowledge that we are able to offer to users a better and 
cheaper light, an indispensable agent for cooking and heating, and 
an efficient and cheap source of power, has brought about a feel- 
ing of fancied security, and an idea that gas will sell itself. Con- 
sequently, almost the only advertising which has been done has 
been carried out through the enterprise and at the cost of makers 
of various devices for the consumption of gas. Very seldom indeed 
does one see the advertising pages of the Press troubled with the 
paid matter of a gas authority. The example of the sellers of 
certain articles of world-wide fame who find that continuous and 
striking appeals to the public pay for themselves over and over 
again, has certainly never appealed to us as worthy of imitation. 
Yet to reap the advantage of the advertisements which are issued 
by otheis, has been our almost only share in the matter—to them 
the labour and the cost, to us a part of the harvest. It is, I feel, 
a state of affairs unworthy of a great industry, and may very 
possibly have conduced in no small degree in earlier days to the 
action of some firms who, failing to find the support to which they 
considered themselves rightly entitled, now appeal to our rivals 
as well as to ourselves. The penalty of this is that the splendid 
experience which these business firms have acquired, and which 
has always cheerfully been placed at our disposal, is no longer an 
asset in our own undisputed possession. From time to time, our 
excellent Technical Press has given much space to the considera- 
tion of these matters, and undoubtedly the Gas Publicity move- 
inent, which is, so far as I know, the first attempt on a combined 
scale to place the merits of gas in an attractive form before the 
public, should be well and heartily backed up. We should view 
with the greatest of pleasure a boom in the gas trade should it 
fortunately follow upon the efforts being put forth; but to keep 
the ball rolling, good local work is necessary. 

_ Salesmanship in the face of competition is, I think, very pecu- 
liarly the province of the proposed Publicity Committee and of the 
various Commercial Sections. If the Committee could in some 
way saturate these sections with the necessary principles and 
practice—whether by means of an expert lecturer or otherwise is 
immaterial—I feel that the advantage to be gained by the great 
work they propose to attempt would be greatly enhanced, and 
placed on a more lasting footing. There are, I can see, some 
great difficulties to be met before the Committee could deal with 
the matter; but I think they could be overcome. May I here 
suggest that the Commercial Sections should get into line with the 
fashion of the moment and strike for recognition by the Publicity 
Committee. 

_Itis a little unfortunate for the members of this District Asso- 
ciation that the appeal for our own newly-formed Special Purposes 
Section is so recent as possibly to create a feeling of difficulty in 
the board-room ; and this being the case; I can only plead that 
each will do-his very best in his own particular way. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


_ The future prospects of gas must always be of the greatest 
interest whenever and wherever we meet. It would indeed be 
Strange if it-were not so, if only for the fact that our rivals still 
hot infrequently invite us to reflect upon the nearness of our latter 
aa It is pleasing to be able to say that there is no sign-of any 

isposition to lie:down and abandon the field to our competitors, 

ut that there is a very progressive spirit abroad. The enterprise 
shown in every direction has met with such appreciation from the 
Public that the industry is to-day stronger than ever it was. 

A good sign of the times is the favourable reception, and most 





careful consideration which those responsible for the many new 
inventions which are placed at the disposal of gas authorities can 
confidently reckon upon. Ever desirous of reducing the cost of 
production, they have met with a warm welcome those newer 
methods of carbonizing and mechanical stoking which, perhaps 
more than anything else, mark out the line of progress. From the 
day of the iron retort and the open hearth, the various stages of 
generator and regenerator settings, inclined and vertical systems 
all show the'sleepless tendency of inquiry and invention which are 
extant. 

The comfort of those whose duty lies in the handling of our 
crude material in the retort-house, and the necessity for the 
lowering of costs, have brought about a revolution in methods 
and appliances. Hand labour, scoop charging, and the simpler 
forms of labour-saving appliances have given place to power 
machinery of many types; while the gradual advance in coke- 
handling, which can be traced from the reign of the “man with a 
barrow” to the advent of electric telpherage, is an achievement 
which a few years ago would have been thought impossible. 

The engineer who now has the important subject of carbonizing 
and its attendant operations under his consideration has a vast 
field of study before him, and never were the temptations to scrap 
obsolete plant so strong as now. 

The extension of improved methods in all other plant on the 
works has kept pace with that to be seen in the retort-house; and 
in all departments of the manufacturing part of our business, 
careful, steady, and persistent advance goes on. 

It isa matter of great privilege and importance that the gene- 
rosity of those responsible throws open to the inspection of the 
interested engineer the many examples of up-to-date plant which 
are to be seen. To correct or confirm one’s views, as the case 
may be, is to those souls who, like myself, are perhaps somewhat 
timid or conservative, a real help; and it speaks well for the good 
spirit always existing among gas men that the way of the inquirer 
should thus be made easy. It is of great assistance, also, in 
counteracting the quiet, persistent pull of the unconsiderate 
restraining hand of which not all board-rooms are yet rid, and 
whose baleful effect on the progress of many undertakings is still 
to be clearly traced. 

The various developments which we have already seen, the 
inquiring spirit, and the high degree of skill which are apparent, 
give rise to the comforting assurance that the end of inventiveness 
as regards our appliances is not yet. 


LEVELLING-DOWN THE COST. 


In this direction, also, it is well to note that the gas manager 
proper, as distinct from the engineer, has kept “moving with the 
times.” The duty obtained to-day per ton of coal by means of 
even the old equipment is a vast improvement upon that of a few 
years ago. Whether by the one means or another, the levelling- 
down of the cost per 1000 cubic feet has been steady, regular, and 
widespread. We hear much of the lessened purchasing power of 
money to-day as compared with a few years ago. It should be a 
matter of great pride to us that, in spite of the extra costs of 
materials, wages, and all other services, we can, and do, sell gas 
cheaper than ever, and that, on the other hand, the conditions 
and reward of labour are on a vastly improved footing. 


HIGH-PRESSURE LIGHTING. 


The gradual spread of high-pressure lighting is another welcome 
feature of the modern spirit of energy. The re-instatement of 
gas for public lighting in positions which had been temporarily 
lost to us, and the increasing use of high-pressure lamps for out- 
side shop-window illumination, are both most welcome, as also is 
the increased attention bestowed upon the use of gas as fuel for 
domestic purposes. 

GAS-HEATING DEVELOPMENTS. 

The development of the modern gas-fire has been most marked ; 
and the examples which we now are able to place before our con- 
sumers show how successfully the scientific mind has been brought 
to bear upon the design and construction of this class of apparatus. 
The complaint has often to be met of dryness of the air in gas- 
heated rooms. The earlier fires, with their large proportion of 
convected heat, have given place to apparatus whose design has 
been arranged so as to reduce this convection and to increase the 
radiation. In conjunction with this, the lessened consumption of 
the modern gas-fire has enabled the largest rooms to be heated 
without extravagance; and it is pleasing to note that the attitude 
of the public has been an encouraging one. 

The rapid strides which have been made by the radiator have 
been very pleasing. Its increasing popularity is evidence that it 
has, to use a hackneyed phrase, “ met a long-felt want.” 

The ambition of every good gas manager now is, I suppose, to 
banish the domestic coal-fire during the summer months. The 
subject of heating water by gas is one that will appeal to us all. 
To my mind, this is one of the most important points of advance 
which are open for our consideration to-day; and I am firmly 
persuaded that the attention which is being given to domestic 
gas appliances of all kinds, and the energy which is displayed in 
the “ marketing ” of them, will be richly rewarded. 


THE COMMERCIAL SIDE. 


The forward progressive spirit of which I speak has led to the 
consideration of many phases of our business, and has thrown a 
searching light upon commercial matters. If the technical side 
has shown such steady progress, it is passing strange, and yet 
none the less true, that the commercial side still leaves much to be 
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desired. Yet it is plainly to be seen that, if the industry is to show 
forth at its best against the very severe competition it now has to 
face, it must prepare itself for a re-organization (or would “ crea- 
tion ” be a better word ?) of its selling departments. 

It is too late in the day to preserve the one-time prevailing 
attitude that “ we make gas for youto apply for.” It is necessary 
to realize that we have an article the sale of which can be pushed 
with the same good results as to trade done which always follow 
a good forward policy in every other business. The challenge 
which our competitors continually throw down as to cheaper and 
more efficient service, is not to be met by keeping the necessary 
corrective facts carefully tabulated and locked up. More and 
more the fact becomes apparent that the weak side has been that 
concerned with the sales. 

It is difficult, perhaps, to lay one’s finger upon the exact causes 
for the flabby commercialism of which I speak. The unfortunate 
manager whose plea for an extension of manufacturing plant used 
so often to be made piquant by his recollection of many previous 
winters’ counting of gasholder rivets, may be sure of kindly judg- 
ment by his professional brethren when the decision of the powers 
that be has so often been based on the determination to spend 
no more money and to try “just one” more winter. To such an 
one, the summer has meant only atime of hurried preparation for 
the next much-dreaded winter ; and the advent of new districts, 
streets, or even single customers has awakened some rather 
mixed feelings. Other undertakings, again, there are whose 
schemes for extension have been apparently never ending, and 
whose increased consumption has always been a source of some 
anxiety as well as pride. No efforts could, of course, be made 
in the direction of pushing sales. All attention was necessarily 
focussed upon the manufacture; and, as a natural consequence, 
many men trained under these conditions, and who are managers 
to-day, suffered from the lack of opportunity to develop and use 
their commercial instincts. Can it, then, be wondered at that the 
display should in many cases be not all we could wish ? 

We are privileged, however, to see among us the representatives 
of undertakings of which the powers that be have given earnest 
attention to this matter ; and the success which they have rightly 
earned and enjoy should act as a healthy stimulant. Their 
methods of organization will well repay study, and a general 
adoption of them so far as they may be applicable to the peculiar 
circumstances of each case cannot but be attended by the most 
satisfactory results. Without doubt the day of the commercial 
man in the gas profession is coming; and the sooner he comes 
into his own, the better for us all. We have a splendid industry. 
It is strong and capable of expansion, but faced with relentless 
competition. Let us see to it that it is defended by the use of the 
best possible business methods. 


MAINTENANCE. 


A word as to maintenance. By careful manufacture, we may 
cheapen and improve our gas; by energetic salesmanship, suc- 
cessfully offer it; but if it cannot be used by our customers to the 
best advantage, then, sooner or later, we must go to the wall. 
The offering for sale in our show-rooms of up-to-date appliances, 
the maintenance of lights at lowest cost, and the regular inspec- 
tion of cookers, are methods (among many others) of dealing with 
clients which are mutually beneficial, and will appeal to us all. 
Skilled and courteous attention in this respect makes all the 
difference between the loss or retention of customers; and as this 
attention is given under such conditions that very little, if any, 
supervision is possible, the importance of the proper training of 
the outdoor staff is at once apparent. This is a problem which 
has occupied much attention of late, and opportunities for those 
concerned to obtain the necessary qualifications are being pro- 
vided by united efforts in many districts. The service of main- 
tenance must be cheap and thorough ; all consideration of profit 
in this department being of a secondary nature—our great object 
being to secure and retain permanent users of gas. 

Thus, briefly, I have endeavoured to bring to your notice a few 
considerations relating to the future well-being of the gas industry. 
That we should from time to time carefully examine our position 
as to progress, and as to that of our rivals, is most essential. To 
say that we should survey the field of operations to occupy any 
uncultivated tracts, that we should seek to discover fresh spheres 
of usefulness, and to seize quickly upon new opportunities for 
economy and efficiency, is only to point to duties which, judging 
by the past records and present attainments, will be carried out 
with great and ever-increasing success. 


At the conclusion of the address, 


Mr. CANNING proposed a vote of thanks to the President, and 
said he wished particularly to congratulate him upon the address, 
which was one of the best to which he had ever listened. It 
covered a vast extent of ground, and was thoroughly practical. 
There were contained in it a number of most useful recommenda- 
tions which they would all do well to ponder over and take to 
heart. There was one matter to which he would like to refer in 
connection with the recent labour troubles—and this was that 
these had been completely obviated, he thought, at gas-works 
where a scheme of profit-sharing or co-partnership founded upon, 
or similar to, that inaugurated by the late Sir George Livesey 
was operating. It was his (Mr. Canning’s) opinion that, though 
very possibly there might be difficulties in respect to its universal 
application, eventually some such scheme, which would bring 
about kindlier feelings between employer and employed, might 





prove to be the salvation of our country with regard to labour 
troubles to which no solution at present, except the one he referred 
to, seemed applicable. The President’s address was one that 
would encourage them all, because it reminded them of the pro- 
gress they had made in the past, urged them to still greater 
progress, and was full of optimism (and well-founded optimism) 
for the future. They were in no need of false optimism. They 
had every cause to look forward most confidently ; for there was 
no reason why the future of the gas industry should not be much 
greater than its already magnificent past. 

Mr. H. D. Mappen (Cardiff), in seconding, said he was sure 
they were all much struck with the wide and common-sense view 
the President had taken in surveying the whole situation of gas 
administration. Right through, he had “ hit the nail on the head ;” 
and the address, if carefully read afterwards, would open out many 
possibilities of studying the various points raised. 

Mr. SHADBOLT asked whether the meeting would permit him at 
this stage—as one who had known their President for some years 
now, and, in fact, had known him in another place—to add a few 
words in support of the resolution, though he was not a member 
of the Wales and Monmouthshire Institution. The address, to 
his mind, breathed throughout the spirit of the times in which they 
lived and laboured. It was Mr. Swain; and when they had said 
this, they had practically encompassed the whole address. There 
they had the man exposed to view. His outlook was of the 
keenest; and the conclusions at which he arrived were of the 
soundest. To discuss a Presidential Address was, of course, out 
of the question; but one might emphasize, and possibly be allowed 
to bring out, as it were, a few of the principal points mentioned; 
and with their permission, he would like to do this. He con- 
gratulated the President and members upon the very active work 
being carried on in connection with what they called their Special 
Purposes Section—and what in some other parts was known as 
the Commercial Section. Undoubtedly, this was a very useful 
sphere of labour which could not be entered into in a public or 
semi-public meeting of this character. It was only those who had 
followed—if even for a short period—the work of such sections 
who could really appreciate them at their true value. Whether 
they should be, or were, a recognized spur to apply to the senior 
body with a view to greater deeds, remained to be seen, and was 
possibly an open question. But as time went on, it would probably 
be felt that this section was one of the most useful branches of 
work; and the President’s statement in this connection was one 
which he (Mr. Shadbolt) would urge those who had not already 
joined to take very closely to heart. It was remarked in the 
address that, ‘‘ We are somehow just now taking stock, as it were, 
and considering the value of our District and Central Institutions.” 
It seemed to him that this was one of the best signs of life and 
vitality that they could wish to see. When they became complacent 
and sat at home or in their offices congratulating themselves upon 
what wonderful people they were, and how very successfully they 
were managing their concerns, they were courting danger. Mr. 
Swain was very well aware of this; and he warned the members. 
Reference was made in the address to advertising and publicity ; and 
he thought there were few of those present who would not agree that 
this side of their business had been sadly neglected in the past, 
for the simple reason that their operations had been so successful. 
There was no reason why they should not be equally, or more, 
successful in the future. But the path was more strenuous than 
ithad been in the past, if they would discharge their duty to the 
undertakings they served, to the public they catered for, and to 
themselves. The President asked them to heartily back-up the 
present publicity movement, which, as they were all aware, was 
rapidly coming to a head. Now, the Wales and Monmouthshire 
Institution at the present time were not backing it up quite to the 
extent that he (Mr. Shadbolt) thought they might do. He did not 
know the number of gas undertakings in Wales, or the member- 
ship of their Institution; but might he tell them, without any 
offence, that up to the present time only nine or ten undertakings 
in the areacovered by the Wales and Monmouthshire Institution 
had agreed to join the movement? The President had pointed 
out how little had been done by gas undertakings in the way of 
advertising. And here, again, he would support him, by asking 
them to heartily back-up the publicity movement, so that, once it 
was started, it might be an unqualified success. A meeting which 
was to be held in London on October 12 to form a suitable body 
to carry out this work of publicity would be duly announced in 
the Technical Press. The undertakings that had promised their 
support would be notified of the arrangements that were being 
made. A constitution would be proposed at that meeting which, 
if adopted, would immediately assume the administration of the 
fund which was being raised by the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
In addition to this, the present Publicity Committee were So 
determined that no stone should be left unturned—that no one 
should be in ignorance of the proposals—that particulars would 
be published in the Technical Press; so that there would be no 
excuse for anyone not to know what was intended to be done and 
how it was intended to be done. Particularly would he lay stress 
upon the fact that special pains had been taken that due — 
sentation might be obtained by every district in accordance with 
the support which it lent to the movement. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily accorded, — ; 

The PresipEnT expressed his gratification at the kind way 10 
which the members had received his address. He feared em 
what he had said had been only a reiteration of thoughts which 
had been in the minds of the members already. But perhaps 
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it was as well that sometimes these views should be collected 
together in such a form as this. He appreciated very much the 
remarks of Mr. Shadbolt; and he appreciated his presence at the 
meeting—both as President of the Parent Institution and as an 
old personal friend. The members would have gathered, of 
course, from what Mr. Shadbolt had said, that the support they 
might give—and which he hoped would be increased—to the pub- 
licity movement would be given to a live body. He sincerely 
hoped that this support might grow on every hand. 


ALTERATION OF A SPECIAL PURPOSES SECTION RULE. 


The PrREsIDENT then called upon Mr. Canning to move a reso- 
lution standing in his name, dealing with an alteration of Rule 2 
of the Special Purposes Section. 

Mr. CanninG remarked that the reason for suggesting the 
alteration of Rule 2 could be explained briefly. The original rule 
permitted the co-option of members upon the Special Purposes 
Section; but it provided that co-opted members should already 
be members of the Wales and Monmouthshire Institution. It 
had seemed to some of those upon the Council that they should, 
if thought desirable, have the power of co-opting from outside— 
that they should still preserve the power of co-opting within their 
own body, but that they should not confine their choice absolutely 
toit. If at any time they thought that somebody outside the Insti- 
tution possessed an experience in the matters for which the 
Special Purposes Section was formed to deal, which would be of 
value and assistance to the section, they wanted to be empowered 
to co-opt such persons. This was roughly the reason for the sug- 
gested alteration at the end of the rule, by omitting the words, 
“Such persons must be members of the Institution.” In addition 
to this, another alteration had been suggested ; but this he would, 
with the permission of the President, withdraw. If the proposal 
he now made was agreed to, Rule 2 would read as follows: 


“‘ Membership of the section shall be open to any gas undertakings 
whose engineer and manager is a member of the Institution, on pay- 
ment to the Honorary Treasurer of the Institution of the sum of 
1os. 6d. in the case of undertakings whose make is below 50 million 
cubic feet per annum, and ats. in the case of undertakings whose 
make is above 50 million cubic feet per annum, upon registration 
and subsequently upon the ist of October every year. In addi- 
tion to representatives so elected, the section may, on the recommen- 
dation of the Committee of the section, co-opt persons, not exceeding 
three in number, who, by reason of their professional knowledge and 
experience, are qualified to assist in advancing the objects of the 
section.” 


He thought it would be an advantage to the section if they had 
this liberty of choice; and therefore he proposed the amendment 
of the rule. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY seconded the proposition; and it was 
agreed to. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL PURPOSES SECTION. 


The Hon. Secretary then read the first annual report of the 
Special Purposes Section. Thisstatedthat Mr. Thomas Canning, 
J.P., was unanimously elected President, and Mr. J. E. Kenshole 
Vice-President. A number of matters had been considered, 
ranging from coke and other residuals to evening classes. 

The adoption of the report was proposed by Mr. L. G. Lanec- 
FORD (Abertillery), seconded by Mr. J. E. KENSHOLE (Merthyr). 

The PrEsiIpENT said they were anxious to know, of course, 
whether they were proceeding on the lines the members would 
wish ; and they would be glad of any suggestions or criticism. 
He would like to say that sad duties had kept him from attend- 
ing the meetings as he would have wished to do. A great deal 
of ground had been covered during the year; and they hoped 
some good would result. They were very anxious indeed that 
the membership should be extended, and equally anxious that 
subjects which any member would like to be discussed should be 
brought to the notice of the Secretary. 

The report was adopted without further discussion. 


Tue Mertuyr Gas Company and THEIR Works. 


Mr. J. E. KensHore, the Engineer and Manager, then read a 
paper on “The Merthyr Gas Company and their Works.” This 
will be found on p. 42. At its conclusion, 

Mr. R. A. BrowninG (Neath) proposed a vote of thanks to the 
author. He said he had had the pleasure of going over the works 
and seeing them under construction; and he thought the members 
would agree when they had inspected them that they were well 
planned. It must be a great relief to Mr. Kenshole to be in 
charge of a new up-to-date plant, considering the difficulties he 
experienced at the old works. 

Mr. A. J. Warp (Cardiff) seconded the proposal. 

The PreEsIDENT, in supporting it, said the paper was a useful 
one. It was always helpful to read and to theorize on what 
should be done; but there was a most satisfactory feeling when 
they heard what had been actually accomplished. “The record of 
skill and care bestowed upon work such as this could not fail 
to be of very great value; and the reader of the paper was to be 
congratulated. 

The vote was heartily accorded, and 

Mr. KENsHOLE, in acknowledgment, said it had been a great 
Pleasure to read his short paper, and it would be a still greater 
Pleasure to take the members round the works, so that they might 
See exactly what was being done. 





APPOINTMENT OF A REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUNCIL OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


The PresipENT said the next business was the election of a 
representative on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
for the year commencing June, 1912. There was a very good 
practice in their Institution of asking the retiring President to 
accept this office. He would be glad if some member would make 
a proposal. 

Mr. Brownina proposed Mr. J. H. Canning for the office, 
feeling sure they would thus be well represented. 

Mr. BrookMAN seconded this; and it was agreed to. 

Mr. Canninc briefly returned thanks. 


PLACE OF NExT MEETING. 


The PresIpENT said he hoped they would give him the pleasure 
of welcoming them at Pontypridd on the occasion of the next 
meeting. There was perhaps not much to show them there after 
what they would see at Merthyr; but they would be warmly wel- 
comed, and he hoped there would be a good attendance. 

On the proposition of Mr. KENSHOLE, seconded by Mr. Can- 
NING, it was agreed that the next meeting should be held at 
Pontypridd. 

THANKS TO THE GAS COMPANY 


The PresiDENT said he thought they could not do less than 
tender a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors of 
the Gas Company for their invitation to Merthyr, for providing a 
room for the meeting, and for their hospitality. A society such 
as theirs, which had no settled home, could appreciate most heartily 
such hospitality when extended to it. The members felt that it 
was a recognition of the work which they, in their corporate capa- 
city, tried to do, by those from whom such recognition was most 
welcome. He proposed that a hearty vote of thanks be given to 
the Chairman, Directors, and Engineer of the Merthyr Gas Com- 
pany for their kindness that day. 

Mr. F.C. WuiteE (Treharris) seconded this; and it was cordially 
agreed to. 

AND THE Hon. SECRETARY. 


The PresipEntT said that Mr. Octavius Thomas should receive 
a most cordial vote of thanks was always a feature of their meet- 
ings; but though it had become a custom among them, it never 
degenerated into formalism or a perfunctory matter. They felt 
that in Mr. Thomas they had each and all a good friend, and the 
Wales and Monmouthshire Institution the very best of Secretaries. 
No trouble was too much, and no matter too little, for him to 
tackle. When he (the President) left Yorkshire some five years 
ago, a friend of his there urged him to seek the friendship of Mr. 
Thomas. “ You will find him,” said he, “ the straightest man you 
ever met, the best of good fellows, and one who has not an atom 
of unkindness in his whole nature.” All this he now knew of his 
own experience to be true of their Secretary; and he could not 
add or say anything better. He moved that their heartiest thanks 
be given to Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. CANNING, in seconding, remarked that Mr. Swain’s York- 
shire friend undoubtedly knew something in giving him the advice 
he did. They were all indebted to Mr. Thomas for many acts of 
kindness. 

The vote having been carried with applause, 

The Hon. SEcreTary acknowledged it, and suggested that it 
would be of great assistance to him if some member would volun- 
teer a paper for the next meeting. 

This concluded the business. 


THE LUNCHEON, 
The members then adjourned to luncheon in the hotel, on the 
invitation of the Chairman and Directors of the Gas Company. 
One of the Directors—Mr. V. H. THomas—presided, in the un- 


avoidable absence of Mr. H. P. Linton, the Chairman of the Com: 
pany. After lunch, there was some interesting speech-making. 


The Loyal Toast having been duly honoured, 

Mr. J. H. Cannina proposed “The Institution of Gas Engineers.” 
It was not, he said, necessary, in a gathering like the present, that he 
should enlarge much upon the aims and objects of the Institution. 
They were well known to all of them; but still perhaps one might 
refer slightly to the work now being carried on by the Institution, and 
compare this work with what was carried out by them only a short 
number of years ago. His own acquaintance was first made with the 
Institution, he thought, as a boy of eleven or twelve years of age. 
It happened to be at the memorable meeting at Glasgow before the 
split unfortunately took place in the forces of their industry ; and it 
would be very instructive to compare the programme of that meeting 
with the programme of one of the more recent gatherings. Since that 
time, of course, the competition of electricity had produced an entire 
revolution in the methods of the gas industry ; and in consequence the 
Institution had had to adapt itself to meet the requirements of the pre- 
sentday. There was no surer sign of the vitality of an Institution than 
its capacity for adapting itself to new conditions. As they were all 


‘ aware, at the time of the French Revolution the Government of France 


was too rigid or not elastic enough to adapt itself to the new conditions ; 
and so it had been swept away. It had not been so, however, with the 
premier Institution representing the gas industry, which had adapted 
itself well to modern conditions. It had stood well all the tests that 
had been applied to it; and it was perfectly ready now, under the 
presidency of Mr. Shadbolt (whose name he wished to couple with the 
toast), to meet all that might be required of it. With regard to Mr. 
Shadbolt himself, his name had been a household word in the industry 
for many years past. They all knew his ability ; and under his able 
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presidency the coming year of the existence of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers would be as full of benefit to the industry as any that had 
preceded it. 

Mr. SHADBOLT said he was getting almost accustomed to responding 
to this particular toast.. Mr. Canning had referred to the adaptation 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers to altering circumstances; and he 
might have referred to the necessity for the adaptation even in the 
person of the President to the changing conditions of the times in which 
they moved, because so much was expected of one—and justly so. If 
they considered that, not only was the form of their annual programme 
so considerably altered since the time Mr. Canning referred to, but 
also that their interests and their connections had become more com- 
plex. At that particular time, the District Associations which existed 
were very different from what they were now. At the present 
time, they found the District Associations of the country, including 
the Welsh, and Irish, and Scotch, all closely and actually affiliated 
with the Parent Institution; and when they considered this fact, 
they could imagine without any great mental effort the great change 
that had gradually come over the organizations of their industry. 
This change was only the beginning of things. First they had disrup- 
tion ; then amalgamating and uniting of forces; then a further uniting 
in connection with affiliation ; and now they were looking forward to 
the next move. This spirit of adaptation, he believed, permeated all 
ranks—from the Commercial Sections of the District Associations to 
the Council of the Institution themselves. Through the representa- 
tives sent to the Council by the District Associations, the central body 
were now closely in touch with every corner of the country, Ata full 
Council meeting, they had representatives from no less than eight 
District Associations. He would not refer any further to publicity ; 
but there was one movement which must inevitably sooner or later 
follow on this. This was the movement alluded to by Mr. Helps in 
the course of his Presidential Address to the Institution of Gas 
Engineers—the widening of the basis of the national organization. 
Whatever form it might take—and as to this he would not venture 
to prophesy—they might depend upon it that the publicity move- 
ment which was now about to take concrete form was only the fore- 
runner of something else. The time had gone by when the onus of 
looking after their industry must devolve upon the technical officials 
only. Why should the technical officials of any undertaking bear the 
brunt of promoting the welfare of the industry? So long as they 
qualified themselves to discharge their duties, and fitted themselves 
for all the demands that could be made upon them, this was all that 
could reasonably be expected of them. Much greater sinews of war 
were needed than they had yet been provided with before they could 
attend to the requirements of the industry and pave the way for its 
further advancement, as they ought todo. It was one of the richest 
industries in thiscountry ; and yet they found themselves holding back 
because of that great mass of inertia which must sooner or later give 
way to the needs of the times and enable the industry to go forward 
and fill its proper sphere. They saw the signs of what they were 
running up against every day; and their Institution, which claimed to 
be the premier body in connection with the gas industry, comprised 
at the present time not many more than 800 men, who represented 
they might say an industry with a capital of, possibly, £140,000,000 
to £150,000,000. They did not represent it; they only represented 
the technical side of it. This publicity movement was one in which 
officials of all kinds must have a part and must have a voice. 
They must assist in helping forward the industry—in making 
the industry what it really could and what it really ought to be. 
The gas industry had been with the public so long, and served 
them in so unostentatious a manner, that they really were not taken 
seriously. When they attempted to enlighten the public as to what 
the gas industry did, and when they fell into line with other industries, 
and made people realize the value of the service they rendered, then, 
and not until then, would the public appreciate what was done for 
them by the gas industry. To do this, necessitated bringing every 
interest into line. There they had before them a great work, in 
organizing the various interests of the industry on a broad basis, 
where there would be room for all and exclusion of none. Such 
a basis was of the style of that which the present signs foretold. 
Many of them were very conservative, in that they did not like 
the idea—those who were engineers and managers—of (say) the 
secretary coming to their meetings. They would say the secre- 
tary had nothing to do with the technical part of the business, and 
only. came to pick up wrinkles. There were others—he was one of 
them himself—who liked to mingle a little pleasure with the serious 
business meetings; and possibly they might not always care to have 
their chairman present on these occasions. [Laughter.] But there 
was not the slightest reason why these different branches of administra- 
tion of the gas industry should not pull together for the same result, 
and why they should not be organized thoroughly and work on their 
own particular lines. This was what they had immediately facing 
them. And if in the course of time they could bring this matter to a 
successful issue, taey would have fulfilled Mr. Canning’s prophecy that 
their future would be greater possibly than their past or present. This 
was the great question which was before them ; and he asked them on 
behalf of the premier Institution to give it consideration, so that when 
it came up for discussion their representative on the Council might be 
able to say that the opinion of the Welsh Institution was that the thing 
should be done on these or those lines. He thanked them for the way 
in which they had proposed and accepted the toast of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. 

The CuHairRMAN proposed ‘‘ The Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Institution of Gas Engineers and Managers.” Every profession, he 
remarked, possessed an organization similar in character to this one; 
and he did not think it was possible to exaggerate the value of such 
bodies. They gave the younger men an opportunity of coming and 
exchanging views with others of riper experience, and of getting hints 
they would not otherwise be able to obtain easily. He knew that in 
these Institutions help and advice were readily given by the seniors. 
He had not had the privilege of being present at their business meeting 
that day; but he had heard the last speech, and he felt sure that if they 
had come to hear that alone their time would not have been wasted. 
He wished them every prosperity, and was glad they had taken the 





opportunity of coming to Merthyr. 
offered them a hearty welcome. 

The PRESIDENT, in responding, said they were all much indebted to 
the proposer of the toast for the kindly things he had said, and for his 
good wishes for the welfare of their Institution, which they had all so 
much at heart. The interest they took in each other’s doings—the 
records of which were most willingly laid bare on these occasions— 
had led to what had been happily termed “competition by com- 
parison.” They met together from time to time, combining mutual 
self-instruction with pleasure ; and the measure of their success was 
the applicability of the resulting information to the various undertakings 
in theircharge. Thus they performed at once a pleasure to themselves 
and a duty to the public. They recognized that not all the knowledge 
was contained in one head, and acted accordingly. Their Institution 
was as yet young ; but it had already become part of the life of the gas- 
men of Wales and Monmouthshire. Looking around upon those pre- 
sent, he felt no fear as to the future. Continuing, he proposed ‘“ The 
Merthyr Gas Company,” who, he said, had deserved well of their 
town. They had rendered a good public service for many years ; and 
in erecting splendid new works, they had given an earnest of their 
opinion that Merthyr was not dead yet by a Jong way. In providing 
room as they had done for future increases of business, they had shown 
their belief both in the future of Merthyr and in their own. It was 
evident from the progress of the Company and the enterprise displayed 
by them, that Mr. Kenshole had a Chairman and Directors who took 
an interest in what he did, and who were themselves abreast of the 
times. 

The Cuairman, in reply, expressed regret at the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. Linton andthe other Directors. He hoped the members would 
approve of the new works when they saw them. 

Mr. KENSHOLE also returned thanks. He remarked that it had been 
his privilege to serve the Company as Manager for eleven years ; and 
he did not think he had ever yet received a cross word from any one of 
the Directors. 


In the name of the Company, he 


Visir TO THE NEW Works. 

The company then proceeded, under the guidance of Mr. Kens- 
hole, to the new gas-works. There was much here of interest to 
the members ; and the visit was the more enjoyed from the fact 
that they had earlier in the day had described to them by Mr. 
Kenshole (see p. 42) that which was to be seen there. 


GAS LIGHTING AT THE TURIN EXHIBITION. 


Installation of High-Pressure ‘‘ Pharos” Lamps. 
Those of our readers who have visited the Turin Exhibition 
will, of course, have noticed the fine installation of high-pressure 
gas lighting with “ Pharos” lamps which has been carried out 


by the Consumers’ Gas Company of Turin. According to some 
particulars given in a recent number of “ L’Industria,” the instal- 
lation comprises 205 lamps ‘supplied by the Deutsche Gasgliih- 
licht Aktiengesellschaft), mounted on 185 posts, supporting one, 
two, or threelamps. Of the total number, 188 lamps are of 1000- 
candle, 15 of 2000-candle, and two of 5000-candle power; the total 
light-giving capacity being 228,000 candles. The “ Pharos” light 
is produced by compressed gas or compressed air; but preference 
is given to the latter for public lighting when there are no private 
consumers, and especially where there are no pipes in existence, 
as the expense of duplicate piping is avoided. The plant now 
in use at the exhibition, being intended solely for the illumi- 
nation of open spaces, was, for the sake of economy, constructed 
for compressed gas. 

There are three compressors—one with a capacity of 230,000 
candles, and two of 75,000 candles, working at the rate of 500 revo- 
lutions per minute. They are belt-driven from an alternate-current 
electric motor, at 500 volts. The burners are inverted, and are 
furnished with suitable regulators. They are so arranged that the 
light is projected and evenly distributed within a considerable 
radius without producing shadows. They give a brilliant white, 
but at the same time warm, light, having very few of the ultra- 
violet rays so injurious to the eyes; and they are much more 
powerful than ordinary burners. Compared with electric arc 
lamps, the “ Pharos” system is more economical, because the 
lamps can be mounted on standards and brackets, as well as sus- 
pended. Their ignition is simultaneous and automatic. The 
mantles have a life of about 150 hours; and cleaning is done 
every eight or fifteen days. Thisisa distinct advantage compared 
with electric arc lamps, which require cleaning and the renewal 
of carbons daily. 

The economy in cost of maintenance and the small consump- 
tion of gas with the “ Pharos” system (0°41 litre and 0°39 litre pet 
candle-hour respectively for the three and two burner lamps) 
allow of a considerable reduction of expense being effected in 
comparison with other systems of lighting —viz., 40 to 50 per cent. 
in the case of electric incandescent and arc lamps, 50 to 70 pel 
cent. in that of metallic filament lamps, and 80 to go per cent. with 
carbon filament lamps. The installation at the exhibition has, it 
is stated, given the utmost satisfaction. 











Lighting of the Scottish Exhibition—Mr. J. Richard | Milne 
writes to draw attention to an error in our report of the lighting 
at the Glasgow Exhibition in the “ JournaL ” for Sept. 19. The 
three “Nonpareil” burners in the Concert Hall are, he oe 
supplied with gas under town’s pressure and not with high 
pressure gas as was reported. 
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EASTERN COUNTIES GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Half-Yearly Meeting at Felixstowe. 


A bright bracing day was last Friday, at Felixstowe, when the 
members of the Association met there, under the presidency of 
Mr. F. M. Paternoster, the Engineer and Manager of the Gas 
Company serving the town, and serving it well and actively. The 
temptations to stay there were many; and arrangements had 
been made by several of the members and their ladies to spend 
the week-end in the town, and occupy the time exploring its sur- 
rounding beauties. 


On Friday, the rendezvous was the Felix Hotel; and there at 
one o’clock the members were entertained to luncheon by the 
Chairman and Directors of the Gas Company. It is only a few 
years since the members were at Felixstowe; and then they 
received similar hospitality. This early repeated kindness and 
interest were much appreciated by the visitors. At the luncheon, 
on this occasion, there were at the head table and among the 
guests not only the Directors of the Company, but several gentle- 
men of local official standing. The Chairman of the Company 
(Mr. S. Alexander) presided; and on his right and left hand sides 
were the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. R.G. 
Shadbolt) and the retiring President of the Eastern Counties 
Association (Mr. J. W. Auchterlonie). The Vice-Chairman of the 
Company and Chairman of the District Council (Mr. E. H. Wood- 
mancy) was there, as well as the other Directors, Mr. T. E. Priest- 
man, Mr. T. Ward, and Mr. Worthington Church. The Company’s 
Solicitor (Mr. A. J. Howard) was at the table; and the town was 
represented by Mr. D. J. Cowles, J.P., Chairman of the Lighting 
Committee, Mr. H. Clegg, Surveyor, and Mr. Napier Prentice, the 
Electricity Supply Company’s Engineer. There were several 
others—too many, in fact, to name individually. The retiring 
Secretary of the Association (Mr. T. A. Guyatt, of Ely) and the 
new Secretary (Mr. J. Davis, of Gravesend) were also there. Mr. 
Paternoster looked after the large company with the vigour he 
always displays over all matters that he takes in hand. After 
luncheon, the loyal toast was honoured ; and then 


The CuarrMAN Offered the visitors a hearty welcome. He remarked 
that it was not often a town was honoured with the presence of the 
Association with so few years intervening between one visit and 
another. But the Directors of the Company esteemed it a twofold 
pleasure. It might be taken that the first visit of the members was so 
pleasant that they wanted to come to them again, though he had no 
doubt the primary object of the gathering there that day was to do 
honour to their Manager. Would those present allow him (the 
Chairman) to say that, having been in almost daily contact with Mr. 
Paternoster since he became the Company’s Manager ten or {welve 
years ago, he had found it ever to be a pleasure to be associated with 
him. [Applause.] They had had, as the members were aware, a 
very arduous task in reorganizing their plant at the gas-works; 
and they had had great difficulties with which to contend. The 
first was that the works were built on the bed of a river. Conse- 
quently, it had been very difficult to get good foundations for their 
regenerative settings, and for the whole arrangement of the plant. He 
was glad so many of the members had been to the works that morning ; 
and it was a pleasure to the Directors to hear what their visitors thought 
of the plant. He was glad to think, from what he had heard, that 
they all thoroughly endorsed the action the Company’s Manager had 
taken, and the wisdom he had displayed in the work. It had been to 
the Directors a great satisfaction that Mr. Paternoster had, with such 
ingenuity, forethought, and adaptability, obtained for them works, 
which he (the Chairman) thought would stand them in good 
stead for some few years to come. If he might be further allowed 
to say so, the members, in honouring Mr. Paternoster by elect- 
ing him as President, had selected a young man who had got his 
head screwed on the right way. They had in the town a keen 
electrical competition, financed by the Council ; and consequently the 
Company had great competition to deal with. But the Directors 
were quite satisfied there was scope and room for the two compe- 
titors; and the Gas Company would be pleased to run side by side 
with their electricity rivals. It was said that their friends could do 
cooking by electricity as cheaply as by gas, but they had a good bit to 
do before that would happen. At the Electrical Exhibition now being 
held at Olympia, he understood that Messrs. Lyons and Co. would not 
permit, as caterers there, the cooking to be done by electricity; they 
insisted upon using gas. Gas could hold its own for lighting, cooking, 
and heating, and for street lighting. The future of gas was a proud 
one ; and in the presence of the Manager of the electricity works, he 
could also say that there was a great future for electricity. He trusted 
they would work harmoniously together. On behalf of the Directors 
of the Company, he repeated that they were pleased to see the mem- 
bers present ; and he hoped they would have a happy visit. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Woodmancy) observed that though it was 
not a long time since the Association visited Felixstowe, he was quite 
Sure the members would find considerable improvements had been 
— in the town in the short interval. He remarked upon the beau- 
re of the town and district ; and he incidentally mentioned that, as 
= airman of the Council, he had been asked to start, and had started, 

© new engine at the electricity works. This was, he thought, rather 
oe position for the Vice-Chairman of a Gas Company to be in. 

> members would find the electrical plant in thorough good order, 
and up to date ; and if any gas undertaking was thinking of adding the 
Podaction of electricity to their business, he was sure their Electrical 
ngineer (Mr, Napier Prentice) would be pleased to render assistance, 





and show how electricity was generated noiselessly and odourlessly. 
[Laughter.] He also spoke about the excellent condition of the roads, 
which were a great credit to the Surveyor and to the Corporation. 
The President-Elect of the Association also took a little credit ; for he, 
along with the Surveyor, had concocted a tar dressing for the road 
surfaces. 

Mr. AuCHTERLONIE (the retiring President), said, on behalf of the 
members of the Association, he should like to state how much they 
appreciated the words of welcome that had fallen from the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman, and the generous hospitality of the Company. 
As had been said, it was only three-and-a-half years since the Asso- 
ciation last visited Felixstowe ; and the members were then highly 
delighted with their visit. The visit on this occasion was largely due 
to the fact that their esteemed and respected friend Mr. Paternoster 
had been elected to the presidential chair of the Association ; and the 
Directors of the Company magnanimously again extended to the 
Association an invitation, which the members were only too happy to 
accept, although they felt they were rather encroaching on the hospi- 
tality of the Company. However, they were glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of again visiting such a charming town. He also congratulated 
the Company on their works, and concluded by asking the members 
to drink to the health of the Chairman and Directors of the Felixstowe 
Gas Company. 

The CuarrmaN briefly but sincerely acknowledged the toast. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 
The Business Meeting was subsequently held in another room 
in the hotel. At the opening of the proceedings, the retiring 
PRESIDENT (Mr. J. W. Auchterlonie) was in the chair. 


PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTION. 


The PreEsIpDENT said he should like, in the first place, to offer a 
hearty welcome to the President of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, of Grantham. The members were all 
pleased to see him present ; and as this was the first opportunity 
as an Association they had had of congratulating him on his 
election to his high office in the British gas industry, they took 
advantage of it most heartily. Further, he thought the members 
would like to wish their friend the health and strength necessary 
to carry out his arduous duties during the coming year. With 
health and strength, he thought Mr. Shadbolt’s natural ability and 
discretion would bring to him a successful year of office. In the 
name of the Association as a body, he congratulated him. 

Mr. SHADBOLT asked to be allowed to at once acknowledge the 
graceful remarks the President had uttered. If anything were 
needed to spur him on with regard to the work which lay before 
him as President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, the Presi- 
dent’s remarks, and their endorsement by the members, had given 
him the necessary fillip. They had before them as an industry, 
as well as an Institution, a very arduous year. There was a great 
deal of work to be done—a great deal of spade and developing 
work. And so long as one felt he had the support of the Dis- 
trict Associations of the country—such support as the President 
had indicated by his remarks—one was convinced that the work 
would prosper, and one’s duty to all concerned was simply to 
peg away and try to discharge the duties of office to the best of his 
ability, feeling he had behind him the support and good wishes 
and the real assistance of the members of the various District 
Associations. 

MINUTES. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. A. Guyatt, of Ely) read the minutes of 

the last meeting, which were at once confirmed. 


New MEMBERS. 

Moved by Mr. Jonn Younc (Hull) and seconded by Mr. J. 
Davis (Gravesend), the following gentlemen were added to the 
membership: Members: Mr. H. Wilkinson, of Slough; Mr. J. W. 
Turner, of Scunthorpe; and Mr. E. Topley, of Tottenham. Asso- 
ciate-Members: Mr. F. C. Sugden, of Leeds; Mr. C. W. Church, 
of Felixstowe ; and Mr. C. W. Thomas, of Stourbridge. 


District REPRESENTATIVE ON THE INSTITUTION COUNCIL. 


The PrEsIDENT proposed that Mr. Paternoster be the District 
Representative on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
It had been in the Association an unwritten law—and it was one 
that had acted well in the past—that the President for the year 
should represent the Association on the Council of the Institu- 
tion. He (Mr. Auchterlonie) therefore proposed that Mr. Pater- 
noster be the representative of the Association Council. Hewas 
sure that the President-elect would throw his whole energy and 
ability into the work. 

Mr. H. Wimuurst (Sleaford) seconded the motion. 

Mr. PATERNOSTER thanked the members for the honour done 
him in electing him as their representative on the Council of the 
Institution. He should make it his duty to worthily represent the 
Association on that body. 

Mr. AUCHTERLONIE Said this completed his year of office; but 
before inviting his successor to take the chair, he should like to 
thank the members for the cordial support they had given him 
during his own year of office. He, with full confidence, asked the 
members to extend to his successor the same support as he had 
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himself received; and he was sure the Association would prosper 
in the future as it had done in the past. Hethen called upon Mr. 
Paternoster to take the chair. 


THE NEW AND THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


Mr. PATERNOSTER took the chair amid applause. 

The PreEsIpDENT said his first duty in taking the chair was to 
propose a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Auchterlonie. He had 
been an ideal President. The Association had prospered con- 
siderably under his control; and he was sure the members would 
miss him from the chair. He (the President) should require a 
good deal of his support and assistance during his year of office. 
As a slight memento of his year of office, he should ask him to 
accept the President’s medal, which he trusted he would wear ; 
and when he looked at it, as he probably would frequently, he 
would remember the happy times he had spent in the chair of 
the Association. He asked Mr. Auchterlonie, in the name of the 
Association, to accept the medal. 

Mr. AUCHTERLONIE, in acknowledgment, thanked the Presi- 
dent for the kind words he had used in presenting the medal, 
and the members for it. Regarding his humble efforts during 
his year of office, he was quite aware of his own shortcomings. 
At the same time, he had found considerable pleasure in the work, 
and it had been an educative experience. In his opinion, all the 
younger members of the Association would do well to aspire to 
the office. He could only wish Mr. Paternoster as pleasant a 
year of office as he had had. He thanked the President for his 
kind remarks, and the members for the way in which they had 
received them. 

The PresipEnT then read the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—My first duty is to thank you all, and to express 
my sincere appreciation for the great honour you have conferred 
upon me by electing me as your President; and I trust when my 
term of office expires you will not feel that your confidence has 
been misplaced. I am one of the younger members of the Asso- 
ciation, and the works of which I have charge certainly cannot 
be numbered with the largest or the most important in the dis- 
trict. So I naturally feel somewhat diffident in addressing an 
assembly in which there are so many who can justly be con- 
sidered my superiors in experience and knowledge of the gas pro- 
fession. I have on several occasions presented papers at the 
meetings of the Association; but the magnitude of my task in 
preparing this Presidential Address has, during the last few 
months, made me realize my own deficiencies, and I have more 
than once doubted whether I am capable of submitting matter 
worthy of the traditions of the Association. 

It is the usual admission of every President, as he takes the 
chair, that his predecessors have made it very difficult for him to 
follow in their footsteps; and until my turn came to prepare this 
address, I did not realize how difficult it was to maintain the high 
standard of efficiency set by those who occupied the chair before 
me. I earnestly solicit your sympathy for my shortcomings. 

I must ask the Technical Press to be considerate and not too 
critical of my effort to add something worthy of inclusion in the 
“ Transactions” of the Association. I wish, also, to express my 
gratitude for the knowledge and assistance I have been able to 
gain by the study of the valuable matter which they serve up 
week by week, which undoubtedly results in great benefit to the 
industry in general. 

In arranging my ideas, I find it difficult to avoid following ex- 
amples set by other Presidents of this and similar Associations; 
but I will try to place them before you so as not to be accused 
of plagiarism. I will also endeavour to be concise, and avoid all 
unnecessary padding. 


POSITION OF THE INDUSTRY. 


As responsible officials, we all have need to be proud of the 
present position occupied by the gas industry. Its prospects 
were never brighter, and the popularity of gas stocks as an in- 
vestment show clearly that the public have no fear for the future. 
Employees are for the most part contented with their lot. We 
have been almost unaffected by the recent labour troubles; and 
despite the high price of coal and the competition of electricity, 
the price of gas is constantly being lowered, and was never more 
in favour with the public as a means of obtaining light, heat, and 
power. 

LABOUR QUESTIONS. 


The labour question throughout the country is to-day a very 
serious one, and we cannot expect the cloud to pass without at 
least some indirect influence upon the gas industry. The gas 
worker is no doubt, in the majority of cases, an exception in that 
he is not sharing in the general state of unrest; and it behoves us 
to maintain that good feeling which is in existence. By this state- 
ment, I do not allude to the rates of pay ; for as a whole I believe 
that gas workers are of a class who recognize that they have such 
advantages as permanent employment with a good and regular 
wage. We all, without being accused of socialistic tendencies, can 
and must sympathize as much with the underpaid working man as 
with those of our own profession who are expected to manage a 
gas-works for a wage little higher than that of a stoker. I do think, 
however, that we should use our best endeavours to ensure that 
the men shall work under the best possible conditions, and have 
every possible facility to enable them to perform duties which are 
often of a particularly arduous and special character, 
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The spread of co-partnership and sick and superannuation 
funds is a highly satisfactory sign, binding shareholders and 
employees together to the common good; and I would it were 
possible to see these movements so extended that every gas em- 
ployee might feel he has no need for National Insurance, and 
that the company he serves might be exempted from proposals 
which must undoubtedly increase the burden of both. On the 
matter of sick and superannuation funds, I was particularly im- 
pressed with the suggestion made by Mr. F. W. Cross, of Lea 
Bridge, in his letter to the Press, that a National Gas-Workers 
Mutual Provident Society should be registered and secure ap- 
proval under the National Insurance Bill. I do not see any 
reason why a serious attempt should not be made to take this 
matter in hand. 


SALARIES OF OFFICIALS. 


One thing we have to deplore is the poorness of the salaries 
sometimes offered by companies and corporations when inviting 
applications for positions as responsible officials in their gas un- 
dertakings. It is not at all unusual to see an advertisement in 
the newspapers inviting applications for the post of manager of 
a medium-sized gas-works; the salary offered being as low as, 
and even lower than, that usually paid to a foreman on most 
works of similar size. Surely the time has come when it is 
necessary to find some means by which a gas manager can be 
assured of a salary commensurate with the responsibilities of his 
position. 

MANUFACTURING NOTES. 


The price at which we can obtain the necessary raw materials 
must always to a large extent affect the price at which gas can be 
produced ; but though the coal inarket is probably not so favour- 
able as we should like to see it, yet the continued improvements 
made in manufacturing processes, and the present satisfactory 
state of the market for residuals, inspires us with the confidence 
that there can be no fear of any reduction in profits likely to 
affect the prosperity of the gas concerns of the country. 

The recent developments in carbonizing plant make it difficult 
for a gas manager to decide upon the most suitable method to re- 
commend his directors to adopt when considering the question 
of new works or extension of the retort-house. The vertical 
retort-setting has without a doubt come to stay; and although it 
appears to be the most desirable form of plant, many of us feel 
that the last word has not yet been said for horizontals. A large 
number are, I think, still sitting on the fence with regard to this 
matter ; and, personally, I do not feel satisfied that the vertical 
retort is suitable for small works. 

Last April, I described the installation of a bench of horizontal 
retorts at Felixstowe; and on the present occasion I propose to 
make only a brief allusion tothis plant. Since then two additional 
beds, of six retorts each, have been completed, and have been at 
work some weeks, with satisfactory results. The contractors for 
the work gave excellent guarantees for both the new settings 
and those installed in 1910 ; and so far as fuel consumption and 
make per mouthpiece are concerned, I have no present cause for 
complaint. With regard to the life of the retorts and the regene- 
rators, they have not yet been at work sufficiently long for me to 
express an opinion. We use principally Durham unscreened gas 
coal ; and the guarantee was a make of gooo cubic feet of gas per 
mouthpiece, with a fuel consumption of 12 lbs. of coke per 100 lbs. 
of coal carbonized. The retorts are 22 in. by 16 in. Q’s, 10 feet 
long inside ; the charging being done with hand scoops. When 
the two beds installed in 1910 had been at work for some weeks, 
and the proper adjustments had been decided upon for air-slides 
and dampers, it was found under test that the capabilities of the 
settings had not by any means been over-estimated ; the fuel con- 
sumption working out at between 11 and 12 lbs., and the make 
per mouthpiece reaching the required figure, though, owing to the 
high heats and heavy charges which are necessary to obtain the 
latter, I make no pretence of maintaining this working with manual 
labour, unless under exceptional circumstances. The tests of the 
beds of six recently installed have not yet been completed ; but I 
have no reason to doubt but what they will give the same excellent 
results. 

WATER-GAS PLANT. 


Referring to water gas, I have on a previous occasion men- 
tioned that my Directors installed a plant before commencing the 
rebuilding of the retort-house ; and at this point I propose to say 
a few words on its usefulness under such conditions as exist at 
Felixstowe. At most seaside resorts, more gas is sent out in the 
month of August than in any other month during the year—July 
and September also being heavy months. This naturally means 
that the production of coke is heaviest when there is practically 
no sale for it; and a large stock is collected at an inconvenient 
time. For this reason alone a water-gas plant of some descrip- 
tion is a most useful addition to the carbonizing plant. It enables 
the stock of coke to be kept down when the market price 1s low, 
and at the same time there isa supply of the raw material to make 
water gas when it is most required. A blue water-gas plant was 
selected, because I felt that it would give sufficient assistance for 
some time to come. There was a suitable building in existence on 
the works, alsoa convenient holder, in addition to which purifiers, 
exhausters, &c., were not required ; so the outlay was a small one. 
The plant is arranged so that at any time it can be converted to 
a carburetted water-gas plant, should it be considered necessal y 
to increase the percentage of water gas rather than add to the 
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coal-gas plant. In this way it may also assist in economy in the 
matter of holder accommodation. 

The water gas passes direct from the plant into the storage 
holder, and is drawn from there as required into the foul main in 
the retort-house ; the stream being regulated and measured by a 
rotary meter. From the outlet of the meter there are two pipes, 
which, before being connected to the foul main, are passed through 
the main flue of the settings ; the water gas thus being raised to a 
temperature equal to, and generally above, that of the coal gas— 
usually about 120° Fahr. I have found that to obtain the best 
results the temperature of the water gas must be at least equal 
to that of the coal gas at the point of admixture ; and under these 
conditions, from about 10 to 15 per cent. necessitates very little 
enrichment of the mixed gases. The mixed gases are sent with- 
out enrichment through the whole of the purifying apparatus into 
the storage holder, and, if necessary, enriched with benzol on the 
inlet of the station governor before being sent on the district. 
We keep a careful record of the benzol used day by day, and also 
make frequent testings of illuminating power and calorific value. 
I give below a few figures which I think will be of considerable 
interest. 

Mixture of Coal and Blue Water Gas. 


Tests made over a period of three months. 


Maximum percentage of water gas mixed. . . . 18°87 
Minimum ‘a es Pe eee ae 3°38 
Avermee Guree periods. «6k ke ww || (FB 
Maximum calorific value (11°63 percent. water gas). 553°8 B.Th.U. net. 
Minimum = —: oa 6 Ce )e 680° BTR.U.. net. 


Maximum quantity of benzol (14°04 per cent. water 
gas) used per 1000 cubic feet of mixed gas. . 

Minimum quantity of benzol (13°94 per cent. water 
gas) used per rooo cubic feet of mixed gas. . 

Average quantity of benzol used per 1000 cubic feet 
of mixed gas during test . . ... . 

Average make per tonofcoalduringtest. . . 11,245 cubic feet. 

Average candle power of mixed gas No. 2 burner 15-candle power. 
Quality of coal carbonized—two-thirds Durham unscreened, one-third 

screened nuts. 


0°1416 gallon. 
0'0199 gallon. 


0°0675 gallon. 


These tests were made during the use of direct-fired setting in 
the retort-house. During the recent month of August, the mixture 
contained an average of g per cent. of blue water gas. For twenty 
days during the month the percentage was over 10 per cent., the 
maximum being 15'2 per cent.; and the quantity of benzol used 
for enrichment averaged oor4o gallon per tooo cubic feet of the 
mixed gases. The make of coal gas per ton was 11,532 cubic feet. 
The quality of the mixed gases was kept up to about 15-candle 
power, tested with the No. 2 burner, and the calorific value to about 
510 B.Th.U. net. I should also mention that there is only one 
holder for the mixed gases; and having to work continually in 
and out of this holder, with the inlet and outlet pipes side by side, 
makes it, in my opinion, sometimes necessary to use a larger 
quantity of benzol than would be the case with an additional 
storage holder. 

ILLUMINATING POWER. 


In regard to illuminating power, we are favoured by the close 
attention of an inspector employed by the Council, as, in ad- 
dition to the photometer at the works, the Council keep one con- 
stantly in use at the Town Hall, where also the Company have a 
photometer upon which the official tests are made when notice is 
received from the inspector. I am glad to say that the regular 
testings on behalf of the Council are generally so satisfactory 
that the official tests are few and far between. The standard is 
14-candle power tested by the No. 2 burner. 


DEPOSITS IN WORKING PLANT. 


Before leaving the subject of manufacture, I should like to refer 
to a matter brought to my notice while reading the report of the 
recent meeting of the Waverley Association of Gas Managers, 
when the President made mention of a substance which forms in 
the hydraulic main at the works under his charge. There was 
considerable discussion among the members as to the cause of 
the trouble, also as to the nature of thedeposit; the opinion being 
expressed that it was principally ammonium chloride. 

A short time after reading the report, I was troubled with a 
deposit in the hydraulic mains, liquor pumps, and liquor pipes on 
the works; and I had several conversations with the Inspector of 
Alkali Works as to its composition. The water supply for the 
hydraulic mains and washing plant is obtained from an artesian 
well on the works ; and the following is an analysis of the water. 


Analysis of Water from Artesian Well. 


Grains per Gallon, 


Free ammonia ce 0°084 
Albuminoid ammonia... » « 0°002 
Chlorine in chlorides . 483 = sod: chloride 792 


Solids in solution dried at 212° Fahr, 982 
Hardness before boiling . 143°5 almost entirely permanent. 


I was endeavouring at the time to improve the results obtained 
from the sulphate of ammonia plant; and I questioned the In- 
Spector on the advisability of using this water for the absorption 
of ammonia. He very kindly offered to have an analysis made of 
the deposit I had found ; and the following is a copy of the report 
which I received from the Chief Inspector of Alkali Works. 


_ l—Sample from Suction Pipe of Liquor Pump.—-Consists essen- 
tially of magnesium carbonate associated with a small quantity of 
ammonium carbonate. Chloride, practically absent; and _ sul- 
phate, ditto, Iron oxide, traces, Sulphide, traces (query, present 





as FeS). Calciumcarbonate, traces. Combustible matter present 
in small amount. 

2.—Sample from Hydraulic Main.—Consists essentially of cal- 
cium carbonate associated with much tarry matter, Chloride, 
traces. Ammonia, traces (probably as chloride). Sulphate, absent, 
Iron oxide and alumina, traces. Magnesia, practically absent. 

The absence of magnesium carbonate from Sample No, 2 may 
be due to the presence of ammonium chloride in the liquor, which 
would assist in dissolving the magnesium carbonate. 

This report will, I think, be of considerable interest to all who 
use water containing a percentage of salt; and it may possibly 
assist our friends of the Waverley Association. 


CONCERNING RESIDUALS. 


Coke-—The coke market has undoubtedly been very favourable 
during the past twelve months; and I trust it is not too much to 
hope that present prices will continue for some time to come. 
Locally, I am glad to say that for the year 1910 the average price 
received for coke was better than for several years past; and in 
comparison with the price paid for coal, a great advance is shown 
on previous years. We have all pleasant recollections of the paper 
read by Mr. Carpenter, of Yarmouth, in the year 1909, and the 
excellent tabular form in which he presented particulars of the coke 
sales in his town. In discussing this paper, I gave some compara- 
tive figures relating to Felixstowe ; and I think it will be interest- 
ing to repeat them here, with the addition of the figures for the 
succeeding years. 


TaBLeE No. I.—Cost of Coal and Price Realized per Ton of Coke. 














Year. Coal Price. a ag 
% Gs s d, 
1904 « 0's « 16 6 we ae 
1905 «5 6 tw hw lt 15 6 ee 13 9 
1906 os * ws 15 8 - 14 0 
1007 «© «© «© « 17 II ee 16 4 
1908 ; ee & & 18 4 Pr 17S 
1909 . &@ ws -s 17 11°62 os 16 I1‘°2 
1910 ‘ 17 3°93 ee 18 o 
TABLE No. II.—Coke Sales. 
Tonnage | Local Sales | Local Sales | 28-Ib. 
: Total of | Pet Cent. of | Unbroken. Broken. Bags 
Year. Giles: Total Sale, | Tonnage | Tonnage _ {per Cent. 
ve Delivered on | per Cent. of | per Cent. Total 
Rail. Total Sales. | Total Sales. | Sales. 
Tons. | 
1666. « +s II1go 37°58 | 59°26 | 3°16 — 
IQ0S 2 2 1236 46°64 | 50°36 | 3°00 — 
1906. . « «| 1162 49°75 «| «47706 =| S319 = 
a 1302 42°12 | 51°07 | 6°81 os 
1908. % 6 8 1374 22°84 52°80 | 24°36 (1) —_ 
TOG as oe oS 1390 26°91 61°44 | 10°96, 0°69 
IOTQ 6 hw a 1195 (2)} 26°35 | 57°74 | 13°61 2°60 
1911 (half year) 637 15°53 | 64°30 | 17°46 2°51 











(1).—In this year, a large quantity of broken coke was sold to the Electric Light 
Company, for use in asuction-gas p!ant; and I regret to state that, owing to the use 
<a and the introduction of a Diesel oil-engine, the demand has partly 
*(2)-—Total quantity reduced owing to the manufacture of water gas. 

In the year 1909, we commenced to sell broken coke in 28-lb. 
paper bags; and I feel that the results have justified the adoption 
of this method. A stock of these bags is kept at the show-rooms. 
It is a cash trade, and there is practically no cost for delivery, as 
the majority of the purchasers take the bags with them. The 
price charged is 43d. per 28-lb. bag; a slight reduction being made 
for quantities. 

The Commercial Sections in connection with our Association 
have done, and are still doing, good work. The fortnightly coke 
returns contain most valuable information with regard to prices in 
the district; and I feel sure that we must be able to trace some 
improvement in our returns due to membership of the section, At 
the meetings, which are quite informal, a great many subjects 
come up for discussion, views are exchanged, hints given, and 
regular attendance must prove of inestimable value to the member 
and the company he serves. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The present demand for and the market 
price of sulphate of ammonia are no doubt excellent ; and I feel 
that the work of the Sulphate of Ammonia Committee is doing a 
great deal of good, and that they are deserving of the support of 
all manufacturers. I think, however, that the local sale of small 
quantities of sulphate of ammonia might be considerably extended. 
We should make it known that the gas company are manufac- 
turers, and advertise the advantages of using it as a manure. It 
is surprising how much can be disposed of in small parcels to 
gardeners and others. I have recently been particularly gratified 
to find the local tennis and golf clubs have been using it with good 
results, both as a weed-killer and as a manure. 

Tar.—We have no doubt to thank the motor-car for the exten- 
sive adoption of tar for the treatment of road surfaces. The 
Felixstowe District Council have been very liberal during the past 
two years in the matter of tar-painting of roads, for which, I be- 
lieve, they are commended by every inhabitant of the district ; 
the reduction of the dust nuisance and the improved condition of 
the road surfaces being undeniable. Gas undertakings as pro- 
ducers must, however, take care not to discourage the use of tar 
for this purpose by asking extravagant prices, or by supplying an 
unsuitable article; and if treatment is required to render the tar 
suitable for use on the roads, they must be prepared to adopt 
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methods for removing the constituents which the road authori- 
ties consider objectionable. I would also plead with surveyors 
not to be too exacting in their demands. If they require tar sup- 
plied to some elaborate specification, the price must necessarily 
be enhanced; and it may result in the future development of 
tarred roads being delayed, owing to the question of cost and the 
burden onthe ratepayers. I believe our local Surveyor will admit 
that the roads in the Felixstowe district which have been painted 
with crude tar are wearing as well as, and are in as good, or even 
better, condition than, roads in the near neighbourhood where 
tar wasused which presumably complied with a well-known specifi- 
cation. In fact, the Felixstowe roads bear witness that crude tar 
from a gas-works is not so black asit has sometimes been painted 
for use as a material for the treatment of road surfaces. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


A very important feature has recently been the prominence 
which has been given to gas for street lighting purposes. It is 
considerably more than holding its own in competition with elec- 
tricity ; and, notwithstanding the statements made by our com- 
petitors, there is no doubt that the older illuminant is proved to 
be the most suitable method for the lighting of streets. It is most 
gratifying to read of the recent conversions from electricity to 
gas in London, the authorities of which are only following the 
example of the great Continental cities, where the illumination of 
streets is generally considered of far more importance than in the 
cities and towns of England. Those authorities who are not in- 
fluenced by the desire to increase the output of their own elec- 
tricity works at the expense of the ratepayers, rarely become con- 
verts to the doubtful advantages of electric light. Where fair 
competition exists, gas almost always reigns supreme ; and it is 
“ up to” those who supply gas to give such satisfaction that there 
shall be no possible cause for complaint on the part of the local 
authorities. 

Though the Felixstowe Council and local electric undertaking 
work in conjunction, under a scheme which I propose to describe, 
when speaking on the question of competition, the Gas Company 
have, fortunately, so far been able to retain the bulk of the street 
lighting. The promenade is lighted by electric arc lamps, and a 
few streets by tantalum and osram lamps. The price charged 
for the latter are ridiculously low ; and I venture to say that the 
Company would not accept the same terms for the lighting of the 
whole town. The ordinary price of electric current in Felixstowe 
is 8d. per unit in the summer months and 63d. in the winter. 
The current for lighting the promenade is charged at 34d. per 
unit; but it is difficult to say what is allowed for the above- 
mentioned incandescent electric lamps. 

I am greatly in favour of the inverted gas-burner for street 
lamps; and we have been particularly successful with suspension 
lamps of this type, containing from one to five burners, even in 
such an exposed position as the cliff on the sea front. In streets 
where trees are planted which would hide the light from an or- 
dinary standard lamp, these inverted lamps, suspended over the 
road at a height of about 16 feet by means of a bracket attached 
to the ordinary column, are greatly favoured by the Council; and 
my only regret is that the best results are obtained from a lamp of 
foreign make, the bye-passes of which give practically no trouble 
evenin stormy weather. In some cases, we do without the bye- 
pass—the lamps having an outside lighting arrangement in which 
a torch is inserted. In all ordinary street lamps, the bye-pass is 


entirely absent; the lamplighter using a torch with most satisfac- 
tory results. 


DISTRIBUTION TOPICS. 


The sales department of a gas undertaking occupies year by 
year a more important position, particularly in towns where there 
is competition with electricity ; and a well-situated and a well- 
stocked show-room is practically a necessity. The staff in charge 
must be well versed in all the details concerning the consumption 
of gas, be courteous in manner, and able to advise and instruct 
consumers in the proper use of all up-to-dategas apparatus. Such 
a show-room should not, in my opinion, be run with the view of 
obtaining an adequate return from the goods sold. This should 
be entirely a secondary consideration, as gas undertakings have a 
future interest in the sale of any article which consumes gas. 

The staff of fitters employed should be of the best class—they 
should understand, and be able to explain, the working of any gas 
apparatus they are called upon to fix. The foreman fitter should 
be thoroughly conversant with everything relating to the distribu- 
tion of gas, be able to advise consumers, interview, and give esti- 
mates, also to do any necessary canvassing for orders; and one of 
his principal objects should be to ensure that the best possible rela- 
tions shall exist between the consumers and the Company. 

I have tried to fulfil all these ideals at Felixstowe; and I believe 
practically the whole of the gas-fitting work required in the town 
is done from the Company’s workshop by the fitters in the Com- 
pany’s employ; and very few gas-fittings are supplied and fixed 
which do not come from our show-rooms. We are thus in close 
and intimate touch with all our consumers—resulting, I hope, in 
general satisfaction and a minimum number of complaints. The 
question of the proper education of gas-fitters is claiming a great 
deal of attention at the present moment; and though I have every 
sympathy with the proposals made, I feel strongly that the best 
school for a gas-fitter is the gas company’s workshop, and the 
apprenticeship system should create a supply of the competent 
men for which there is so great demand. 





COMPETITION. 


The competition with electricity in Felixstowe is very severe, 
more particularly because the Council and Electricity Company 
have a working arrangement. But I think every one will give the 
Gas Company credit that they more than hold their own under 
most difficult circumstances. In the year 1903, the Felixstowe 
Council entered into an agreement for a period of 25 years with 
the Suffolk Electricity Supply Company, under the terms of which 
the sum of £8000 was paid down; and it was provided that all 
money for future capital extensions should be found by the 
Council—the Company paying interest upon the whole of the 
capital outlay at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. At the end 
of 25 years, the Council can take over the works without further 
payment. It was also provided that the Council might determine 
the contract at the end of 15 years, and take over all works, on 
paying the Company a sum equal to 2} per cent. per annum on the 
then capital outlay, for loss of profit during the then unexpired 
term of the agreement. The Company are entitled to all revenue 
during the period of the agreement; but it is collected by the 
Council. The Company’s cables (which are overhead) and the 
meters were not included in the agreement. 

A similar arrangement was condemned by Sir William Preece 
when consulted by the Council a few years previous to this agree- 
ment; and in his report he said: “I cannot recommend the 
Felixstowe Council to make such a foolish bargain.” The Coun- 
cil, however, in 1903, consulted another expert, who recommended 
this arrangement; and though it was strongly opposed by the 
ratepayers at the Local Government Board inquiry, resulting in 
the Council being advised to re-consider the matter, they went 
forward with the original scheme. 

Felixstowe is growing very fast, and the building trade has been 
fairly busy for some years; consequently, it is always necessary 
to be on the look out to see that all new houses are piped for gas. 
This work is generally done for the builders by the Company ; and 
it is a very rare case indeed in which it is not possible to obtain 
the order to carcase a house, though the price per point is often a 
negligible one, owing to the keenness of the electricity people to get 
the house wired. Though a large amount of the work is done free 
of charge, and only a nominal sum per point charged for the re- 
mainder, builders have told me that the houses would have been 
wired for electric light at a lower figure. 

In Felixstowe, we are just undergoing an experience in a district 
recently invaded by electricity, which throws a great deal of light 
upon the methods our competitors have to adopt to persuade gas 
consumers to enter their fold. I have received reliable informa- 
tion that shops and public houses are being wired and fitted free 
of charge, and in more than one case connected, “ fer the present,” 
without a meter. The meter must, of course, follow at an early 
date ; and then I have great hopes of the effect of the quarter’s 
account for electric current at the Felixstowe price of 6}d. and 
8d. per unit. 

Early in the present year, I commenced a general canvass of 
the houses in the district, with the view of obtaining an idea of the 
position which gas occupies in the favour of the Felixstowe public 
in comparison with electricity, to discover weak spots which might 
be remedied, and to find possible openings for the introduction 
of new business. Though not yet complete, I think you will be 
interested to know that, out of atotal of 1143 houses canvassed, at 
1135 gas was in use for some purpose, at 818 it was employed ex- 
clusively for lighting and electricity at only 148, while at 114 both 
were in use. The balance can be accounted for by houses where 
gas is used for cooking and oil-lamps for lighting. The number 
of houses in the district is 1860; and the total number of consu- 
mers on the Company’s books at Dec. 31, 1910, was 1361. 

Outside gas-lamps for shop lighting are in great favour with the 
Felixstowe tradesmen; and I believe it to be a business well worth 
cultivating. All possible attention should be paid to this class 
of consumer, and he should have every inducement offered him to 
use suitable lamps, and to contract under the Company’s mainten- 
ance system. I think the popularity of the gas-lamp often excites 
the envy of our competitors, for they adopt all sorts of methods 
to create a demand for electric lamps—e.g., about the month of 
June, 1910, a certain firm opened a new shop in Felixstowe, out- 
side which were fixed two three-light Graetzin gas-lamps. At this 
time of the year, there is not much need for lighting, and as far as 
I know these lamps were used but very little until just recently. 
Shortly after the shop had been opened, I noticed that a 600- 
candle power metal filament electric lamp had been fixed between 
the two gas-lamps; and not very long after, in an issue of an elec- 
tric magazine called “ The Unit,” there appeared a photograph of 
this shop front, with the following inscription under it: “ On this 
Felixstowe shop-front, one 600-candle power metal filament elec- 
tric lamp has displaced two so-called 500-candle power new type 
gas-lamps. The electric light has proved better as well as more 
convenient.” : 

I do not wish to be too hard on our local Electrical Engineer ; 
but I have heard of, and sometimes seen, letters originating from 
his office to the following effect. ‘ Dear Sirs,—We note your new 
shop at Felixstowe will shortly be opened. With a view to adver- 
tising yourselves and our electric light, we should be pleased to 
lend you a 600-candle power osram lamp, &c., &c.” The lamp 10 
question may have been one of this class; and I should not be 
surprised if the words “ free current” were included in the letter. 
In any case, the electric lamp has recently been removed ; and 
the tradesman has returned to the use of the two gas-lamps, which, 
we are informed, he considers to be the best and cheapest means 
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of lighting the outside of his premises. I doubt whether we shall 
see the electric lamp again, unless, of course, it is supplied on the 
terms outlined above, against which kind of competition it is im- 
possible—and the Gas Company have certainly no wish or need 
to—to compete. 

MAINTENANCE. 


Maintenance is one, if not the most, important department of a 
gas company’s fitting business. In my opinion, terms should be 
made elastic to suit different classes of consumer; for, personally 
I believe that a fixed charge per burner is a mistake. Mainten- 
ance work can often be obtained at special rates, which would 
be lost, and probably also the consumer, if the company refused 
to make any exception to their fixed scale of charges. The gas 
consumption and the giving of satisfaction to a consumer must 
stand before rules and regulations or the question of profit or loss 
upon services rendered to ensure a good light. 

Perfect satisfaction throughout the distributing system can, 
however, only be secured by supplying gas at adequate and even 
pressures. This is a vital point; and I am afraid it is only too 
true that in a large number of small towns it is still considered 
necessary to maintain a low pressure at the works in order to 
keep down the quantity of unaccounted-for gas in the district. 
It is impossible to educate consumers up to the advantages of 
incandescent lighting, particularly inverted lighting, or in the use 
of gas-fires and even cookers unless a proper supply is given for 
these purposes. I am one of those who firmly believe that the 
minimum pressure throughout the district at the time of maximum 
consumption should not be less than 3 inches—and I have proved 
to my own satisfaction that the best results are obtained at this 
pressure—also that excessive leakage and complaints from con- 
sumers of swollen accounts need not necessarily follow from such 
a practice. 

The constant improvements which are being made by manufac- 
turers in the construction of inverted burners, fires, and water 
heaters continually enable gas companies to open up fresh fields 
for the consumption of gas, the increasing efficiencies which it is 
possible to obtain from the gas apparatus placed on the market 
seem never ending, and research work and invention are on our 
side to ensure the future prospects of gas. 


GAS HEATING. 


Referring more particularly to gas-fires, I feel we have not yet 
quite reached the desired point in construction which will make 
them appeal to the general public as a necessity in every house- 
hold. Every consumer recognizes the convenience of the gas- 
fire, and many admit its efficiency as a heating medium ; but there 
are numerous cases where it is impossible to persuade consumers 
that these good qualities compensate for its appearance as a fire. 
The day is, however, I think, not far distant when gaseous fuel will 
occupy a very important place in the households of the country, 
and gas-fires will be more generally used for heating rooms. 

With regard to water heaters, recent improvements in the con- 
struction of apparatus have no doubt brought gas more into 
favour for this purpose; and I believe it will not be long before 
we shall be able to overcome the prejudice in favour of the kitchen 
coal-range, with the consequence that cooking by gas will also be 
largely extended. 

PUBLICITY. 


Advertising is a most necessary charge on the expenditure side 
of a gas companies’ revenue account, though it should be kept 
within proper limits. Judicious advertising does a great deal of 
good ; but indiscriminate advertising, or continual dinning into 
the ears of the public that gas is cheaper than electric light, is, in 
my opinion, waste of money. We should educate the public up 
to the uses to which gas can be put, and its advantages as asource 
of light, heat, and power; correct, when advisable, all extrava- 
gant misstatements made by our competitors; but not abuse the 
article they supply. Let all the abuse come from the other side ; 
and from recent literature issued in Felixstowe, they seem well 
able to supply all that is required. I hope the Publicity Com- 
mittee, from whom we all expect so much, will adopt as their 
principle the advertising of gas, not the abuse of electricity. 

_I possess a collection of advertising matter issued by the 
Felixstowe electricity undertaking, some of which does not by any 
means do them credit, and, 1 feel convinced, does not do them any 
good with the public. I can only hope that the matter is not pro- 
duced locally, but that it is supplied from the head-quarters of 
the Electricity Publicity Committee, who have yet to learn that it 
does not pay in advertising to throw mud at competitors. 

I trust my friend the Electric Lighting Engineer will not take 
€xception to my disclosures and remarks respecting the methods 
adopted by his Company, but will take it all in good part, recog- 
hizing that this is a privileged occasion, and that I am speaking 
to a body of professional men. 


THE FELIXSTOWE GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


Before bringing my address to a close, I propose to allude 
very briefly to the history of the Felixstowe gas undertaking. 

he Company is not one of those long-established concerns having 
an interesting record going back to the early days of gas light- 
fe it being so recently formed as the year 1883. The first Act 
of Parliament was obtained in 1904. Gas was first supplied to the 
Public on Dec. 5, 1884, and the output for the first full year (1885) 
750,000 cubic feet. Ten years later (1895), this had 
hcreased to 6} millions; ten years later still (1905), to nearly 


» 


30 millions ; and for the last complete year (1910), it exceeded 
39 millions. The rate of increase has so far been well maintained 
during 1911; and the total output for the year will probably reach 
from 42 to 43 million cubic feet. 

When speaking of output, my thoughts naturally turn to the 
percentage due to day consumption ; and I trust I shall be ex- 
cused for bringing the following table to your notice. 


TaBLE Showing Day Consumption per Cent. of Total Monthly 
Output. 
[Day ratios tc Total output. ] 

















1G04. | 1905. | 1906. 1607. 1908, | Igog. | 1910. | IgI'. 
January . 4 45°82 | 48 13 | 48°89 | 51°31 | 53°23 | 53°1 | 51° 51°5 
February .! 41°17 | 43°28 | 44°81 | 49°28 | 50°04 | 49°9 | 49°1 50°0 
March . .| 39°09 39°87 | 40°23 | 44°40 | 48°32 | 44°8 | 46°0 | 47°7 
April . -| 41°18 | 41°29 | 43°15 | 47°51 | 50°61 | 48°6 | 49°0 | 47°5 
May . -| 46°19 | 46°13 | 47°88 | 54°36 55°02 57°5 | 51°7 | 53°3 
June . «| 50°29 50°88 | 52°69 | 56 93 58°28 58°7 | 58°6 | 59°0 
July . . «| 49°6t | 54°73 | 56°54 | 56°63 | 58°74 | 59°0 | 58°6 | 57°6 
August +| 46°40 | 49°29 | 51°59 | 57°56 | 50°72 | 54°5 | 55°3 | 52°! 
September .| 40°39 | 42°62 | 48°10 | 49°12 | 48°94 | 50°8 | 49 8 _ 
October . .| 40°06 | 42°82 | 46 80 | 50°63 | 49°03 | 48°9 | 47°8 — 
November .| 43°07 | 45°69 | 49°67 | 49°45 | 52°58 | 49°9 | 49°7 = 
December .j| 47°39 | 49°57 | 52°32 | 52°36 | 50°81 | 50°6 | 51°3 —_ 

| | | | 











TaBLeE Showing Yearly Output of Gas, with Proportion due to 
Day Consumption. 
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Yearly total 
gas output.| 25°688 
Day ratios 
tosame .| 44°22 ies Rae 51°62 | 52°20 | 52°19 | 51°5 





29°837 | 29°722 | 33°250 | 36°271 | 35°364 | 39°005 





The total number of consumers on the Company’s books at 
Dec. 31, 1910, was, as previously stated, 1361; and of these, 688 
are on the prepayment system. The number of cookers and fires 
on hire at this date were 569 and 119 respectively. The rate for 
lighting and cooking is the same; but for heating and gas-engines, 
a special discount of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet is allowed from the 
lighting price. In the case of gas-fires a discount meter is used 
to determine the consumption. 

The continued and rapid growth of the Company has, you will 
readily recognize, necessitated considerable and constant expen- 
diture; and those of you who take the opportunity of paying 
a visit to the works, will, I trust, in making comparisons, be lenient, 
and bear in mind that there has been very little opportunity to 
attend to all those little niceties which are so pleasing to the eye 
of the visitor to the majority of gas-works in our district. 

The Company have naturally to depend largely on the summer 
consumption—the September quarter accounting for over 30 per 
cent. of the total output—and owing to the large increase in 
population during the season, the plant at the works has to be of 
sufficient size to cope with demands not experienced in inland 
towns of similar size. This means that during the slack months 
of the year the plant is not always so profitably employed as 
might be the case were the population entirely a resident one. 
These, and other peculiarities common to seaside towns, where 
no particular industry is in existence, prevent gas being supplied 
at so low a price as might otherwise be possible ; and such local 
conditions should be taken into consideration when making 
comparisons. 

Felixstowe, being a comparatively new and growing town, the 
Company have been considerably handicapped; but I believe the 
day is rapidly approaching when the large tracts of open spaces 
will be built upon. Then the Company may expect a reduction 
in interest charges and leakage, and obtain a more satisfactory 
consumption of gas per mile of main, resulting in benefit to both 
consumers and proprietors. 

The show-rooms and offices (which I hope you will also find 
time to visit) were built in 1905. -A good selection of gas-fittings, 
&c., are always kept in stock, and I believe you will agree that the 
Company are quite up-to-date in this matter, also that the show- 
room is a bright and attractive one. The fitting business has 
already outgrown the capacity of the workshop and stores; and 
my Directors recently decided to make considerable extensions 
in order to provide accommodation for the fitters, stores, and the 
cleaning and repair of cookers and fires. 

I must now thank you for your patient attention to this address. 
I feel it does not present any particularly novel features, and I 
hope you are not very weary. 


At the close of the address, 

Mr. JouN BarTon (Peterborough) proposed, with much pleasure, 
a hearty vote of thanks to the President for his able and instruc- 
tive address. 

Mr. W. B. Farguuar (Ilford) seconded the motion, which was 
cordially agreed to. 

The PresIDENT acknowledged the thanks of the members. 


PAPER AND DIscussION. 
Mr. W. B. Farouuar (Ilford) read a paper on “ High-Pressure 


Lighting ;” and this, with a report of the discussion, is published 
in this issue (pp. 37-42). 


i 
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Town AND PLAcE oF NExT MEETING. 


The PrEsIDENT moved that the spring meeting be held at 
Peterborough. They had not received any invitation from their 
friend Mr. Barton or his Directors. He (the President) thought, 
and the Committee agreed, that they ought not to expect enter- 
tainment from gas undertakings in their district twice in one year. 
It was also considered that the spring meeting should be held in 
a central town in the district, so asto be convenient for a majority 
of the members. 

Mr. H. Duessury (Hertford) seconded the motion; and it was 
at once agreed to. 

This concluded the business. 


VISIT TO THE ELEcTRICITY Works. 


On the invitation of the Electrical Engineer (Mr. Napier 
Prentice), a number of the visitors later on inspected the electri- 
city station, which was found well equipped with plant. Mr. 
Prentice is evidently a great believer in the internal combustion 
engine for electricity generation. The last extension of the plant 
consists of a large Diesel oil-engine, the working of which the 
members much admired. For the lighter loads, there are also 
engines driven by producer gas and town gas. 





DINNER AND A PRESENTATION TO THE RETIRING SECRETARY. 


In the evening, the members, lady friends, and other visitors 
dined together at the Felix Hotel. The President was in the 
chair ; and the guests included the Chairman and Directors of the 
Gas Company, and a number of local gentlemen. 


The Loyal Toast having been honoured, 

Mr. WorTHINGTON CHURCH proposed “Success to the Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association,” and referred to the great 
help rendered by such a body to the managers of the smaller gas 
undertakings. 

The PRrEsIDENT, in reply, said the meetings of the Association 
had been of incalculable benefit to himself and other members, who 
exchanged views and gathered much valuable information regard- 
ing the gasindustry. Heexpressed the hope that there would be 
a larger support of the Benevolent Fund of the Institution. 

Mr. JoHN YounG, in submitting the toast of “The Felix- 
stowe Gaslight Company,” said its history was a marvellous one. 
From three-quarters of a million cubic feet in the first year of the 
Company’s existence, they would this year touch probably 45 mil- 
lions. This progressiveness was due to the wise generosity of the 
Directors, and also to the up-to-date character of the works. 

Mr. S. ALEXANDER (the Chairman of the Company) and Mr. T. 
E, PriesTMAN acknowledged the toast. 

Mr. W. B. Farquuar proposed “The Town of Felixstowe ;” 
and Mr. E. H. Woopmancy and Mr. A. J. Hawarp responded. 

Mr. T. A. Guyatr followed with the toast of “ Kindred Asso- 
ciations,” coupling with it the name of Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, the 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Mr. SHADBOLT, in reply, said the gas industry had to adapt 
itself to the requirements of the age. He asked, however, if it was 
not passing strange that, after a century of service, it was the least 
advertised and the least known of any industry. With the advent 
of electricity they must change their methods; for the only justi- 
fication they had for existence was the public service. 

Mr. F. PRENTICE submitted the toast of ‘The President ” in 
felicitous terms—eulogizing Mr. Paternoster for his conduct of 
up-to-date works. 

The PresipENT having responded, 

Mr. J. W. AUCHTERLONIE proposed “ The Retiring Hon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer and his Successor.” In doing so, he spoke 
as follows: Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen,—The toast of 
“The Secretary of our Association” is always received by our 
members with cordiality and enthusiasm, for we recognize that 
it is but a humble and inadequate tribute of our appreciation of 
the gratuitous services rendered to us as a body by the Honorary 
Secretary, It is true that your Committee, more especially the 
President, do a considerable amount of work during the year; 
but it is only for a short period, and then some other gentle- 
man relieves them. The Secretary, on the other hand, is re- 
sponsible for the continuity of the work, and in a large measure 
for the success of our Association. This year we have a state 
of affairs that has only occurred twice previously in the history 
of our Association. I refer to the fact that to-day we have 
changed our Secretaries. In 1888, an Association was formed 
with Mr. Wimhurst as the Secretary. It started with a very 
small membership ; and he left it in 1895 with a membership 
of nearly 70. Mr. Troughton then took over the duties, and he 
held office for a period ot seven years—leaving the Association 
with a membership of 85. In 1902, Mr. Guyatt kindly under- 
took the duties; and to-day our membership numbers 115. We 
have been very fortunate indeed in securing Mr. Davis, of Graves- 
end, to act as our Secretary; and we trust that he will beat all 
predecessors, not only in the membership of our Association, 
but in his length of service. He is a gentleman of large experi- 
ence in the secretarial work of a Gas Association, for he was for 
many years Secretary to the Gas Institute. We thank him for 
taking up these duties, and we look forward with much confidence 
to his years of office. While we thank Mr. Davis for services to 
come, we are more particularly concerned to-night in recognizing 





those of Mr. Guyatt for the past nine years. It has been felt 
for some considerable time, by many of our members, that Mr. 
Guyatt ought to be elected to the highest honour we have to 
bestow—that is, to the presidency of our Association; and, as a 
first step towards this post, he was unanimously elected Vice- 
President at our last meeting. Your Committee, while cordially 
supporting Mr. Guyatt’s election to the Vice-Presidentship, felt 
that, after such long and faithful service, some recognition ought 
to be made in a tangible manner of Mr. Guyatt’s work; and asa 
result, I was requested by the Committee to get up a testimonial 
to the retiring Secretary. Anappeal was made, and this met with 
ready and hearty response. It is very gratifying indeed to have 
so many letters from the members cordially supporting the testi- 
monial, and giving expression to their appreciation of Mr. Guyatt’s 
courtesy and gentlemanly treatment of all members of our 
Association. Perhaps I may be permitted to read an extract 
from one letter which sums up the spirit of the members: 


I hope I am not last in responding to your kind appeal ve our mutual 
friend Mr. T. A. Guyatt’s ungrudging services rendered to the Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association over a long period of years, and 
that some recognition should be made in tangible form as a mark of 
appreciation and esteem by the members. Please accept of my small 
gift to the fund. I hope that the Committee will bring it toa 
successful issue. I may state that Mr. Guyatt’s father and I have been 
close friends since 1856 ; and I am glad of the honour to recognize the 
gratuitous services of the son, always so gentlemanly and cheerfully 
given. 


Mr. Guyatt, with his usual modesty, when I approached him 
requesting an indication as to the form he would like the testi- 
monial to take, deprecated our action; and as it appeared that 
there was only one article that Mrs. Guyatt and he would like— 
viz., a musical instrument—and as your Committee did not feel 
sufficiently expert to select such an instrument, they decided to 
present a cheque and an address with a list of subscribers in 
album form. This address and cheque I have now very much 
pleasure in presenting to Mr. and Mrs. Guyatt. During the past 
year, I have had many opportunities of meeting Mr. Guyatt on 
the Association’s business, and I have formed a very high idea of 
the manner in which he has worked in the interests of our Asso- 
ciation. I am proud to have him as a neighbour, for he is 
esteemed and respected not only by us but by his fellow-citizens 
in Ely. In your name, gentlemen, I wish Mr. and Mrs. Guyatt 
long years of health and happiness. 
The album bore the following inscription :— 


EASTERN COUNTIES GAS MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
Sept. 29, 1911. 

This Album, containing a List of Subscribers, together with 
a Cheque, was presented to T. A. Guyatrt, Esq., A.M.I.C.E., 
by the Members of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ 
Association, on his resigning the office of Hon. Secretary to 
accept the position of Vice-President, as a small token of 
appreciation of the valuable services and unfailing courtesy 
rendered and experienced by him during his tenure of the 
Secretaryship for the past nine years. 

[Then follows list of subscribers. ] 


Mr. Guyatr and Mr. Davis both responded to the toast that 
Mr. Auchterlonie had submitted. 


In the course of the proceedings, songs and sketches were 
given. 











Exhaust Gases from Gas-Engines.—The effect of the exhaust 
gases on guinea pigs and mice has been observed by Professor 
Dr. S. Delépine, with an engine working under varying conditions 
of load and of air and gas supply. With the engine fully loaded, 
the exhaust was free from poisonous gases, but was dangerous to 
human beings owing to the large proportion of carbon dioxide 
and the absence of oxygen. When the air supply was insufficient 
for complete combustion, the exhaust contained up to 4} per cent. 
of carbon monoxide, and was dangerous for inhalation when 
diluted with less than fifty volumes of air. Insufficiency of air 
supply may arise from trivial causes, such as partial blocking of 
the air-pipe. It is recommended to public authorities that the 
discharge of exhaust gases into sewers should be forbidden, and 
the discharge into any confined space to which persons have 
access should be avoided. 


Lectures on the Calorimetry of Fuels.—As announced in the 
“ JouRNAL” last week, a special course of six lectures on “The 
Calorimetry of Fuels ” will be given at the City and Guilds Tech- 
nical College, Leonard Street, City Road, E.C., by Mr. J. H. 
Coste, F.I.C., and Mr. E. R. Andrews, F.I.C., on Wednesday 
evenings from eight to nine, commencing to-morrow. The first 
lecture will be of an introductory character; and in the others 
the lecturers will deal with the calorimeter and its surroundings, 
the calorimetry of gaseous fuel, still and flowing water calori- 
meters, and the caliorimetry of liquid and solid fuel. In the last 
two lectures, oxidizing mixture and low-pressure oxygen calori- 
meters and the bomb calorimeter will be described. “The fee for 
the course is 6s. In connection with these lectures, a series © 
demonstrations on fuel calorimetry will be given by Mr. B. R 
James, F.1.C., in the engineering laboratory of the College “ed 
Tuesday evenings from six to eight o’clock, commencing on the 
roth inst. 
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The ‘‘ APOLLO” 
(In 3 Sizes). 





The ‘ROYAL,’ - 








The ‘‘ VESTA” 
(In 3 Sizes). 








New Barless Gas Fires 


Chapter 4. 











INTERCHANGEABILITY 


has already been indicated as the main 
argument—strong, convincing, undeniable 
—which appeals to Gas Undertakings in 
connection with these Fires. 
We wish to emphasize the point again, at the same 
time stating that this vital principle of Interchangeability 
is FOR THE FIRST TIME IN GAS-FIRE 
CONSTRUCTION, EXTENDED TO THE BRASS 
WORK. There is one standard set of fittings for every 
one of the 95 varieties in the New Barless Series. We 
score all round for 


MAINTENANCE. 
The Davis Gas Stove Company, Ltd. 
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LOOM WOVEN 
GAS MANTLES. 


“TRONCLAD.” “EVENING STAR.” 














The 
STRONGEST 


MANTLES 
on the 
MARKET. 





Absolutely the 
Best and Cheapest 





for Street Lighting 


AND 
Maintenance Work. 








The **IRONCLAD ” 





Loom Woven Mantle is fitted with the Patent Metal Top, which strengthens 
Head of Mantle. 


The ‘EVENING STAR’? Loom Woven Mantle is designed and woven in unique manner to 
secure the greatest strength, coupled with utmost luminosity. 
and skirt of Mantle. 





Notice tight weaving at both head 





SAMPLES FREE FOR TESTING PURPOSES. 





Also Loom Woven “ Ironclad” and ‘Evening Star’? INVERTED Mantles. 














ENTIRELY BRITISH MADE. 


CURTIS'S & HARVEY, LIMITED, 


3, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. | MANTLE FACTORY—DARTFORD, KENT. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE LIGHTING. 


By W. B. Farounar, of Ilford. 
[A Paper read before the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association.] 


When asked to supply a paper for the September meeting of 
the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association, it was with 
extreme difficulty that I could fix on a subject on which to base a 
few remarks of general interest to the members, and one which 
would draw forth a good discussion. Papers on high-pressure 
gas lighting have already been read at various meetings; but as 
far as my memory goes, this subject has not been fully discussed 
by the Eastern Counties Association. This fact has led me to 
choose this particular subject for my paper to-day. I purpose, 
therefore, giving a few particulars of the high-pressure gas instal- 
lation at Ilford, and what has been accomplished by it. 

With regard to some of the papers read before other Gas 
Associations on high-pressure gas lighting, they have more or less 
emanated from engineers and managers who are in charge of 
large works, and who have likewise large areas of supply under 
their jurisdiction. The plant described by them has therefore 
been on a very large scale, and they have been able to describe 
their high-pressure installations in very flowing and, if I may use 
the phrase, very big language. I have no doubt that this has in 
many instances made managers of small or medium sized works 
who have heard or read these papers feel that high-pressure gas 
is only suitable for, and can only be utilized with advantage by, 
gas companies having big areas of supply. This, however, is an 
entirely wrong impression, as high-pressure gas lighting is suit- 
able and can be adopted to suit the requirements of quite modest 
sized works. Small compressors are made, driven by gas-engines, 
suitable for running any number of lamps from three 1ooo-candle 
power lamps and upwards. The manager of a small gas-works 
is, therefore, in a position to adopt high-pressure lighting in his 
district just as easily as his brothers in the gas profession who 
control larger concerns. 














The Company whom I now have the pleasure to represent—the 
Ilford Gas Company—have always been to the forefront in high- 
pressure lighting ; and I understand it has been generally recog- 
nized as the first Company to instal high-pressure gas lighting on 
what is now termed “ Parade or Scale Lighting.” Parade lighting 
has made remarkable advances during recent years, and is one 
which has enabled gas companies to compete with electricity in a 
very marked and striking manner for outside shop lighting. The 
first installation of parade lighting in Ilford was carried out in 
the year 1go1, in the Cranbrook Road, where a row of about 45 
shops was supplied with overhanging lamps, suspended well over 
the pavement. As the shops were all of a uniform size, it enabled 
the lamps to be fixed at a regular height and at equal distance 
from each other—the effect being very striking.* 

At the time this installation was put in, 8 inches was.considered 
to be a very high-pressure for gas delivery; and this was the 
pressure used for the lamps on this parade. The installation 
consisted of a Keith and Blackman’s water-driven compressor, 
which was afterwards replaced by a small rotary compressor 
driven by a gas-engine. The number of lamps installed was 45; 
the total number of burners being 121. These lamps were fitted 
with upright burners, and consumed 10 cubic feet of gas per 
burner per hour; the candle power per burner being about 300. 
Some of the lamps were fitted with three burners and some with 
two. The total gas consumption for the 121 burners per annum 
was 992,400 cubic feet, or 8200 cubic feet per burner, while the 
cost of maintenance and repairs, together with labour, was £72 3s., 
representing a cost of practically 12s. per burner per annum. 

This installation proved itself very efficient and effective during 
the many years of its existence; but there came a time when it 
was felt that something would have to be done to make it more 
up-to-date if we wished to retain this parade for high-pressure gas 
lighting. The lamps were getting very dilapidated looking; and 
as the local District Council were making strong overtures to 


* A photograph of Cranbrook Road, showing the lighting effect, was 
reproduced in the ‘‘ JOURNAL ”’ for Feb. 10, 1903, p. 346. 








THE HIGH-PRESSURE ‘‘PARADE LIGHTING’? IN CRANBROOK ROAD, ILFORD. 
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capture some of our consumers, there was a feeling that elec- 
tricity would appeal to some of these shopkeepers and thus spoil 
the continuity of the lighting of this parade. After giving the 
matter careful consideration and looking fully into all the details 
and particulars, I recommended my Board to go in for a system 
of high-pressure lighting on modern lines at 54-inch pressure; the 
particular system being the well-known one invented by Messrs. 
Keith and Blackman. When the matter was placed before the 
Board, they immediately consented to theinstallation—recognizing 
that the scheme was the only one by which we could hope to re- 
tain our consumers; and subsequent results and events have fully 
justified the step. When the old high-pressure system was first 
installed, the price paid by the shopkeepers included a sum to 
cover the hire-purchase of the lamps, so that in course of time 
they became their own property. As the consumers in Cranbrook 
Road had therefore already bought the lamps, it was thought 
we could not again ask them to purchase new lamps; otherwise it 
would probably mean losing some of them. My Board therefore 
decided to instal gas-compressors, supply and fix lamps free of 
charge, and maintain, clean, light, and extinguish the lamps at an 
inclusive charge per lamp. The scheme was first worked out on 
paper; and when ready we were in a position to go to the respec- 
tive consumers and put before them a definite proposal, and give 
them definite figures of costs. As the price per lamp was just a 
shade under what they had originally been paying and the candle 
power was greater, the whole of the shopkeepers, with one excep- 
tion (which I will refer to later), accepted our scheme. The 
installation was therefore put in hand; the work being finished 
and ready for lighting in the autumn of 1908. [See photos.| 

If you will now look at the plan, you will there see the whole 
extent of our high-pressure area. The compressing plant is 
situated in the basement of the Company’s show-room which 
is clearly indicated on the sketch (in black), the leading main 
from the compressors crossing the roadway being 6 inches in 
diameter. This 6-inch main is connected into a 10-inch main 
running east and west along the High Road. From this main 
a 6-inch branch, reducing to 4-inch, is taken along to Cranbrook 
Road, while a 6-inch branch leads from the 4-inch in Cranbrook 
Road, and is carried a short way down York Road. I have no 
doubt that some members present will be surprised at the size of 
the main laid down in the High Road—viz., 10 inch. This main, 
however, was originally an ordinary gas-main which had been 
thrown out of use when the Company installed a larger main in 
this road; and we therefore took advantage of this and utilized it 
for high pressure. Had it been necessary to lay a new main, it 
would probably have been a6inch. As this 10-inch main had 
been lying “dead” for a considerable time, I had a doubt in my 
own mind as to whether it would be suitable for high-pressure 
gas at 54-inch pressure; and before finally turiting on the high 
pressure to our lamps, this main was tested at the pressure which 
it had to stand. We have had no reason to regret using this 
main, as we have found it to be in good order and quite suitable 
for the purpose. The lead joints were in good condition, and as 
far as we can trace, there are no signs of any serious leakage. 

Having such a large area of main, the time taken by the com- 
pressor to raise the pressure from normal to the 54 inches required 
is about six to seven minutes, and likewise a corresponding time 
elapses before the pressure drops to zero when the compressors 
are shut down after lighting hours. The lamps, therefore, do not 








| 
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immediately feel the effect of the compressor being shut off, as it 
is only after a lapse of at least four to five minutes that any dim- 
inution of the light is noticed. This is a very useful position to be 
in, as it gives the attendant plenty of time to start the reserve 
compressor in the event of anything going wrong with the one 
working, and he is able to get everything going as usual without 
the outside public knowing that anything has happened. We have 
fortunately had no trouble of this description ; but you will readily 
see that this five minutes to work on is of great advantage. An- 
other good feature of this large main is that there is not the same 
chance of fluctuation being carried from the compressor to the 
lamps themselves. 

The compressing plant consists of two Keith and Blackman 
“C” type gas-compressors, driven by gas-engines, coupled direct 
and fixed on the same bed as the compressor. Each compressor 
is capable of compressing and supplying gas to a hundred 1000- 
candle power lamps. At the time the compressors were installed, 
the total number of lamps we had to provide for was about fifty ; 
and as each compressor is capable of dealing with double this 
number, it was thought that we had left ample margin to carry us 
over many years. The success of our high-pressure lighting, how- 
ever, has been so great, and the demand for high-pressure lamps 
having come in so quickly, we very soon reached the limit of our 
compressors ; and as there is every possibility of this increase 
continuing, I have decided to recommend my Board to put down 
compressors of double the capacity. We have at present the 
following lamps in use: 

18 600-candle power 

74 1000 ” 
8 1500 ,, * 
i ae », 0 10-inch pressure. 


With reference to the four lamps on 1o-inch pressure, you will 


-recollect that I mentioned earlier in my paper that all the shop- 


keepers were willing to take on the new high-pressure scheme 
with the exception of one. This shopkeeper would not hear of 
the new lamps, but preferred to keep the four 600-candle power 
lamps which he already had in use. To meet him in this, we 
arranged to retain the lamps, and placed a governor on the ser- 
vice from the high-pressure main, reducing the gas-pressure from 
54 inches down to to inches. This arrangement has answered 
admirably ; and we have had no trouble either with the lamps or 
with the governor. 

We had experienced in the early trials with one or two of the 
lamps that the maintenance costs gave an indication of being ex- 
tremely heavy. In the first instance, the lamps were fitted with 
an inner globe. But this inner globe has been discarded. We 
have also adopted the system of using a body of a higher power 
lamp fitted with a lower-power nozzle. In other words, we use 
1000-candle power nozzles in lamp bodies which are supplied by 
the makers for their 1500-candle power lamps. This has had a 
very marked effect on the life of the globe, because, whereas 
formerly when a mantle happened to break or split, the flame 
used to shoot out and impinge on the globe and soon shatter 1t, 
now the globe being further from the flame there is not the same 
likelihood of this happening. We have also succeeded in getting 
globes which stand the heat and weather remarkably well. 1 he 
mantles also have improved considerably in quality during the 
past year or two; and we now have a mantle which gives a very 
good result as regards length of life and light-giving properties. 
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By this means, we have brought our maintenance charges down 
to quite a reasonable figure for the renewal of globes and mantles. 
The improvements made in these mantles give every indication 
that we have not yet reached finality in this line. 

When the new installation was first started, we were rather at 
a loss to know what charge to make for the lamps per annum, 
having no figure to work on—the maintenance, cost, life of 
mantles, globes, and lamps being at that time unknown. It was, 
however, resolved to start on somewhat similar prices to those 
charged for the old system, and the price was fixed at £4 8s. per 
annum for 1000-candle power lamps, and £3 per annum for the 
600-candle power, less a discount of 5 per cent. if paid within two 
months from quarter day. We found, however, that this price 
could with advantage be adjusted, and the charge for the 1000- 
candle power lamps was brought down to £4, while the 600-candle 
power lamps remained at the same figure as before—viz., £3 per 
annum. 

Subsequent working has enabled us to find out what the lamps 
are actually costing as regards maintenance, globes, and mantles; 
and the figure I have just given you is one which enables us to 
do the lighting and get a small return. : 

The shopkeepers are required to sign an agreement form, to be 
retained by the Company—a duplicate being signed by myself, 
on behalf of the Company, and handed to the shopkeeper. The 
following is a copy of the agreement form. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made this day of 
19 , between the Ilford Gas Company (hereinafter called the 
“*Company ”) of the one part and 
of (hereinafter called the 


“consumer ” of the other part, whereby it is mutually agreed as 
follows :— 


1. The Company shall supply at the premises of the consumer, 


situate at aforesaid, high-pressure 


lamps of candle power each. 


2. The lamps shall be provided and maintained by the Company 
and lighted and extinguished by the fitter ; the total number of lighting 


hours being over 800 per annum. The lighting hours shall be as 
follows :— 


Dusk to 9 p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. 
Dusk to 10 p.m. on Fridays. 
Dusk to 10.30 p.m. on Saturdays. 


3. The charge for each lamp, including gas, maintenance, attend- 
ance, and hire of said lamp, shall be £ : : per annum, in 
quarterly instalments of £ : , subject to a discount of 
5 per cent. if paid within two months from quarter day. Payable in 
advance. 

The lamps shall remain the property of the Company. 

I hereby agree to the above-mentioned conditions. 

As witness my hand, this day of 19 


Name 


Address 





The lamps are lighted by the Gas Company’s fitter. They are 
fitted with automatic lighting arrangements; and as soon as the 
compressor is started, the lamps light up. The hours of lighting 
(as you will notice from the agreement form) are from dusk to 
g p.m.on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday; dusk to 10 p.m. 
on Friday ; and from dusk to 10.30 p.m. on Saturday ; Thursday 
being the early closing day in Ilford. These stated times of 
lighting suited the majority of the shopkeepers. But there were 
one or two instances where shopkeepers closed their premises 
earlier than the hours stated; and we therefore had to overcome 
this slight difficulty with these particular shopkeepers. There is 
one instance in my mind where one of our largest shopkeepers 
closed his premises at 8 o’clock on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, and g p.m. on Friday and Saturday. This consumer 
naturally raised the very important question as to why he should 
pay the same price as his neighbour whose premises were open 
much longer, and thus got two or three hours advantage per week 
out of the lighting. He did not feel inclined to pay for gas burnt 
when the shutters were down. As this shopkeeper was having 
his premises extended and altered at the time of our installing the 
system, it was just a question with him whether or not he would 
go in for electricity; the fact of his being able to switch out the 
electric arc lamps outside his shop as soon as he had closed his 
premises appealing very strongly to him. As this point affected 
a number of the other shopkeepers, we thought it advisable to 
draw up a scale of charges to overcome the difficulty; and a re- 
duction was made according to the time of the extinguishing of 
the lamps. An agreed time being arrived at with the consumer as 
to the turning off of the lamps, the fitter goes round to these par- 
ticular shops at that time and turns them off by means of a lever 
cock, The remainder of the lamps are shut down from the com- 
pressor room by the simple means of stopping the compressor. 
During sale times, should any particular shopkeeper desire to 
make a window show outside the specified hours or on Thursday 
evenings, he has only to inform us, and we run our compressor 
for his lamps at the slight cost of 1d. per lamp per hour. 

The following four tables give the lighting rate for our 1000- 
candle power lamps, the reductions on the lighting hours vary- 
ing according to the number of lamps in use by any individual 
consumer, 





HIGH-PRESSURE LIGHTING. 


Prices to be charged for One, Two, or Three 1000-Candle Power Lamps. 
£4 per annum. 


Hours of Lighting (approximately 820 per annum). 


Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays 


a 8 Dusk to 9 p.m. 
Bridays, « + 3 + . 


. Dusk to 10 p.m. 












































Saturdays . io) ao oy eee oil and a Dusk to 10.30 p.m. 
Rate of Charge according to Reduction in Hours of Lighting on Above 
Hours. 

Hours | Actual Hours} Reduction | Cost of Less 5 per | Net Cost of 
Less per | of Lighting | per Lamp | Lamp per Cent. Lamp 
Week | per Year. | per Year. | Year. | Discount. per Year. 

| | s dd, 0 tee | s. d | £.% & 
I | 768 Io 3°Ig <0. | 4 0 315 0 
. 742 +6 | 318 6 | 3 11 314 7 
2 | 716 2 0 ae, 18 o | 3.11 3:4 2 
2k 690 | 2 6 eS ae | 3 10 313 8 
3 664 | 3 9 3 37 © .| 3 10 | 3m 24 
34 638 | 6 316 6 | 3 10 |} 312 8 
4 612 | 4 0 316 oO : ee } 33 
44 586 4 6 315 6 39 |!) gee” 
5 560 5 0 315 0 | 3.9 3 I 3 
53 534 5 6 F4 oO | 359 | + Ree 
6 508 6 o ee. oe? ee: | 3 Ss | 310 4 
| 
For Four 1ooo-Candle Power Lamps. 
| | | 
Hours F ang | Reduction Cost of | Lesss5per | Net Cost ot 
Less per Lighting per | per Lamp Lamp per | Cent. | Lamp per 
Week. Wear. | per Year. Year. Discount. | Year. 
| s d. fs & | s. d. | £ a & 
I 768 | t 2 3 18 8 3 i3 | $m% @g 
1% 742 | a4 0 3 18 oO 3 11 | 314 1 
2 716 | 2.8 317 4 3 10 | 3233 6 
24k 690 34 3:36 S| 3 10 |} 31210 
3 664 4 0 3 16 0 | 3 9 | 312 3 
34 638 | 4 8 5354 3 9 | SI 9 
4 612 5 4 $m 8 | 39 | gitem 
4% 586 6 0 314 0 | 3-3 | 310 4 
5 560 6 8 313 4 7S | 3349 
54 534 | 7 4 312 8 ee ee 
6 508 | 8 Oo 312 0 =. 9 L,  eee 
| 
For Five 1ooo-Candle Power Lamps. 
| | | 
| $s | Srey” sede h fied 
I 768 2.2 | g 37350 | 3 11 3 19:3 
14 742 4.5 | 316 9 | 3 10 3 1211 
2 716 44 | gi 8 | 39 318 
24 690 5 5 | 374-7> 3 3 9 3 10 10 
3 664 6 6 | 913 6-1 3 8 3 910 
34 | 638 ae |} 312 5 | 5:7 3 810 
4 612 88 | 31 4| 37 3 7 9 
44 586 99 | .3 feud.) “349 3 6 9 
5 560 Io 10 | $.6654> 3 6 35 8 
54 | 534 mm | 38:1/ 35 3 4 8 
6 508 30 | 370 $4 |} $233 
For Six or more 1oo0o-Candle Power Lamps. 
| 
| a £s da] sda £ 8. de 
I 768 2 10 317 2 | 3 10 313 4 
Ik 742 Le. 315 9 | 3 10 3 1511 
2 716 5 8 314 4 3 9 3 16-7 
2k 690 Cee $ 12:13) 3 8 $ 9 2 
3 6644 | 8 6 311 6 | 37 3 7 
34 638 | gi 310.1 | g¢ 6 36 7 
4 612 | «I 4 SS 33g $53 
43 586 | 12 9 2 oS 4 3 4 3 311 
5 560 | 14 2 3 510 | Dai 5-2 9 
53 534 | #15 7 354> $0), 343 i ee, 
6 508 | 17 0 $ 2 .@ q 2 219 Io 

















Note.—The above lamps can be lighted on Thursday by arrangement at the cost of 


1d. per lamp pet hour. This refers to special Thursday lighting during sale 
times, &c. 





Some little time ago the Ilford Urban District Council made a 
strong bid for outside shop lighting in Ilford by means of flame 
arc lamps, and issued a circular, of which the following is a copy. 

ILFORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
ELEcTRICITY DEPARTMENT. 

The Council are now prepared to supply special lamps for shop- 
window lighting at the following reduced rates :— 

1. Intense Flame Arc Lamps, either Yellow or White Light.—Candle 


power, 1500 (yellow) ; current, 6 amperes. Rates, including hire of 
lamps, maintenance, carbons, trimming, cleaning, and current— 


Three Four Five Lamps 
Lamps. Lamps. (in series), 
For 500 hours perannum . . £12 ee £14 a £16 
Extra hours over 500 at the re- 
duced rate perhourof. . . 5d. oe 54d. oe 6d, 


Similar lamps, giving from 1000 to 4500 candle power, will, if re- 
quired, be supplied on similar terms at proportionate rates. Quotations 
on application. 

2. High Candle-Power Metal Lamps in Lanterns.—In cases where less 
than three lamps or where smaller lamps are required, special lanterns, 
containing lamps of from 100 to 400 candle power, will be supplied at 
the following special contract rates, including current and maintenance, 
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the lamps to be alight during ordinary hours when the shops are 
open :— 


Candle Rate per Payable in Quarterly 
Power. Annum, Payments in Advance of 
—, , SE ee eT ee Meet oe os 7s. 6d. 
| SS Bee ee 210 0 = 12s. 6d. 
a a eae ee oe Se 310 0 a 17s. 6d. 
ee : 410 0 ~ 22s. 6d. 


Old gas-fittings adapted to take metal lamps. 

Any of the above lamps may be inspected and further particulars 
obtained, &c., &c. 

You will notice from this that they quote separate sums of £12, 
£14, and {16 for three, four, and five lamps respectively ; their 
prices being based on 500 hours’ lighting, with an extra charge per 
hour over this number. This quoting on the 500 hours’ rate was 
rather sharp on their part, and no doubt they had a particular 
object in view when they fixed on this number of hours. At first 
sight, one would naturally imagine that their price was a very. good 
one compared with the Gas Company’s price, which was based 
on approximately 820 hours, which is a more likely figure for shop 
lighting. It was only when the consumer actually went into the 
figures and worked them out carefully, that he discovered that the 
price for the flame arc lamps was not so cheap as he originally 
imagined, particularly if he had a shop which necessitated keep- 
ing open to a late hour. 

The Council’s leaflet was also another of the reasons why 
we adopted these scales of charges; and you will notice that 
the amount of rebate given varies according to the number of 
lamps the consumers have in use. We have so far copied this 
principle in making our reduction charges. If you care to com- 
pare the charges quoted by the electrical department for their 
500 hours and the charge which we make for 508 hours, you will 
find that our charge per lamp is less than the charge made for 
the electric lamps. We have up to the present only had to deal 
in this respect with the 1ooo-candle power lamps as this is the 
only size affected in this way to any great extent. 

To look after the plant and the whole of the lamps, two men 
are employed—one in the evening to start the engine, see that 
the lamps are all lighted, attend to the engine and compressor 
during the lighting hours, and shut same off at the specified time. 
The other man is on duty during the day cleaning the lamps and 
attending to the renewal of mantles, globes, &c. This duty, how- 
ever, only occupies him about two days in the week, and during 
the remainder of the week he is looking after the ordinary low- 
pressure shop lamps. 

High-pressure gas is now becoming one of the necessities of 
gas-works distribution plant; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that had it not been for ny Company launching out in the high- 
pressure scheme, we should certainly have lost a large number 
of our principal shops to the electricity department. The price 
charged is a reasonable one; the whole trouble being taken on 
the shoulders of the Gas Company, who, as I have already stated, 
clean, maintain, light, and extinguish the lamps, which is a great 
factor in inducing shopkeepers to take on this lighting. They have 
a perfect light, clear, and brilliant without flickering. It is there 
ready for them as soon as darkness comes on, and is turned off 
when they have no further use for it, and from one year’s end to 
the other they have no occasion to give the lamps a thought. 
When one looks back only a few years ago before 54-inch pressure 
was brought into use, one can hardly realize the great strides that 
have taken place in so short a time; and it is owing to our present 
systems of high-pressure lighting that gas has regained its posi- 
tion in the largest city in Britain. It is an object-lesson for any 
one in the gas profession to walk down some of the main thorough- 
fares of London—such as Regent Street, Piccadilly, Pall Mall, and 
Whitehall—and there see the splendid examples of street lighting. 
When one compares the high-pressure lamps with their neighbours 
the yellow flame arc, there is no comparison; and one need not 
look twice to decide which is the better light. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that I have not brought the sub- 
ject of high-pressure lighting before you in order to go into the 
comparative merits of the different systems of high-pressure light- 
ing on the market. The Keith and Blackman system being the 
one which I have adopted, and which forms the basis of my few 
remarks, is naturally the one on which I can speak from personal 
knowledge; and I trust the few particulars I have given have 
been of interest, and will probably influence some of the managers 
present to give high-pressure lighting a trial. I am confident that 
once tried always used, will be the result. 


At the close of the paper, Mr. Farguuar said he should like to 
add that the members had no doubt noticed that the charge made 
for these lamps was a very low one. It was slightly less than he 
would have made it if they had not had anything but ordinary cir- 
cumstances to consider. But the electric competition was very 
keen, and so they had to keep the price down to meet this. If 
Iltord prices were compared with those charged by the Gaslight 
and Coke Company, the Tottenham Company, and the Brentford 
Company, it would be found that at Ilford they were doing this 
work at a cheap rate. But they had no option in the face of 
municipal competition. 

Discussion. 

Mr. J. T. JoLiirre (Ipswich) said he could offer Mr. Farquhar 
congratulations upon the success which had attended his efforts. 
But, unfortunately, it did not fall to all their lots to have a place 
in which this business could be developed in the way that it had 
been at Ilford. At Ipswich, they were only able to get isolated 





high-pressure lamp customers in different parts of the town. 
Personally, he considered that one of the curses of the gas industry 
had been the low pressures at which they had been compelled to 
work for so many years past. He supposed this was part of the 
legacy to the industry from many years ago; and it would be a long 
period before they could come up to the high pressures that were 
destined to be the vogue. He considered this a misfortune, and 
perhaps a double misfortune, because in every direction all fit- 
tings and all pieces of apparatus with which they supplied their 
consumers were made to stand only these low pressures. And 
he was rather inclined to think Professor Hopkinson was about 
right when he said that probably 20 per cent. of the fittings em- 
ployed by householders throughout the country leaked more or 
less. It might be only to a very infinitesimal quantity, but it was 
this infinitesimal quantity that worried and tormented the consu- 
mers, who then wished the gas at Halifax or some other place. 
He congratulated Mr. Farquhar very much on his paper. He 
was doubly interested in it because they had done a considerable 
amount of high-pressure lighting at Ipswich; and it had been 
most successful. But, unfortunately, they were rather late in the 
day in taking up this business; and by the time they did so, 
their electrical friends had taken away some of their consu- 
mers, and had been wise enough to bind these consumers to 
them for a long period. The Gas Company had, however, 
secured by the high-pressure lamps some of the lighting; and 
he thought there was no comparison between the qualities of 
the lights. High-pressure gas lighting was much preferable to 
the ordinary outside electric lamp—especially the arc lamps. 
There was, however, one very strong point that their electrical 
friends had over them, and that was the ease with which electric 
lights were turned on and off. Mr. Farquhar did not appear to 
have entered into this at all. He just had his own fitter go round 
and light up and extinguish the lamps day by day.* This 
appeared to him (Mr. Jolliffe) to be a positive disadvantage; and 
it should be, if possible, overcome. In fact, he felt one of the 
best things the Publicity Committee could take up would be to 
spend some money in perfecting a switch-behind-the-door system, 
because, after all, the success of electricity was largely due to its 
handiness. It was a fact that people liked to put their hands 
round the corner, and turn on the lights. In the case of the high- 
pressure lamps at Ipswich, they adopted electrical ignition; and 
he was sorry to say it was not a success, owing to many minor 
causes which he was afraid he could not quiteexplain. However, 
electrical ignition had been abandoned. None the less, they were 
hoping to get over the little difficulties with which they were at 
present handicapped. There was one paragraph that struck 
him in the paper. It said: “ The lamps are lighted by the Gas 
Company’s fitter. They are fitted with automatic lighting arrange- 
ments; and as soon as the compressor is started, the lamps light 
up.” Would Mr. Farquhar explain what he meant by this? A 
little farther on he said: The fitter went round and lit the lamps 
and extinguished them at the time appointed. The author also 
explained to the members very fully the charges which he made 
for his high-pressure lamps; and perhaps he would kindly tell 
them what the cost of his gas was per 1000 cubic feet, so that they 
might compare it with what they were doing in their own towns. 
He was afraid Mr. Farquhar did not make a large profit out of the 
business, but perhaps he had advantages in other directions be- 
sides the one of a small profit. 

Mr. Joun YounG (Hull) added his congratulations to Mr. Far- 
quhar for his excellent paper. It contained exactly the informa- 
tion required on this matter. Personally, he had only just 
succeeded in inducing the first tradesman in Hull to instal high- 
pressure lamps. They were a slow-moving people in Hull—very 
slow-moving indeed. Though he had had high-pressure lamps 
the past five years outside his premises, the first installation put 
in for any tradesman was only lighted up as a start on the pre- 
vious Tuesday night; so that he (Mr. Young) was not able to 
say much as to cost of lighting, maintenance, and so on. The 
difficulty of lighting would undoubtedly be got over; and so long 
as the tradesman himself had no trouble with the lighting and 
extinguishing of these lamps, so long as the lamps were under 
the conditions that Mr. Farquhar had so well described—when 
the tradesman knew the light would be there when wanted, and 
when not wanted would disappear without any trouble to him— 
those were quite the right lines to go upon. Though his price 
was very low, Mr. Farquhar had taken care that his Company 
did not suffer in the least. This was also a right line. Another 
point was that in every area, large or small, he thought it would 
be found that limited areas parcelled out to separate small 
boosting plants suitable for supplying the area would be much 
better than one large boosting plant situated at a gas-works— 
say, a mile or two out of the town, and with a large ramification 
of high-pressure mains throughout the district. The time might 
come when they would be compelled to have the large area high- 
pressure system; but under present conditions, he thought that 
small areas, under separate supply by a boosting plant, would give 
them better control. 

Mr. E. W. Smitu (Chelmsford) said he could not add any useful 
information to the discussion, because he had had nothing to do with 
high-pressure plants; but there were one or two points in the 
paper upon which he might ask questions. In the first place, = 
was surprised to hear that the original installation put in at Ilfor 
gave anefficiency of only 30 candles per cubic foot of gas con- 
sumed. Something like this had been obtained from low-pressure 








= Mr. Farquhar corrected Mr. Jolliffe in his reply to the discussion. 
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gas-lamps for some time past. There were, in fact, on the market 
low-pressure inverted lamps which would give 40 candles per cubic 
foot of gas. There was also the point Mr. Jolliffe had alluded 
to—the lighting and extinguishing of the lamps, which one would 
think might perhaps be done better, though there seemed to be a 
difficulty at the present time. It was certainly a point in favour of 
the electric light to be able to switch it on and off so easily. He 
could speak from personal knowledge with regard to this point. 
Further on in the paper, he saw that Mr. Farquhar shut off the 
lamps by stopping the compressor. He was rather curious to know 
how he effected it, because he imagined when the compressor 
stopped, the lamps would still be burning at low pressure. 

Mr. H. DuesBury (Hertford), as representing one of the smallest 
companies who had taken up high-pressure lighting, thanked Mr. 
Farquhar for the excellent paper, and for the many valuable 
figures he had given the members. These would be useful not 
only to those who had taken up high-pressure lighting, but to those 
who were thinking of doing so. He had made a note to ask Mr. 
Farquhar what means of lighting he had adopted. He supposed 
it was the automatic bye-pass cock, whereby the bye-pass 
was kept alight at low-pressure, and when the compressor was 
started, the burner simply lit up by the increase of the pressure 
that operated the automatic bye-pass. There was a point as to 
the size of the lamps that he employed. They could not obtain 
anything like the amount of light from the same sized lamp with 
low-pressure gas as with high pressure. With an old-fashioned 
town like Hertford, the only possible method of lighting the out- 
sides of shops was by small sized lamps at high pressure. By 
reason of the high-pressure lamps being so small compared with 
the candle power, they had been able to get much of the lighting 
from the Electric Company. The author spoke of his charges 
representing a small return. By this he (Mr. Duesbury) did not 
know whether he meant a small return on the gas, or over and 
above what he would obtain if the lighting was by low-pressure 
gas. There was another great advantage of high-pressure gas, 
especially in small and old towns, and that was the steady light 
right away through the hours of lighting. Altogether independent 
of works pressure, an absolutely steady light was obtained through- 
out, without any variation whatever. This was an immense ad- 
vantage; and it was an advantage on the side of gas in the fight 
with their electrical friends. 

Mr. E. G. SmirHarp (Kings Lynn) observed that one or two 
points had struck him. With Mr. Duesbury, he was attracted by 
the system of auto-lighting. Another point was the unit for small 
towns such as some of the members represented. It seemed to 
him that for such towns a 500-candle power unit would be more 
useful than some of the larger sized lamps that had been men- 
tioned. He should like the author to state whether he had had 
experience of smaller units, such as 500 candles. Another point 
was as to what was his experience as to the cost of maintenance 
for glass and mantles and attention for (say) 1000-candle power 
units. 

Mr. Duessury asked to be allowed to add to his former remarks 
one or two additional points. At Hertford, they supplied high- 
pressure gas by means of a specially laid main through the town. 
But they had also an independent installation at a large printing 
factory ; and he should earnestly recommend any of the members 
who were going in for factory lighting to put down a self-con- 
tained compressor. In the case of the factory he referred to, 
they lighted the whole of it last winter; and they did not put 
on a single new mantle, with roo lights, throughout the winter. 
When one heard tales as to the heavy maintenance that had to be 
faced in connection with high-pressure gas lighting, it came as a 
surprise to him that, at a factory with wooden floors, and shafting 
suspended from the wooden floors, they did not have to put ona 
single new mantle right through last winter. Would Mr. Farquhar 
kindly mention the number of glasses and mantles he required for 
the various sized lamps? As to Mr. Smithard’s remarks, he (Mr. 
Duesbury) found that 500-candle power lamps were preferable for 
small towns than larger units. 

Mr. JOLLIFFE: 54 inches or 10 inches pressure ? 

Mr. DuEsBuRY: 54 inches. 

Mr. J. Davis (Gravesend) remarked that the question of high- 
pressure gas lighting was one that was very much to the fore; 
and it was a system that, to his mind, they ought to go in for very 
strongly. In his own case, he had no high-pressure lighting direct 
from the works, or from any particular station; but he had two 
shops to light. One of them was entirely lighted by electricity 
inside, and by 22 high-pressure 500-candle power gas-lamps out- 
side, which, he agreed, was quite a sufficient power for advertising 
purposes, and for giving light outside shops. He had had experi- 
ence of r000-candle power low-pressure burners; and it had been 
an unfortunate one. On the other hand, he had a skating-rink 
where he had high-pressure lamps working at 72 inches pressure. 
They were in 150, 300, and 1500 candle power units. They were 
first lighted up eighteen months ago; and there had not been the 
slightest difficulty in any shape or form. With the lighting, every 
care had been taken. At first, it was on his mind as to whether 
he ought not to duplicate the plant; but there had been no diffi- 
culty whatever. The whole installation had been perfectly satis- 
factory. Then he had a Conservative Club in the town—a club 
with Soo members; and there he lit up the billiard-tables with six 
'50-candle power lamps over each one. In the case of the skat- 
ing-rink, in his estimates, he allowed {10 for maintenance. It 
had not cost him anything like this amount ; and in the case of 
the club, he had not to bother very much about maintenance, 





because it was really very small indeed. On the whole, from his 
experience, he was satisfied that high-pressure lighting was un- 
doubtedly the thing to be got in. In his paper, Mr. Farquhar 
had given the size of his high-pressure main as 6 inches. But 
he did not say how many lights he expected to get off this 
6-inch main. Certainly, for the number of lights mentioned in 
the paper, he (Mr. Davis) thought that a 4-inch main would have 
been quite sufficient. He took it there would be no difficulty 
whatever in raising the pressure up to 100 inches if needed; and 
this pressure could be toned-down to requirements by means of 
regulators or governors. An efficiency of 30 candles per cubic 
foot had been mentioned, which was in these days a low figure 
indeed. It should be at least 50 candles; and it was perfectly 
easy to get much over that. As to pressures, 60 to 65 inches was 
a most economical one to use. He tried 54 inches; and that was 
the pressure Messrs. Keith and Blackman recommended. He 
found, however, they obtained a better light, and a more satisfac- 
tory one, between 60 and 70 inches pressure. 

The Presipent (Mr. F. M. Paternoster) said he could only add 
to what other speakers had said his appreciation to Mr. Farquhar 
for his paper. Personally, he had had no experience with high- 
pressure lighting; so that he was unable to add any information 
to what the author had supplied, or to criticize any of the figures 
he had quoted. The paper, however, would be valuable to him 
later on. - 

Mr. Farguuar, in reply, said that in his remarks Mr. Jolliffe 
had spoken about the shutting-down of the lamps by the fitters; 
and he mentioned the statement in the paper: ‘“‘ The lamps are 
lighted by the Gas Company’s fitter. They are fitted with auto- 
matic lighting arrangements; and as soon as the compressor 
starts, the lamps light up.” He (Mr. Farquhar) did not intend by 
these words to convey to the members that the fitters went round 
and lit up the lamps individually. He meant that the lamps were 
lit by the fitter by merely starting the compressor ; that the shop- 
keepers themselves did not light them. The lamps were fitted 
with an automatic bye-pass, and diaphragm and heater, patented 
by Keith and Blackman. As soon as the compressor was started, 
the automatic arrangement opened, the lamps lit up, and the heater 
was gradually heated up, until the light of the lamps reached 
the full strength. When the attendant turned off the compressor, 
he shut off the inlet and outlet valves of the compressor ; but prior 
to doing so, he opened a small bye-pass which allowed the ordi- 
nary pressure to remain in the main, and this maintained the bye- 
pass. Mr. Jolliffe remarked on this subject of isolated lamps at 
Ipswich, and the fitters having to turn them off individually. At 
Ilford, they were certainly fortunately placed in this sense—all 
the high-pressure lamps being within reasonable distance of the 
show-room, and not being scattered as was the case at Ipswich, 
where there appeared to be three lamps here, three or four lamps 
half-a-mile away, and soon. Such an arrangement was, of course, 
avery inconvenient system. He might point out that the majority 
of the lamps were shut off at the compressor. It was only in the 
case of one or two shopkeepers who wanted their lamps extin- 
guished at earlier periods, so as to obtain the advantage of the 
rebate, that the fitter had to specially extinguish the lamps by the 
overhead cock. Mr. Smith had remarked about the efficiency of 30 
candles per cubic foot of gas by the old high-pressure lamps, and 
had pointed out that there were now lamps on the market giving 40 
candles per cubic foot with low pressures. Mr. Smith must remem- 
ber that the 30 candles per cubic foot referred to years ago, and 
with upright burners. Thirty candles per cubic foot was a good 
efficiency in those days; but now they could get 60 candles per 
cubic foot by means of the Keith-Blackman inverted lamp. His 
reply to Mr. Jolliffe about the automatic lighters would also refer 
to Mr. Duesbury’s observations. But regarding Mr. Smithard’s 
remarks, he (Mr. Farquhar) had not had any experience of 
lower units than 1000 candles, with the exception of one or two 
600-candle power lamps which they had put in front of shop win- 
dows. In that case they used 600-candle nozzles in 1000-candle 
lamp bodies, just as he put 1000-candle nozzles into 1500-candle 
lamp bodies, for the reason that they found this practice resulted 
in a saving on maintenance. All his high-pressure lighting referred 
to outside shop lighting. He had no street lighting in any shape— 
not even low-pressure lighting; and from this members would 
recognize the character of the electrical competition he had to 
meet. But the fact that they had not a single street gas-lamp 
in Ilford was not for want of enterprise on the part of the Gas 
Company. They had offered the Corporation to do the street 
lighting for at least 15s. less per lamp than the electrical people, 
and give them a better light. But the Corporation would not en- 
tertain the proposal. It was against their principles. [Laughter.] 
In regard to the maintenance of the high-pressure lamps, taking 
the 1000-candle power lamps, he found, on the average, they used 
one globe, and about eight mantles, per lamp per annum. With 
regard to profit, it was difficult to get out figures; but he worked 
it out as near as possible. He might mention that the present price 
of gas in his district was 2s. 10d.; and it was coming down 
to 2s. 9d. at Christmas. The price obtained for these lamps just 
about balanced expenditure—that was to say, at 2s. 1od. they 
made a profit on the gas, and that was the small profit to which 
he referred in the paper. The competition they had to meet was 
very keen; and his Board were sensible enough to recognize that 
this parade lighting was an advertisement. The result was they 
did not look for profit, or rather for a big profit, on this branch of 
business. The Company were prepared to undertake the work, 
and keep it going not only for the sake of shutting out their 
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competitors, but it was a good advertisement for the Company, 
particularly in a place like Ilford, where they had no street lighting 
by which they could show the public what could be done. Asto the 
size of the high-pressure main, this size was, of course, put in 
because, as no doubt the members were aware, Ilford was a 
rapidly growing place; and so a size of main was adopted large 
enough to meet the future extensions of this business. As a 
matter of fact, he hoped to extend the main to the High Road in 
the near future. 

Mr. Joun Younc (Hull) proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Far- 
quhar for his paper. He remarked that those of the members 
who had prepared papers knew that the difficulty was not the 
amount of knowledge they had for a paper, but to properly pick 
out just the particulars and information the members required, 
and to present it in the most useful form. Mr. Farquhar had suc- 
ceeded in this admirably. 

Mr. J. Davis (Gravesend), in seconding, said there was one 
matter he should like to mention, and that had reference to indoor 
high-pressure lighting. When they were lighting an interior with 70 
or 80 inches pressure, if anything went wrong with the machine, the 
lights would go out; but if they were working as well with low 
pressure, the lamps would remain alight. He did not, however, 
think they need have any fear on this score in relation to high pres- 
sure. It was a matter that had given him considerable thought 
in connection with high-pressure lighting; and for the reason he 
had mentioned at first, he had great difficulty in recommending it, 
because he felt there must be a stand-by in case anything of the 
kind did occur, as these things would occur, at unexpected mo- 
ments. In the particular club to which he had previously referred, 
he retained as much low-pressure lighting as possible, and with 
only one exception during the past eighteen months had it been 
called into use. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Farounar thanked the members heartily for their vote. 
It had given him pleasure to prepare the paper. In matters of 
this kind, they were apt to forget little details ; and in writing the 
paper, and looking up the particulars, there were brought to mind 
again several little points that had escaped memory. He found 
that preparing a paper was beneficial not only to those who heard 
it but to the one who wrote it. 


MERTHYR GAS COMPANY AND THEIR WORKS. 


By J. E. KENsSHOLE. 





[A Paper read before the Wales and Monmouthshire Institution of 
Gas Engineers and Managers.] 

At the request for a paper from our respected Secretary, and 
as our meeting is held in Merthyr Tydfil, it might interest you 
if I gave you some little information about the Merthyr Tydfil 
Gas Company and their works. The Company was formed in 
the year 1836, under the title of “The Merthyr Tydfil Gaslight 
Company,” for the purpose of supplying the town of Merthyr 
Tydfil and its suburbs with inflammable air or gas. 


The works were built; and for years gas was supplied to the 
town and to Dowlais at 10s. per 1000 cubic feet. Being dissatis- 
fied, however, some of the residents of Dowlais determined to 
form a company, and build a works to supply their district ; the 
Merthyr Company agreeing to sell the mains, services, meters, &c. 
The cause of the dissatisfaction was the shutting off of the supply 
to Dowlais whenever the stock of gas was low, so that the town 
should be kept alight. This, I believe, occurred fairly often in 
the winter months. Under the circumstances, I think you will 
agree that they were perfectly justified in forming a Company, 
and having a supply of their own. 

Shortly after the separation, there was a change in the manage- 
ment; and the next few years showed so considerable an im- 
provement that, in the year 1867, notice was given that the Com- 
pany intended applying to Parliament for statutory powers. The 
application was successful, and the Company obtained the 
Merthyr Tydfil Gas Act of 1868; the limits of supply comprising 
the whole of the parish of Merthyr Tydfil, in the county of 
Glamorgan (Dowlais excepted), and the village of Cefn Coed, in 
the county of Brecon. 


AREA OF SUPPLY. 


There seems to have been some doubt of the Company’s in- 
tention to lay mains to supply the lower districts, as a proviso 
was put in the Bill which reads as follows: 


Provided that in case a company shall be formed for the purpose of 
erecting works, and supplying gas therefrom to the villages of Troe- 
dyrhiw, Abercanaid, and Gethin, in the parish of Merthyr Tydfil, and 
they shall, during the present year, commence and bond fide proceed with 
the erection and construction of the works necessary for that purpose, 
or, if any company shall at any time afterwards be desirous of erecting 
and constructing works and supplying gas to such villages, and shall of 
such intention give to the company six months’ previous notice in 
writing, and shall, within twelve months from the expiration of such 
notice, proceed to erect such works, then, unless the company shall 
have previously proceeded with works necessary for that purpose, the 
limits of this Act shall not extend to such villages or places, or beyond 
the National school-room of the village of Troedyrhiw on the east side 
of the River Taff, 





The Company laid the mains to supply Troedyrhiw; but since 
the passing of the Act, other townships have sprung up lower down 
the valley, and within the Company’s limits of supply—namely, 
Merthyr Vale, Treharris, and Quaker’s Yard. For some reason 
the Company did not extend their mains to supply these; and 
Merthyr Vale is at present supplied by Messrs. Nixon and Co., 
colliery proprietors, and Treharris and Quaker’s Yard by the 
Quaker’s Yard Gas Company. So that within the area of the 
Merthyr Tydfil Corporation there are four Gas Companies, 
whereas the whole of the area might, with advantage, have been 
supplied by one, especially when it is considered that the price 
charged for gas by the different companies to ordinary consumers 
varies from 2s. gd. to 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


EXTENSION OF Works. 


The original works of the Merthyr Company were built on a plot 
of land of about half-an-acre, and small plots of adjacent land were 
purchased from time to time, as required, or as they came into the 
market, until, eventually, the works covered one-and-a-half acres 
of land of very irregular and inconvenient shape. The business 
of the Company had grown steadily; and in the year tgor it 
became necessary to further extend. Having no surplus land, 
wewere compelled to discontinue the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia, to do away with the sulphate plant, and to use the 
building to house a carburetted water-gas plant. At that time, 
the gasholder capacity was slightly over 50 per cent. of the maxi- 
mum day’s output, there was just sufficient room to stock ten days’ 
supply of coal, and the coke yard was not more than sufficient to 
stock four days’ make. Under these circumstances, it will be 
obvious that the carburetted water-gas plant was a great relief, 
as it enabled us to run fewer retorts and to work them more regu- 
larly—making less coke, and ourselves using a larger proportion 
of what was made. 

The output of gas continued steadily to increase; and in 1905 
it was decided to purchase land and to erect works on an entirely 
new site. Application was made to Parliament, and powers were 
granted to erect new works and to raise further capital, under a 
sliding-scale, with a standard price of 2s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet. 
There was, of course, some opposition by the Local Authority, who 
asked, among other things, that a purchase clause should be 
inserted in the Bill. This the Committee refused; but, after a 
hard fight, a suspensory clause was allowed—suspending the Act 
till the following January, to give the Local Authority opportunity 
to promote a Bill for compulsory purchase, which, however, was 
not proceeded with. The costs of promotion and opposition were 
much heavier than they might have been had the Corporation 
met the Company in a more reasonable manner. 

The area of the site of the new works is about 7 acres, and as 
the main sewer from the town runs diagonally through the site, the 
buildings had to be arranged so that this would not be built over. 
There was a bridge and siding over the river from the Taff Vale 
Railway on to the site; and it was decided to strengthen the bridge 
and re-lay the siding, for use in taking the coal into the works and 
the tar and liquor away. Sulphate is not at present being made; 
but a plant will probably be erected in the near future. 


THe NEw Works. 


With regard to the building of the new works, the first thing 
to decide was, of course, the method of carbonizing—whether by 
inclines, horizontals, or verticals—and as at that time verticals 
were in a much more experimental stage than they are at present, 
I decided on horizontals, with machine charging. Having seen 
some of the more recent installations, I am inclined to think that, 
if I had to decide again, it would be verticals, as I believe they are 
the retorts of the future. 

Retort-House——This house contains eight beds of six through 
retorts, 25 in. by 15 in. by 18 ft. long. Each retort is charged and 
discharged in one operation by a Fiddes-Aldridge stoking machine. 
The machine opens and closes the doors of the coal-hoppers, and 
takes the supply of coal for each retort as it travels along on rails 
in front of the retort-bench. At the end of the bench there are 
a tar-tower and retort-house governor. The coal is discharged 
direct from the railway waggons into the breaker, and elevated 
into the bunkers in the retort-house ; and the coke is discharged 
from the retorts into skips under the stage floor, where it 1s 
quenched before being taken into the coke yard. A telpher plant 
will shortly be erected, to deal with the coke in, I hope, a more 
satisfactory manner. The coal-breaker, elevator, and push-plate 
conveyor are worked by a vertical steam-engine; and the power 
for the stoking machine is generated by a gas-engine of 25 H.P. 
This will also generate the power for a telpher, when erected. 

Condensers.—These, two in number, are of the water-tube type, 
and are worked under vacuum ; the gas afterwards passing through 
a tar-washer and a rotary washer-scrubber. With regard to the 
latter, a slight alteration has been made since it was put in—the 
two halves now being separated. Ammoniacal liquor from the 
storage well is pumped through the first half, and clean water 1s 
run through the second half; the weak liquor from the second 
half going into the tar-washer, and thence to the storage well. 
The gas at the outlet shows no trace of ammonia; and the 
quantity of liquor sold has been considerably increased since 
the alteration was made. ; ; 

Boilers and Water-Gas Plant.—There are two Lancashire boilers 
for supplying steam to the works. The carburetted water-gas 
plant is of a daily capacity of 300,000 cubic feet, and has been 
removed from the old works. This is not in regular use, but 1s 
kept in readiness for lighting-up when required. 





It is a great 
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convenience for taking up the peak load, and especially when 
putting into action or letting-down a bed of retorts. 

Purifiers.—The purifiers, four in number, are of the water-lute 
type. The carburetted water gas and coal gas are purified and 
metered together. There is, however, a rotary meter to register 
the quantity of carburetted water gas made, before it is mixed 
with the coal gas. About 14 per cent. of air is being admitted at 
the inlet to the condensers; but with ordinary grids, and working 
two layers of oxide, the purifiers have to be changed before being 
properly fouled, through excessive back-pressure. I intend now 
trying three tiers of oxide, instead of two, and hope to get better 
results. 

Station Meter, Governor, &c.—The station meter is of 50,000 
cubic feet per hour capacity. There are two governors, one 16- 
inch and one 12-inch, for the town and lower districts, respec- 
tively. The whole of the works’ mains are 16 inches diameter. 
The gasholder is 600,000 cubic feet capacity, and spiral-guided. 
There is also at the old works one gasholder of 200,000 cubic 
feet, still in use. 

The new works were started in December, 1909; but the manu- 
facture of gas at the old works was not entirely discontinued till 
February, 1910. Some difficulties were, of course, experienced 
when starting-up ; but these have been surmounted, and the whole 
of the plant now works very smoothly—the work in the retort- 
house being much lighter for the men than it was at the old works, 
where the charging and drawing were done by hand. 

We, fortunately, never had any naphthalene troubles in the dis- 
trict while working at the old works; but since the commence- 
ment of the cold nights there have been several stoppages at the 
street lamps. Upon examination, we find they are due to small 
deposits of naphthalene at the lamp-cocks. These must, of 
course, be prevented with as little delay as possible. But the 
difficulty is to know which of the different methods to adopt as 
being the more economical and effective—whether to wash the gas 
with carburetted water-gas tar, and so take out the naphthalene 
at the works, or to carburet the gas with a suitable carrier, to 
prevent it being deposited inthe mains and services. I was much 
interested to find that, in a paper read upon this subject by Mr. 
Ellery, of Bath, at the annual meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion, held on March 10, 1910, he stated he had reverted to tar- 
seals in the hydraulic mains, and afterwards washed the gas with 
carburetted water-gas tar. Probably in these days of “ Dellamore” 
tar-columns few will agree with tar-seals. The cure was effective, 
not only in preventing naphthalene stoppages, but it also lessened 
the trouble with stopped ascension pipes. 

Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


This year a co-partnership scheme has been introduced, which 
will, I hope, be of considerable benefit to the Company’s employees. 


The building of a new, and the scrapping of the old, works has, 
of course, meant a considerably increased capital; but it has 
been fully justified. There is now ample room for extensions, 
when required, and the Directors are convinced that before long 
they will be able to reduce the price of gas, which will, I believe, 
be the means of further increasing the output, to the benefit of 
the consumers, the employee co-partners, and the stockholders. 








Determination of Hardness ‘of Coke. 


The report of the Ziirich gas undertaking for the year 1910 
contained, we are informed, some printer’s errors in the descrip- 
tion of the method of determining the hardness or firmness of the 
coke produced, which were partially reproduced in the summary 
of the report which was given in the “ JournaL” for Aug. 15, 
p. 434. The method of determining the hardness or the firm- 
ness of the coke, according to the corrected statement which has 
now been sent, is as follows: The coke, after weighing, is dis- 
charged with a fall of 8:2 feet on to a cement floor, and then 
passed through screens of 1°8 inch and 1'2inch mesh. Coke which 
gives from 70 to 80 per cent. of lumps which will not pass through 
the larger screen is regarded as of the standard degree of hard- 
ness. If a coke giving 75 per cent. of lumps which do not pass 
through the 1°8 inch screen is valued at x pence per cwt., a coke 
of which only 7o per cent. does not pass through the screen would 


be valued at 7° x pence per cwt. This method of valuing the 


coke has formed a very useful corollary to the methods already 
adopted for valuing the coal received for carbonization. 


— 


North of England Gas Managers’ Association.—The sixty-ninth 
half-yearly meeting of the Association will be held at Malton on 
Saturday, under the presidency of Mr. Henry Tobey, the Engi- 
neer, Manager, and Secretary of the Malton Gas Company. Ac- 
cording to the programme issued by the Hon. Sectetary (Mr. 
Herbert Lees, of Hexham), the members will meet in the Assembly 
Room, where they will receive a welcome from Mr. Alderman 
Metcalfe, J.P. The business will comprise the President’s In- 
augural Address, and a discussion on the paper by Mr. F. C. 
Willis, on « High and Low Pressure Distribution Schemes at 
Tynemouth,” read at the spring meeting in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and given in the “ JournaL” for the gth of May (p. 375). At the 
close of the business, the members will dine in two parties at the 
Talbot and Green Man Hotels; and in the afternoon there will 

€ an excursion to Castle Howard, which will be inspected by 
Permission of the Countess of Carlisle. 











SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(EASTERN DISTRICT.) 


The Opening Meeting for the Session of this District was held 
in the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, on Saturday. There was 
a good attendance, presided over at first by the retiring President 
—Mr. WaLteER Dun top, of Kirkcaldy. 


Mr. Dun top said that his term of occupancy of the presidential 
chair had now come to an end; and he would like to take the 
opportunity of thanking the members for the enthusiastic support 
they had rendered him during his term of office. The benefits of 
meémbership of the Junior Associations were becoming more and 
more widely recognized; and the increasing interest taken in 
them by the young men in the profession spoke well for its future 
welfare. He desired to thank the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Geddes, 
of Granton) for the keen interest he took in the work, and for his 
untiring efforts to further the interests of the Association. In in- 
troducing Mr. John R. Moyes, of Edinburgh, the new President, 
he said that Mr. Moyes had taken a deep interest in the Associa- 
tion since its inception. 

Mr. Joun R. Moyes, having taken the chair, said his first duty 
was the pleasant one of presenting to the retiring President the 
Association’s medal asa memento of his term of office. They would 
all agree that Mr. Dunlop had occupied the presidential chair with 
great credit, and that he had carried on the work of the Associa- 
tion with marked zeal and energy. 

Mr. Duntop acknowledged the gift in a few words. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Mr. Moyes then delivered his address, in which he said: 

The Association has now entered upon its eighth session, with 
a membership of gg (12 honorary and 87 ordinary), which speaks 
well for its vitality. In choosing a subject on which to address 
you, I encountered great difficulty, as almost all topics relating 
to the manufacture and distribution of gas have already been 
discoursed upon. I have, however, come to the conclusion that it 
may be of interest to you if I deal with the selection of a site for 
gas-works purposes, the proper disposition and housing of the 
plant, and some of the relative costs. 

In the selection of a site, it should be borne in mind that it is 
well to avoid, if at all possible, water-logged and gravelly soils or 
running sand; to choose land adjacent to railway or water-way, or 
preferably both; and to have railway communication with more 
than one company, so as to obtain advantageous rates. Where 
coals and other materials have to be carted into and out of the 
works, the cartage for these add from 2d. to 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas to the cost of production. ; 

The site having been decided upon, and surveys made and a 
general plan prepared, the laying down of railway connections 
should first be proceeded with, as this facilitates the transporta- 
tion of building and other materials for the construction of the 
works. A sound permanent way should be constructed with a 
bottoming of 6 inches of hard ashes, finished with ballast consist- 
ing of broken slag or whin-stone, on which are laid first-class 
creosoted Riga sleepers (which cost about 3s. 3d. each), to which 
the chairs are fixed with spikes, and the rails laid in and tightened 
up with oak keys; the lengths of rails being joined together with 
fish-plates. The steel rails (weighing from 75 to 84 lbs. per yard) 
will cost about £7 per ton; and the whole sidings complete, in 
cluding cross-overs, &c., can be reckoned at 35s. to 37s. 6d. per 
lineal yard. The railway might be put in cheaper than this, but 
is sure to prove more costly in the end. 

The sidings should be laid down without dead-ends, so as to 
allow them to be continuous, in order to facilitate the handling of 
the traffic, and so designed that the waggons delivered into the 
works can be relieved according to the rotation in which they 
are received, thereby preventing delays and avoiding demurrage, 
which the railway companies now insist on charging for. They 
should also, where practicable, be put in in the form of a circle ; so 
that the full waggons may be drawn forward in one direction, and 
the empty trucks carried forward and filled with coke, ashes, &c., 
and taken out in the opposite direction. 

Simultaneously, the levelling of the site should be proceeded 
with. As far as possible, the excavating and levelling-up ought 
to be about equal, as where excavations have to be transported 
and a tip found for them, materials have to be imported for 
making-up; and the cost of construction is thus considerably in- 
creased. The cost of excavating and levelling-up should run 
about 1s. to 1s. 3d. per cubic yard for ordinary soil, with 2s. 6d. 
extra per cubic yard for rock. About the same time the drainage 
arrangements should be gone on with, and the pipes Jaid with a 
good declivity, at a sufficient depth to obviate interference with 
the foundations of buildings, or with pipes to be laid in connection 
with the plant. The dimensions of the sewer, of course, depend 
upon the nature of the ground, the area to be drained, and the 
extent of the manufacturing operations. The foundations for the 
various buildings required can then be set out. The cost of 
excavating them, allowing for timbering, will amount to about 
Is. per cubic yard up to a total depth of 5 feet, and 1s. 3d. per 
cubic yard from 5 to 7feetindepth. For rock in trenches, 5s. per 
cubic yard should be allowed, with an additional 3d. to 6d. per 
cubic yard if the surplus soil has to be wheeled away. The price 
for the concreting of the foundations (which may be in the pro- 
portion of 7 of broken metal to 1 of cement or thereby) would be 
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for trench work gs. gd. net per cubic yard, made up of one-third 
for labour, and two-thirds for material. 

The building of the walls would next fall to be dealt with. These 
generally consist of brickwork in cement or lime mortar, and work 
out at about 6s. 3d. per superficial yard for 9-inch work, pointed 
on both sides, gs. 2d. per superficial yard for 14-inch work, and 
12s. 2d. per superficial yard for 18}-inch work—composed of 
sound, hard, well-burned, composition bricks. If faced with a 
first-class terra-cotta brick, the total cost would be 8s., 10s. 6d., 
and 13s. 6d. per superficial yard, respectively, all bedded and 
pointed with cement mortar, ground with hard clinkers, in the 
proportion of 1 of cement to 6 of clinkers, and the face work laid 
and pointed with breeze mortar 4 to 1. In making mortar with 
clinkers or hard ashes, 2} cubic yards of clinker will make, along 
with the cement, 1 cubic yard of mortar; but 2 cubic yards of 
breeze with an equal quantity of cement will make a similar quan- 
tity of mortar. 

These proportions will be found, when well ground in a pan- 
mill, to make a first-class mortar. Three hours should be allowed 
to grind the clinker; but five hours will be required for the breeze. 
In the event of lime mortar being preferred, 3 to 1 will yield a good 
building mixture. [One ton of lime shells, when slaked, occupy 
120 cubic ayn | The amount of mortar necessary for the build- 
ing of the walis of the various thicknesses mentioned, will be 
approximately : 


1°86 cubic feet for 9-inch brickwork per superficial yard. 
2°43 ” 14-inch ” ” ” ” 
3°00 ” 184-inch ” ” ” ” 


With stonework, about one-ninth of the cubic contents will be 
needed. Stone springer blocks, for roof-work or other purposes, 
finished complete, with holes for holding-down bolts, would cost 
about 4s. per cubic foot ; but if these are made in concrete, the 
price would only amount to 1s. per cubic foot, which shows the 
enormous saving by adopting this composition. 

At the Granton Gas-Works the roof of the retort-house is con- 
structed on the elliptical girder principle, which may appear, at 
first sight, to be an expensive method. But if we take into con- 
sideration that it does away with the necessity of building high 
and heavy outer walls to carry a trussed roof and structural iron- 
work to support the various condensing pipes (which, in this case, 
are housed in the haunches of the girders), and also to leave the 
floor area clear of any obstruction, we are bound to admit that 
these advantages go a long way to repay the first outlay. The cost 
of the steelwork for a roof of this description amounts to about 
£15 ros. per ton, erected complete—the market value of steel being 
reckoned at (say) £7 15s. per ton; and the cost for labour at a 
similar figure—which, calculated on the area covered, works out 
at 14s. per superficial yard. The slating of a retort-house of this 
description should consist of large and heavy slates—say, 24 in. 
by 12 in.; and these should be tied on with copper wire, as wood- 
cleading cannot be considered in such a building. This slating 
work would cost about £7 10s. per rood of 36 superficial yards, 
while ordinary slates on wood-cleading would amount to £5 ros. 
per rood. The ground floor should be of concrete, well ballasted 
with 6 inches of broken stones, costing 4d. per superfieial yard, 
and finished with 34 inches of concrete, at 1s. per superficial yard, 
or 1s. 4d. per superficial yard complete. 

Coal-sheds are generally situated adjacent to the retort-house 
for the convenient manipulation of coal for carbonizing, and the 
floor constructed of concrete similar to the ground floor of the 
retort-house. The roofing, which may be steel on the ordinary 
trussed principle, can be wood-clad, and the slates nailed to it. 
The wood-cleading may be taken at 3s. 6d. per superficial yard. 
Guttering and conductors cost about £10 per ton erected, and the 
lead flashing about £17 per ton, according to the market value at 
the time. Seven pound lead would be found suitable for gas- 
works buildings. The glazing with wire-woven, rough plate would 
cost about 3d. per superficial foot. Thirty-two oz. glass costs 5d. 
per superficial foot, and crown plate 1s. 3d. per superficial foot. 
Where the buildings, such as meter-house, offices, &c., require 
to be finished off inside, the expense of plaster work, including 
the fixing of a running cornice, scaffolding, &c., would come to 
38. 3d. per superficial yard. 

Building of stone rough rubble walls for boundary or similar 
purposes, may be reckoned at ros. 6d. per superficial yard (14-inch 
work), including cope. The price allowed by “* Coleman’s Archi- 
tect and Engineers’ Price Book” for buildings similar to those 
referred to, is 34d. to 3d. per cubic foot of capacity ; whereas 
the actual cost at Granton Works was 2°36d. per cubic foot. It 
is usual in computing the cubical contents of buildings to measure 
from half-way down the foundations up to half the rise of the roof, 
multiplied by the extreme length and width. A complete record 
should be kept from day to day of alltime and material employed 
in the construction of the works, so that the engineer may detect 
any unnecessary expenditure which is occurring, and take steps to 
have it rectified. 


THE FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT OF A GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Mr. A. Canning Williams, the Treasurer and Collector to the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commission, gave an address (which 
will be found on p. 46) on “ The Financial Department of a Gas 
Undertaking.” He said that a little more than two years ago 
two gentlemen occupied the position he now held. The Edin- 
burgh and Leith Corporations’ Gas Commissioners had a separate 
Treasurer and a separate Collector; but when the Commissioners 





went to Parliament in 1908 to secure a new Act, they obtained 
authority to amalgamate the two offices, and to concentrate the 
work of the Department under one official. He thought that the 
Commissioners, in so doing, had acted wisely, as when two gentle- 
men held positions of this kind it was difficult to know where the 
duties of one ended, and the duties of the other began; and, 
although it threw a greater responsibility on one individual when 
occupying the dual position, by training the heads of sub-depart- 
ments he was relieved of a considerable amount of work. 





POWER FROM GAS-WORKS BYE-PRODUCTS. 


A paper, read by Herr Kutzbach, the Chief Engineer of the 
Augsburg-Nuremberg Engineering Works (M.A.N.”), before 
the General Meeting of the Bavarian Association of Gas and 
Water Engineers at Koburg, has been published in a recent 
number of the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung ;”” and some points 
in it are of general interest, though many of the data apply only 
to German conditions. 

The author tabulates the average calorific powers of coke, coke 
breeze, coal, brown coal or lignite briquettes, coal gas, producer 
gas and water gas from coke, producer gas from coke breeze and 
brown coal briquettes, tar, tar oil, oil-gas tar, and gas oil; and, at 
the prices for these products prevailing in Bavaria, he computes 
the price payable for 10,000 heat units derived from each of them. 
Since, however, coke is valued at 26s. to 28s. a ton, and coal at 
20s. to 25s. a ton, and coal gas at 3s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, it is 
quite evident that the costs deduced for 10,000 heat units are not 
applicable to this country. On the author’s data, the heat units 
in coal gas are considerably more highly paid for than in the 
other fuels. In Bavaria, the cheapest gaseous fuel appears to be 
producer gas derived from brown coal briquettes or from coke 
breeze. The author considers that the question of applying such 
producer gas for the heating of retort-settings on gas-works should 
be seriously entertained. Owing to the difficulty of utilizing coke 
breeze directly for heating purposes, it fetches a very low price 
relatively to the heat units contained in it. 

Of liquid fuels, it is remarkable that at the price of 23s. a ton 
crude tar affords the greatest number of heat units for a given 
expenditure. There is practically no difference in the price of tar 
throughout Germany; whereas the price of coal ranges, according 
to the distance from the pits, from ros. to 25s. a ton. The im- 
port duty on oil entering Bavaria prevents Galician oil competing 
with tar in respect of the price per 10,000 heat units. Tar oil is 
considerably cheaper than the imported Galician oil. 

The author next considers the duty obtainable from the dif- 
ferent fuels in power production. He estimates that the expendi- 
ture of heat in producing 1 H.P.H. with steam-engines with ex- 
haust is 7000 to 10,000 calories, with superheated steam or steam 
turbines with condensation 4000 to 7000 calories, with gas-engines 
2300 to 3600 calories, and with the Diesel engine 1850 to 2000 
calories. On the basis of these assumptions, and the prices already 
mentioned for the different fuels, he shows that the cost of fuel 
per horse-power-hour is highest when coal or tar is used for firing 
steam-boilers, is rather lower when producer gas is used in gas- 
engines, and is very much lower when producer gas from coke 
breeze is used in gas-engines, or tar oil or oil tar or coal tar are 
used in the Diesel engine. From the figures given, the author 
concludes that the gas-engine is relatively an extremely cheap 
source of power if producer gas is made from coke breeze ; while 
the Diesel engine is equally favourable when tar oil is applied 
in it. The Diesel engine shows to greater advantage if the coke- 
breeze producer is not in action both day and night. About } lb. 
of tar oil or crude tar serves for the production of 1 H.P.H. in the 
Diesel engine ; and the author predicts that electricity works will 
have to obtain from the competing industry this, their cheapest, 
fuel for the production of current. ' ; ; 

‘ The author proceeds to refer to examples of installations in 
which coke breeze and tar or tar oil are used for power produc- 
tion. One type referred to is a coke-breeze producer as used by 
the Berlin Corporation gas undertaking, which has had at work, 
since 1909, three such producers at its No. IV. gas-works, and 
four such producers at its No. VI. works, each producer being 
for 200 H.P. These producers are clinkered mechanically once 
every 24 hours, and consume about 1°3 lbs. of coke breeze, under 
three-fifths of an inch in size, per horse-power per hour. At the 
Moosach Gas-Works at Munich, there are four similar producers 
supplying two 400 H.P. gas-engines, which serve as a reserve 
plant for the Munich electricity works. ; ‘ 

The installations of Diesel engines referred to include a 200 H.P. 
engine using tar oil at a works at Nuremberg, which has been in 
action since August last, and on an average consumes 0°453 lb. 
of tar oil and 0°022 lb. of gas oil per horse-power-hour. Another 
installation is a 400 H.P. Diesel engine at the Tegel Gas-W — 
of the Corporation of Berlin which uses the oil-gas tar from t ; 
carburetted water-gas plant. A 1000 H.P. double-acting Diesel 
engine at the Municipal electricity works at Halle consumes a 
oil, and is said to be the largest Diesel engine yet erected. bs 
100 H.P. Diesel engine at a works at Dahlhausen has been wo! : 
ing since 1909 with tar as fuel, coke-oven tar having been = 
since the beginning of February last. This engine has used gas: 
works tar, both from inclined and vertical retorts, with satisfactory 
results, 
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A RECORD 








100 Light Meter 10 Light Meter 
fixed in 1860. fixed in 1861. 
IN CONTINUOUS USE IN CONTINUOUS USE 
FOR 51 YEARS FOR 50 YEARS 
WITHOUT BEING REPAIRED. WITHOUT BEING REPAIRED. 








{| These Meters have been in regular use since they were first fixed (51 
and 50 years ago respectively). 

{{ They have been periodically tested and found to be perfectly correct 
in registration. 

{| They have never been removed for repairs ot any description and are 
still giving satisfaction. 

{ These are facts that speak volumes for the design ot the “THOMAS 
GLOVER” METER and for the quality of the material and workmanship 
used. | 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., Ltd. 


(Original Makers—Established 1844). 


GOTHIC WORKS, ANGEL ROAD, EDMONTON, LONDON, N. 


BRANCHES: 25, Princes St., Oxford Circus, W.; 136, Renfield St., GLASGOW; 56, Broad St., BIRMINGHAM ; 
83, Old Market St., BRISTOL; 13, Whitworth St. West, MANCHESTER; 333, Queen St., MELBOURNE; 
8, Exchange Place, Donegall St., BELFAST; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and 12, Cunningham Lane, 
Pitt St., SYDNEY. Agent for JAPAN—H. J. IBBOTSON, 22, Yamashita Cho, YOKOHAMA. 
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FENLON’S BOILERS AND GEYSERS. 


THE “DWARF-LORNE” (3:2:) GAS BOILER saree | THE “TUDOR” GEYSER. |THE “TWIN” Circa ortupicr 
AND RADIATOR COMBINED, ee BOILER 


with Automatic Eccentric Valve. 
Both fitted in Motor House, &. The Valve | TWO Boilers from one fire. Giving 
The only make with is made en- | Perfectly clean water for Domestic 
Safety Valve tirelyof metal, | Supply (no discoloration), and also a 
(Fenlon’s Patent). and having no 
rubber or 
leather parts 
is practically 
indestruct- 
ible 
As the **No 
trouble” Gey- aa 
ser it will ap- 5g ~eecaing =a 
—<—$—$_—. 4 peal to Gas separate Heating System for Radia- 
THE IDEAL SYSTEM Managers for tors, Pipes, &c. 
FOR PURE HEAT. hiring out. Easily cleaned without disconnect- 
SECTION. ing a — pipe. 
















No outside shed necessary - as 


All heat from boiler 
utilized inside. 


Lighting from outside 
and flue passing to outer Na 
air, no gas fumes can 
enter the house. 














Full Particulars (List 27) sent free on request. 


FENLON & & SON and G. SHREWSBURY & GO., 8, Tudor Street, Londen, Eo. — 


1866. 





ECONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION Co., Lo. 


W 


Pearson 


LANTS 





iF 


19, ABINGDON STREET, Telephone: VIGTORIA 39. 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. Telegrams : “ GARBURETED, LONDON 


ATER GAS 








1911-1912 NEW SEASON'S COMPLETE CATALOGUE NOW READY 


Have you received your Copy? If not, ptease rend p.c. and same shall be posted by return. 


Tt yin 9 THE | C 750 66 bisa BP] 
A-WUN NEW Sa — BRITON 
LAMP. P - I & BURNER. 

WHITE ENAMELLED. SILVA BRITISH MADE. 


1,000 


CANDLE- 
POWER. 





















HIGH- 
POWER 






















Air re- 3 = 
eats FEN > LOW- Designed to 
= : meet the present 
er : a d f Z, 
PRESSU RE ry at regulator. 












Light without 
having to instal 
a Special High- 
Pressure Plant. 









XY j 2802 | 

















| Complete as ee) 
5 shown with Jd 
No. 14958, Gas and Air Avoid Cheap Imitations. 
THREE- Ouinide oo The most satisfactory Burner on the Market. 
BURNER 130s. each. 12839, STANDARD size, 32s. per dozen. 
: Also made in 13580, NEW MEDIUM size, 28s. per dozen. 
LAMP 4 Light, oe 14898, BIJOU size, 20s. per dozen. 
MP. ch, i 
14805, carries standard size Mantles. } aati Polished Brass, Steel Bronzed and Coppe 


—same price. 
Burner only, 28s. per dozen. Bronzed—same p 


Prices shown are subject “to our usual Trade Discount. 


J..W. B. SMITH, 222 7 isons 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Festival of Empire. 


There was quite a large muster of members of the London and 
Southern District Junior Gas Association, and lady friends, at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon, in response to an invita- 
tion from the Directors of the South Suburban Gas Company to 
tea at the Festival of Empire Exhibition. The hospitality of the 
Company was greatly appreciated—as was the opportunity sub- 
sequently afforded of closely inspecting the arranements in connec- 
tion with the magnificent installation of high-pressure gas lighting 
and of engines operated by town gas for the generation of electricity. 
On what was seen, there could be nothing but the highest praise 
to bestow. Mr. Charles Hunt, the Chairman of the Company, 
welcomed the members, and presided at the tea; and he was sup- 
ported by Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, the Engineer, who afterwards 
showed the party over the splendidly equipped power-house. 

Before rising from the tea tables, there was a little appropriate 
speech-making, which was opened by Mr. J. G. Clark, the Presi- 
dent of the Association, who, alluding to the name of the Exhibi- 
tion, said at first sight there did not seem to be much relation 
between gas andthe Empire. On second thought, however, it was 
not difficult to show that there was a very important relationship 
between them. Gas was employed for many purposes; but one of 
its most important uses was in connection with domestic affairs. 
It lightened the work of the home; and anything that tended to 
brighten home life was a benefit to the Empire. He was rather in- 
terested a few days ago to notice in the papers a statement by Mr. 
Masterman, Under-Secretary to the Home Office, who put gas- 
fires in the front rank of influences which were tending to increase 
the happiness of mankind. Then gas was also serving a great 
purpose in connection with industry, as was instanced by the 
wonderful machinery at the exhibition ; and they must not forget 
the bye-products. Sulphate of ammonia was largely used in agri- 
culture—a highly important industry to the Empire; and cyanogen 
was employed to work up prussian blue and cyanide, which was 
sent to the goldfields of South Africa. From the coal tar, too, 
came those aniline dyes which were in demand for multifarious 
purposes. As to the programme of the Association for the forth- 
coming session, it was, he felt quite convinced, one of which the 
members ought to feel proud. 

A hearty vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. D. J. Winslow 
(the Senior Vice-President) to the Directors of the South Subur- 
ban Gas Company for their kindness and hospitality that after- 
noon ; and with this vote he coupled the names of their patrons, 
Mr. Charles Hunt and Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge. As to the exhibition, 
Mr. Winslow remarked, it was a matter of congratulation that 
the Gas Company had laid down such an excellent power plant, 
which was unique in regard to size ; while the installation of high- 
pressure gas lighting gave a much better illuminating effect than 
one was accustomed to see with electric flame arcs. The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. E. Scears) seconded the proposition, and said that 
they were all gratified at the great success which gas had scored 
in connection with the exhibition—both in the matter of lighting 
and for generating electricity. 

The vote having been carried with acclamation, 

Mr. Charles Hunt thanked the members, and remarked that he 
need hardly say what great pleasure it had given the Directors of 
the Company to forward the programme of the Association in the 
way they had been able to do that afternoon. They recognized, 
he hoped to the fullest extent, the importance and value of asso- 
ciations such as that, which were formed for the purpose, not only 
of improvement and instruction, but also—what he considered 
to be of equal importance—of social intercourse and good fellow- 
ship. It seemed to him that there was no more important object 
to be attained than the intercourse between members—rubbing 
shoulders, as it were, together—so as to fit the younger members 
especially for the battle of life. They would probably at some 
time or other hold the destinies of the gas industry in their hands. 
Those who had grown old in the service, looked to the younger 
men to succeed them; and he was sure there could be no better 
training than that which such an organization as this could afford. 
Looking down the programme, he agreed with the President that 
it was one of which the members had reason to be proud. No 
doubt, great care and thought had been bestowed upon its pre- 
paration ; and if it was carried out, it would be an education in 
itself. The President had asked what connection gas had with 
the Empire, and had answered it very effectively. He had shown 
that in almost every quarter of the globe industries were dependent 

upon the residuals obtained from gas manufacture. Perhaps the 
question might also be answered by asking another—What would 
the Empire be without gas? At any rate, it was a most important 
industry ; and it was one which required in its service the highest 
faculties and intelligence. It was no longer possible to sit in one’s 
office and wait for business. They had to go out and getit; and, 
with the growing competition, it was absolutely necessary that the 
highest commercial training should be applied. There was an 
object-lesson in the exhibition itself. If the Gas Company had 
felt inclined to sit still and do nothing, they might have kept a 
00d deal of money in their pockets, but they would not have been 
able to show the world what gas was capable of. When the 
Matter presented itself to them, now nearly a year ago, they had 





to consider it very carefully; and he might confess that it caused 
him one or two rather sleepless nights, because for a Company of 
the size of the South Suburban it was a very large undertaking 
indeed, and whether they would get anything out of it seemed 
problematical. But it appeared to them that if they did not un- 
dertake it, their competitors would do so; and therefore they 
stepped into the breach. He was very glad indeed to say that 
they had ne reason whatever to regret the result. {Applause.| 
He need hardly tell them that a great deal in connection with the 
scheme had devolved upon their Engineer; and the Board attached 
the highest value to his services in the matter. Mr. Shoubridge 
would have, he was sure, much pleasure in showing the members 
what there was to be seen; but first of all they would no doubt 
like to hear from him some of the details, with which he was more 
conversant than he (Mr. Hunt) was himself. 

Mr. Shoubridge then gave the visitors an interesting account of 
all that they would be able to inspect in the exhibition—describing 
the many items that would be likely to appeal to the feminine as 
well as the masculine mind. He expressed his pleasure at having 
an opportunity of meeting so many of the members and their lady 
friends, and of showing his sympathy with the objects of the 
Association; and he was also glad to tell them something about 
what the Gas Company had done. The principal thing that he 
thought would interest them was the power-house, where there 
were installed two 1ooo-H.P. vertical gas-engines, each with eight 
cylinders, and one of 750 H.P.—making altogether 2750 H.P. 
These engines were connected direct to dynamos, which delivered 
current at two voltages of 225 for the lighting and 450 for the 
power. The engines were all made by the National Gas-Engine 
Company; but the dynamos, which were huge constructions, were 
made by three different manufacturers, as it was impossible, in 
the time at disposal, to get any one maker in the kingdom to 
make the three. One was by Bruce Peebles and Co., another by 
the British Electric Company, and the third by the Lancashire 
Dynamo Company. These engines generated current for the 
lighting of different buildings and external decorative illumina- 
tion, and for the illumination of some of the outer portions of the 
Palace grounds; and they also supplied the current for driving 
the “ All Red Route” railway, as well as the power for working a 
number of the pumps for the fountains and for water-falls in con- 
nection with side-shows and the working of the “ Eddystone”’ rail- 
way. The lighting of the grounds was by high-pressure gas. There 
were for this purpose altogether some 200 three-burner, two- 
burner, and single-burner lamps, varying from 4500 to 1500 can- 
dle power; and in the Palace itself the north end of the nave was 
also lighted by similar lamps, while the south end was illuminated 
by the best electric flame arcs. The electricians tried several 
kinds of lamps before they could get one that could compete at 
all with the gas-lamps; and he thought, when the members saw the 
two, they would come to the conclusion which most people had 
arrived at—that the high-pressure gas was far and away the more 
agreeable light. He might say that the lamps were supplied with 
gas at a pressure of about go inches of water; and they were 
lighted automatically. Altogether, he thought they would agree 
that the effect was exceedingly good. He had had very striking 
praise given to them by an important and impartial judge, the 
Chairman of the principal Gas Company in New York, who was 
over here a month ago, having made a tour in order to see the 
latest and best forms of street lighting. He had been to all the 
principal cities of Europe; and, after going round the Crystal 
Palace, he said this was certainly by far the finest lighting he had 
seen anywhere. He made arrangements immediately to have a 
number of these lamps sent over to New York; and it was pro- 
bable that before long many of the principal streets in that city 
would be lighted in the same way as the Palace grounds. 








Manchester University Lectures.—As recorded last week in the 
“ JoURNAL,” the series of these lectures for the session IgII-12 
will commence next Saturday, when Mr. E. W. Smith, M.Sc., of 
the Birmingham high-pressure gas laboratories, will deliver the 
first half of his lecture on “ High-Pressure Gas;” dealing with 
theory and practice in its application. The chair will be taken by 
Dr. Alfred Hopkinson, K.C., the Vice-Chancellor of the University. 


Doherty’s Process for Coking Coal and Obtaining Ammonia.— 
A recent number of the “ Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry ” contained a short abstract of the specifications of two 
patents taken out by Mr. H. L. Doherty, of New York, for ap- 
paratus for coking coal, producing gas, and obtaining ammonia. 
The apparatus comprises a closed coking chamber, arranged 


-above a quenching chamber provided with a discharge orifice for 


the coke. The fuel column is continuous, so that as coke is with- 
drawn at the bottom, the hot coke descends into the quenching 
chamber, which is provided with suitable water-sprayers. The 
charge in the coking chamber is heated from above by the flames 
from downwardly inclined burners fed with air and gas under 
pressure. Gas outlets are provided at the middle of the height of 
the coking chamber. The ammonia-recovery process consists in 
coking the coal by direct contact with a gas-flame, passing the 
volatile products through the hot coke, and drawing them off with 
the steam formed by the quenching of the coke. By this means 
ammonia is obtained both from the nitrogenous volatile matter 
and from the nitrogen which normally remains in the coke. The 
ammonia is separated from the gases by treatment with an absorb- 
ing liquid, which may take the form of spray, 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE EDINBURGH & 
LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS COMMISSIONERS. 


By A. Canninc WittiaMs, F.C.LS., 
Treasurer and Collector to the Commissioners. 


[A Paper read before the Scottish Junior Gas Association—Eastern 
District, Sept. 30.] 

A few weeks ago, I received a letter from the Honorary Secre- 

tary and Treasurer of your Association in which he intimated 


that his Council desired me to give, at this your opening meeting 
of a new session, a short exposition of the work carried out in my 
department. It is with much pleasure that I comply with the 
request. If my paper is to deserve the adjective “ short,” it is 
impossible to go into much detail. I must, therefore, ask you to 
be content with an outline of the main features only. 

It will assist you in understanding what follows if I preface my 
remarks with a few statistics in regard to the undertaking. At 
May 15 last (the date up to which the accounts are made up), the 
unredeemed capital consisted of annuities of the capitalized value 
of £894,567, mortgages amounting to £1,097,695, and a temporary 
loan of £1500—a total of £1,993,762. It is obligatory upon the 
Commissioners to create a sinking fund out of profits for the 
redemption of capital; and, since the year 1888, when the Cor- 
porations of Edinburgh and Leith acquired the old Gas Com- 
panies, £233,306 has been so redeemed. As the years go by, 
therefore, the capital debt will gradually diminish; and there is 
every probability that the next generation of gas consumers will 
obtain gas at a much cheaper rate, owing to the price not having 
to bear the cost of the capital charges. 

During the last financial year, 1,671,768,000 cubic feet of gas 
were sold to 84,000 credit consumers, 70,628,000 cubic feet to 
11,000 prepayment consumers, 150,472,000 cubic feet for street 
and stair lighting, and 2,397,000 cubic feet in bulk to outlying 
districts—a total sale of 1,895,265,000 cubic feet. It may interest 
you to know that there are only 16 gas undertakings in the 
United Kingdom that do a larger business than ourselves. My 
department consists of four sub-departments or branches—viz. : 
The consumers’ clerks’ office, collecting staff, counter staff, and the 
general office. 

ConsuMERS’ CLERKS’ OFFICE. 

This is the largest branch. It consists of a staff of twenty- 
three, under the immediate control of a superintendent. Hereare 
kept the 35 gas ledgers, in which particulars of the accounts of our 
g5,000 consumers are recorded, the public and stair lighting books, 
and the residuals and fittings ledgers. Credit consumers’ accounts 
are, in the main, rendered three times a year for the respective 
periods January-February to April-May, April-May to October- 
November, October-November to January-February. Some of 
our credit consumers prefer to have quarterly accounts, while 
others have their bills sent in at monthly or weekly intervals. 
The prepayment gas ledgers, which are written-up from the pre- 
payment collection books, are closed, summarized, and balanced 
quarterly. 

The keeping of the accounts in connection with public and stair 
lighting involves a considerable amount of calculation, &c., owing 
to the burners being of various kinds, and to the fact that addi- 
tions and changes are constantly being made. The charges are 
rendered monthly, as also are those for coke, tar, and fittings. 

A good deal of time is occupied each day in posting payments 
to the various ledgers; nearly 300,000 items being dealt with in 
the course of a year. Other duties performed in this office include 
the checking and completion of the gas bills handed in by the 
meter surveyors, the annual making-up and crediting of discounts 
to large consumers of gas, the noting in the ledgers of changes of 
tenancy, and of the fixing, exchanging and removal of stoves, and 
the preparation of statistical returns as to gas and residuals. 

In connection with this branch, two complaint inspectors are 
employed. These men deal with complaints in regard to charges 
made, and, by the exercise of tact and patience, often succeed in 
smoothing the ruffled feelings of irate customers. 

COLLECTING STAFF. 

For the collection of the credit accounts for gas and stove-rent 
(meter-rent, except in a relatively few special cases, is not charged 
by the Commissioners) 17 collectors are employed. These men 
are paid a weekly wage, and also a commission based upon the 
number of accounts collected. The collectors enter up on loose 
sheets while on their rounds particulars of the payments made to 
them, and each afternoon they come to the office and pay over 
the cash to the cashier. The following morning the sheets, after 
having been examined with the counterfoils of the receipts issued 
and the castings checked, are sent to the consumers’ clerks’ office, 
and the items posted and analyzed. The sheets are subsequently 
bound up in book form and placed in the strong-room. As a 
general rule, the collectors exercise their own discretion in the 
matter of putting on pressure for payment; but in exceptional 
cases my advice is obtained. 

The prepayment collection work is performed by a staff con- 
sisting of five collectors and five meter surveyors. The prepay- 
ment consumers are visited on an average eight times a year. 
The collector removes the cash from the boxes attached to the 
meters ; and while he is counting it the surveyor makes the neces- 
sary entries in the collection book. In some towns considerable 





difficulty is experienced in disposing of the great quantity of 

coppers removed from slot-meters. In Edinburgh and Leith, 

however, the managers of the numerous branch banks are usually 

willing to relieve the collectors of their burdens from time to time 

during the day ; and so it comes about that a comparatively 

small amount of copper finds its way into the office. : 
CouNTER STAFF. 

The duties discharged by the counter staff (which consists of a 
principal and four assistants) comprise the receiving of payments 
of gas and other accounts, and the entering of the items on the 
cash-sheets ; receiving, recording, and repaying consumers’ 
security deposits—some 6000 transactions per annum; inter- 
viewing consumers with regard to accounts ; arranging the gas 
bills and issuing them to collectors; filling up bankruptcy and 
other forms ; calculating collectors’ commission, &c. 

GENERAL OFFICE. 

This branch, which in some respects is the most important, is 
under the general superintendence of the accountant, who has a 
staff under him consisting of a cashier and bank clerk, an annuity 
and transfer clerk, and six others. In this office are kept the 
principal books of account—general cash-book, general journal, 
and, chief of all, general ledger. It is in this book that practically 
all the multifarious transactions of the department are brought to 
a focus, so to speak, and from which, in large measure, the annual 
abstract of accounts is compiled. 

Among the many duties discharged in this branch are the re- 
ceiving daily from the collectors and counter clerks of the cash 
taken by them, and the banking thereof, together with other 
moneys in respect of loans, rents, &c.; the checking of the cash- 
sheets; the keeping of the various registers in connection with the 
annuities, mortgages, and the superannuation fund; the examina- 
tion as to calculations, &c., of creditors’ invoices, and the listing 
of same for the Finance and Law Committee; the making out 
and transmission of cheques and annuity certificates and warrants; 
the filing of invoices, vouchers, and wages statements; the pre- 
paration of Board of Trade and other returns; and the payment 
of pensions and petty accounts. 

Excluding moneys received on capital account, which in the 
course of a twelvemonth run into six figures, the total gencral re- 
ceipts last year amounted to over £300,000, or, roughly speaking, 
£1000 per day. Payments are made to the bank daily; and at 
certain times of the year, I have a busy half-hour every morning 
in cheque endorsing. Last year the number of cheques received 
in respect of general revenue payments was over 14,000. 

The whole of the work with regard to the annuities, of which 
there are some 1100, is performed in the financial department 
(principally in the general office); but the duties in respect of the 
mortgages are shared between the Clerk and my office. The 
annuities are paid in two equal half-yearly portions, at Whitsun- 
day and Martinmas; the procedure being exactly the same as that 
in connection with the payment of dividends. 

The mortgages, which number over 1300, and bear interest at 
3, 3}, and 3} per cent., are issued for various periods—three, five, 
or seven years (mostly three) ; each mortgage being accompanied 
with six, ten, or fourteen interest warrants, as the case may be, 
which have been previously signed by a Commissioner, the Clerk, 
and myself. These warrants are presented at the bank half- 
yearly by the mortgagees or their agents, and, after deduction of 
income-tax at the current rate, are paid. Each Whitsunday and 
Martinmas a number of the mortgages mature, when it becomes 
necessary to renew or replace them to such extent as may be 
required. As will be readily understood, all this involves a great 
deal of correspondence and clerical work; but it is reduced as 
much as possible by the free use of printed letter-forms (put up 
in book form, and copies obtained by carbon paper) and other 
labour-saving methods. 

A brief statement of the system adopted in keeping the records 
of the Commissioners’ superannuation scheme may be of interest 
to you. On May 15 last, there were 768 employees under the 
scheme. Each employee contributes 23 per cent. (i.c., 6d. in the 
pound) of his salary or wages, the contributions being deducted 
from the salary or wages at the time of payment. The particulars 
of names, addresses, ages, salaries or wages, contributions, &c., of 
the members are recorded in four registers, arranged on the loose- 
leaf principle—a leaf being allocated to each member. Each leat 
is ruled on both sides; and each side contains accommodation 
for five years’ entries. One of the registers is called the “Left 
Service Register,” and to it are transferred from time to time the 
records of men who have left the service. In cases where men 
are taken back into the Commissioners’ employment, the records 
are removed from the “ Left Service Register” and placed in their 
original positions. Once a year each member’s salary or wages 
and contributions are summed and checked, and the individual 
balances extracted and proved with the cash-book entries. 

Two card-indices are used in connection with the scheme—one 
arranged in alphabetical and the other in chronological order. 
The alphabetical index gives the name, date of birth, date of 
entering the service, occupation, register number, &c., of every 
man who is or has been on the fund, and enables quick reference 
to be made to the registers. The chronological index serves 4 
double purpose. It shows at a glance the members who will attain 
the retiring age of 65 during the year, and is also of great assist- 
ance in the compilation of the annual return under the F riendly 
Societies Act, 1896. ; = 

The system with regard to creditors’ accounts 1s as follows : 
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The invoices—after having been certified as to materials, prices, 
and calculations—are listed once a month, and a printed copy of 
the list forwarded to each Commissioner a few days before the 
meeting is held at which they are passed for payment. The great 
majority of the accounts are for goods supplied at contract rates, 
and as a rule not many questions are asked in regard to them. 
But the sending of the printed list enables the Commissioners 
to see exactly what has been purchased, and gives them the 
opportunity of seeking further information if so minded. The 
cheques are made out, perforated as to amount by an ingenious 
appliance aptly styled the “ Protectograph,” and despatched. A 
form is printed on the back of the. cheques, which, on being signed 
by the payees, fulfils the double purpose of an endorsation and a 
receipt. The cheques are afterwards obtained from the bank, 
and filed in volume form by means of a mechanical binder. The 
invoices are also filed in this way. 


CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


A brief reference should be made to the system followed with 
regard to correspondence. The superintendent of the consu- 
mers’ Clerks’ office deals with the majority of the letters which 
relate to his branch; and the annuity andtransfer clerk attends to 
those referring to formal matters in connection with the annuities. 
The more important letters, and those which are not of a formal 
or routine character, are attended to by myself, with the assistance 
of a shorthand-typist. My letters are copied on a mechanical 
roller copier, and once a week or oftener they are removed from 
the machine and filed in order of date, together with the lettersto 
which mine are replies—reply following letter in each case. I have 
three sets of letter files in use—one in connection with annuity 
and mortgage business, the second for general correspondence, 
and the third (the vertical system) for special correspondence and 
papers. I have used for some years vertical files for special 
correspondence and documents, and find them most helpful, as 
they allow of papers being classified according to subject. The 
files (each of which bears a progressive number) are placed, after 
endorsation, in an upright position in a cabinet, and are indexed 
on the card-index plan. It is a method which, considering the 
Britisher’s habit of looking somewhat askance at innovations, is 
coming into favour, and has only to be tried to be adopted. 


A LitTtLe Homity. 


In the few minutes that remain to me, perhaps you will allow 
me to read you, or at all events the younger members, a little 
homily. A knowledge of accounts, even though it may not be 
very extensive, is a useful addition to a man’s equipment, be his 
calling what it may. There are excellent and cheap books to be 
obtained which deal with book-keeping and accountancy. To 
study these is good; but if the student will apply the principles 
of double-entry book-keeping to his own private finances, and take 
out each year a balance-sheet, he will gain a practical knowledge 
which scarcely any amount of mere text-book reading will afford. 
The great thing is to bear in mind that principles apply equally to 
small as to large matters; and if a young man will himself wrestle 
with accountancy problems, and solve them, he will have possessed 
himself of knowledge in that best of all ways—at first-hand and 
by the sweat of his own brow. 

Twenty years ago, I was in a certain gas office as assistant to 
the accountant. He was an old gentleman who scarcely spoke a 
word to me the live-long day ; and toall my offers of help he gave 
the unvarying and discouraging reply, “ No, Sir, thank you.” I 
saw Clearly enough that he did not wish me to know more than he 
could help of his special work, and so, foreseeing that there would 
be no promotion for me if I did not acquire a knowledge of the 
technicalities of book-keeping, I set about teaching myself. The 
first thing I did was to prepare an inventory of my possessions, 
and make out a balance-sheet. Then I bought a cash-book, 
journal, and ledger, and kept my private accounts with all possible 
care and accuracy and on double-entry principles—a practice 
I have maintained to the present day. A few years later, the 
old accountant retired, and I was promoted to fill the vacancy. 
Had I been passed over then, as I am quite sure I should have 
been if I had not mastered the principles of book-keeping, my 
business career would have been, I fear, a poor and humdrum 
one, for that promotion led to others. 

I offer this little bit of personal history not in a boastful spirit, 
but because there may be those here to-day to whom it may be 
not without influence and help. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the paper, Mr. Williams 
exhibited to the meeting some of the appliances and forms that 
he had referred to. Subsequently, 


Mr. R. J. Poite (Dunfermline) said that, with reference to Mr. 
W illiams’s remarks as to the use of carbon paper, they, in Dun- 
fermline, made out all their consumers’ accounts by the use of 
carbon paper; one copy being handed to the consumer, and the 
other retained for office use. 

Mr. R. W. Cowie (Dalkeith) thought there were few gas-works 
where the accounts were kept with such a wealth of detail as in 
Edinburgh. He had been thinking, when examining the letter- 
book handed round, that he had started keeping a letter-book on 
the Same system more than a year ago, and there was yet room 
or six months’ letters. In some gas-works very little was done in 
the way of keeping statistics. At a meeting of the North British 
Association, Mr. Dickson, of Forfar, read a paper on the checking 





of the working costs of a gas-works, which, to him, was most in- 
teresting; and since that time, he had, in a small way, calculated, 
for his own private information, the working costs in his works. 
The time and labour given to this occupation were well-spent. 

Mr. W. M. WILLiAMson (Penicuik) found the old method of 
keeping a record of his correspondence quite satisfactory for his 
purpose. 

Mr. W. GEppDEs (Granton) said he was a firm believer in push- 
ahead methods and labour-saving devices in relation to clerical 
work, There was, however, one point on which he would like Mr. 
Williams’s opinion, and this was with regard to the legal value of 
carbon copies of letters. It was quite conceivable that corre- 
spondence might play an important réle in the Law Courts; and 
a carbon copy might not be a true copy of the original. Did Mr. 
Williams think a Judge and Jury would recognize its legality ? 

Mr. WILLIAMs said he was very glad this question had been 
raised. He did not wish to give the impression that all the letters 
sent out from his department were copied by means of carbon 
paper. It was only those of a formal character that were done in 
this way. Letters on important matters were typed, signed, and 
then copied in the usual manner; and the copy, with the original 
letter to which it was an answer, was filed away. As to whether 
carbon copies were legal or not, he had doubts on the point. He 
thought that if the opposing side were to challenge such a copy, 
some difficulty would be found in proving it to be an actual copy 
of the letter sent. On the other hand, where a certain system was 
in vogue, and was recognized as being a system, and if the firm 
was reputable, the Judge would not readily set aside a carbon 
copy. It was, however, a difficult point; and he advised press or 
roller copies of all correspondence that was ever likely to figure in 
a law case. 

The PresivEnT referred to the time when carbon copies were 
regarded as an innovation. 

On the motion cf Mr. ALEx. BisHor (Newtongrange), a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Williams for his lecture. 

Mr. WILLIAMs, replying to the vote of thanks, said it had been 
a great pleasure to him to come there. He thought Junior Asso- 
ciations were doing good work by enabling men in subordinate 
positions to obtain knowledge; and knowledge was power. When 
he first entered the gas profession, thirty years ago, there was not 
the same freemasonry among gas managers; and anyone entering 
their works was regarded as desecrating the place, and walking 
on holy ground. But nowadaysa much better spirit prevailed—a 
sort of brotherhood—and the gas managers he now met were 
always glad to give information to their juniors. Hitherto, it had 
been said that money was made in the retort-house; but he 
thought a good commercial system on the financial side saved 
money and brought money in in a regular and satisfactory way. 








Rebates to Large Consumers of Gas in Berlin. 


An agreement has been arrived at (which came into effect on 
Aug. 1) between the Imperial Continental Gas Association and 
the Berlin Corporation gas undertaking, by which, in addition to 
the rebate of 5 per cent. already allowed for gas consumed for 
other than lighting purposes, a scale of further rebates has been 
adopted by the two undertakings for annual consumptions in 
excess of certain quantities. The present price of gas in Berlin is 
13 pf. per cubic metre (3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet). For gas used 
for motor purposes, and for the supply of hot water to whole 
blocks or to separate houses from a central heating plant, a rebate 
of 20 per cent. is allowed, irrespective of the amount of gas con- 
sumed. Independently of this, gas consumed in business pre- 
mises and factories other than for lighting purposes gains a rebate 
ranging from 1o to 20 per cent. according to whether the annual 
consumption is in excess of certain figures—viz., 50,000 cubic 
metres (about 1,766,000 cubic feet), 10 per cent.; and 300,000 
cubic metres (about 10,595,000 cubic feet), 20 per cent. The 
object of the latter scale of rebates is to retain as consumers of 
town gas large business houses and factories which otherwise 
might instal water-gas or producer-gas plant for their own use. 
The rebate for central supplies of hot water is granted by way 
of securing the heating of the central boilers which are now in- 
stalled in all modern buildings in Berlin and suburbs for the 
supply of hot water to tenants. The economy of gas as a heating 
agent for such purposes arises from the fact that by apparatus, 
as devised by the German Continental Gas Company and others, 
the gas consumed is automatically controlled according to the 
varying demand for hot water. 


Masonic.—The annual meeting of the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Warwickshire Freemasons was held on Monday last week, in 
the Grosvenor Rooms of the Grand Hotel, Birmingham. The 
Provincial Grand Master, the Marquis of Hertford, conferred 
the rank of Past Provincial Warden on W. Bro. A. J. Lawrence, 
the Chairman of the Rugby Gas Company. Bro. Lawrence is a 
P.M. of the Lodge of Rectitude, No. 502, and a P.Z. of the 
Chapter of Rectitude. W. Bro. Charles Dakin, of Cradley Heath, 
has been appointed Provincial Grand Senior Warden of Worces- 
tershire. This makes three Provincial Grand Senior Wardens 
in the newly-consecrated Murdoch Lodge—viz., W. Bro. Charles 
Meiklejohn, of Rugby, who is P.P.G.S.W. of Warwickshire; 
W. Bro. Bloomer, P.P.G.S.W. of Worcestershire (the Senior 
Warden of the Murdoch Lodge); and now W. Bro. Dakin 
P.G.S.W. of Worcestershire (the Junior Warden). 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Inverted Incandescent Gas-Burners. 
Hanps, G., and Turner, F., of Farringdon Road, E.C. 
No. 19,414; Aug. 18, 1910. 
This invention aims at providing “more efficient means for prevent- 
ing the heat generated by the bunsen flame at the lower end of the 
burner-tube from being transmitted, by the conductivity of the burner 


itself, to the gas bracket—or the like—thus preventing the latter from 
becoming discoloured by the heat.” 
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Hands and Turner’s Inverted Burner. 


The burner-tube (as shown) is suspended from the mixing-chamber 
E in connection with the gas-delivery nozzle F, by an open suspension 
joint, ‘ which will not conduct the heat, and will at the same time 
allow of the burner-tube having a certain amount of free movement.” 
The upper end of the burner-tube is provided with gudgeons G, and 
the lower end of the mixing-chamber has hooks to hold the gudgeons. 
The burner-tube thus hangs free to move or swing. It will therefore 
always hang plumb, and can be removed at any time without removing 
the mixing-chamber or injuring the mantle. The upper end of the 
burner-tube is connected to the mixing-chamber by a connecting sleeve 
or nipple J, situated within the suspension joint. It is provided with 
an enlarged upper end to fit loosely-in the interior of the mixing- 
chamber, and with a reduced lower end to fit in the upper end of the 
burner-tube. This sleeve or nipple is formed of earthenware, asbestos, 
or some other non-conductor of heat ; and, if preferred, heat insulating 
material may also be introduced between the gudgeons G on the burner- 
tube and the hooks on the mixing-chamber E. 

In this way, the burner-tube is thoroughly insulated from the mixing- 
chamber E; and the heat cannot therefore be conducted to the gas 
fixture. At the same time, a flexible joint is provided which will per- 
mit of a certain amount of free movement of the burner-tube, and the 
parts carried by it, without allowing of partial rotation of the parts, and 
a consequent displacement of the disperser D relatively to the gas 

xture, 


Prepayment Devices for Gas-Meters. 
SUTHERLAND, A. G., of Birmingham. 
No. 21,461; Sept. 15, IgIo. 


This prepayment device for gas-meters provides controlling mechan- 
sm for the pawl whereby motion is transmitted from the coin-carrier 
o the mechanism for operating the gas-valve. 
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Sutherland’s Prepayment Meter Device. 


The illustration shows a sectional elevation of the apparatus with its 
parts in the position where the coin is just inserted; with the coin- 
carrier and operating mechanism in a different position ; and an end 
elevation. 

Any ordinary form of rotary coin-carrier A is employed; and 
coaxially with it is mounted a.ratchet wheel B and a lever C carrying 
a pawl to engage it. Motion is imparted in one direction to the pawl 
lever from the coin-carrier by the abutment of the coin inserted in the 
carrier against a shoulder D on the lever; while motion is imparted in 
the opposite direction by the abutment of the carrier itself against 
another shoulder E on the lever. During the motion of the lever 
under the action of the coin, the pawl on C engages the ratchet wheel 
and rotates it through a pre-determined distance ; while motion in the 
reverse direction is prevented by a locking pawl F pivoted on the frame 
of the mechanism, and actuated by a spring. 

To prevent the return of. the carrier while the coin is lodged in it, a 
check lever (of bell-crank form) is pivoted on the pawl lever, so that 
one end G provides an abutment for the coin and the other H prevents 
the pawl from rising out of engagement with the ratchet wheel. If a 
rearward effort is applied to the handle I, whereby the coin-carrier is 
rotated, the coin presses against one end of the check lever and causes 
the other end to press upon the pawl. Since the pawl cannot then 
rise out of engagement with the ratchet wheel, and the latter is held by 





its locking pawl F, no motion can be imparted to the coin-carrier, and 
any fraudulent operation of the mechanism through the medium of the 
coin is prevented. When the carrier reaches the end of its motion the 
coin falls out, and the carrier is then free to return with the pawl lever 
to its original position; the coin being prevented from falling out of 
its holder by an arcuate strip J attached to the frame. 

The arc through which the coin-carrier moves is constant; but in 
order that the movement Imparted to the ratchet wheel may be varied 
to suit the varying price of gas, a segmental guard is mounted over the 
ratchet wheel and arranged to prevent engagement of the pawl with 
the wheel during the earlier part of the movement of the pawl. The 
guard is pivotally mounted coaxially with the ratchet wheel, and is 
notched around one edge or else mounted on a peripherally notched 
disc which is secured by the engagement with one of the notches of a 
pin or catch K ona fixed spring arm L. By this arrangement, the 
guard can be adjusted to any required position. In the initial position 
of the pawl it rests upon the guard, and does not engage with the 
ratchet wheel until it has been moved past the end M of the guard by 
the action of the coin-carrier. 


Incandescent Gas-Burners. 
ZECHNALL, L., of Bunhill Row, E.C. 
No. 22,951; Oct. 4, 1910. 


This invention has for its object to provide an anti-vibration burner 
or an anti-vibration device for suspending burners—the portion which 
carries the mantle (with or without the shade or globe) being supported 
on, or suspended from, a ‘ plurality of radially disposed counter- 
weighted levers.”’ 





Zechnall’s Anti-Vibration Arrangement of Incandescent Burners. 


In the inverted burner arrangement, the depending tube which 
carries the mantle and the globe is separated from the gas jet or nozzle 
part, and is supported therefrom upon the inner ends of outwardly ex- 
tending arms provided with adjustable counterweights at their outer 
ends—the arms being supported at a convenient position in their length 
upon suitable fulcrums provided by the hooked ends of a three-armed 
bracket attached to the fixed portion of the burner. The mantle and 
globe-carrying part are capable of both vertical and lateral freedom of 
motion under the restraining and balancing action of the counter- 
weighted levers ; the only points of connection between the suspended 
and fixed parts being the fulcrums on which the lever arms rest. 

In applying the invention to upright burners, the mixing-tube and 
mantle-carrying part (with or without a globe) rests upon, or is sup- 
ported or suspended from, counterweighted levers similar to those used 
for the inverted burner. The base of the mixing-tube may rest upon 
the inner ends of the levers; the latter taking their bearing in bracket- 
like arms, while the gas injection nozzle projects upwardly into the open 
end of the mixing-tube. 


Gas-Burner Taps. 


RicuMonp Gas STOVE AND METER Company, LimiteED, and 
SHERBURN, W. H., of Warrington. 


No. 23,008 ; Oct, 5, IgIo. 


This multiplex gas-burner is of the type in which one tap will supply 
either one or both of a pair of burners, or shut it off entirely. 











Richmond and Sherburn’s Multiplex Burner Regulator. 


A represents the casing of the tap proper ; B the plug of the tap : 
and C the branches or -body parts to which gas is supplied ome = 
casing. These are on opposite sides of the casing ; while the n 
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inlet or supply branch D enters the casing practically at right angles 
to the plane in which the casing and parts lie—that is, at a point in- 
termediate to the parts C. The ports E, by which the gas enters the 
body parts, are on opposite sides of it ; and the plug of the tap is pro- 
vided with a groove or port F, of such a form that when the plug is 
turned in one position it will communicate with the port D and both 
the ports E, and supply gas to both the casings. When, however, it 
is turned a quarter of a revolution, it will supply gas to only one of 
the branch bodies C and burners. Then by a further quarter of a 
revolution (making a full half revolution in all), the port of the inlet 
branch D will be closed completely, and the gas cut off. 

The mixing-tubes of the burners supplied with gas will be coincident 
with the axes of the branch bodies or casings C ; and the inner end of 
the mixing-tubes will fit within the grid or perforated sockets H, which 
supply air to the gas delivered. These parts are carried from the 
branch bodies or parts C, by tubes I, which screw into the casings and 
on to the outer end of which the sockets H screw, for adjustment as 
desired. Within each of the tubes I is a threaded gas-adjusting rose 
plug J, the shoulder K of which works in connection with the inner 
end of the tube I. By adjusting it in relation thereto (by turning the 
head of the plug J from outside), the amount of gas supplied to the 
respective burners can be regulated. 


Atmospheric Gas-Burners. 
Corrin, A. G., of New Bond Street, W. 
No. 28,154; Dec. 3, 1910. 
This atmospheric gas-burner is said to ensure very efficient mixing of 


the gas and air, and to prevent back-firing and the ignition of the gas 
as it issues from the gas-inlet. 
























































Coffin’s Atmospheric Stove Burner. 


The burner is made in the form of aclosed box adapted to fit ina 
gas-stove or cooking-stove, or to be placed on the bars of a grate. The 
box is of flat rectangular shape, and is provided, preferably at the back, 
with an inlet from a source of gas supply. At a suitable distance from 
the rear side of the box is a partition A, forming a compartment, in the 
bottom of which (at each end) are the air openings B, and in the middle 
of the rear side of which is the gas-inlet opening C. Opposite the inlet 
is an opening D, for the mixture of gas and air to pass through on its 
way to the openings at which it is ignited ; and opposite D is a de- 
flector E (preferably inclined from its middle to each end), ways F 
being left for the mixture of gas and air to pass between the ends of the 
deflector and the ends of the box itself. In the passages thus formed 
there may be baffles arranged to form a zig-zag course to further mix 
the gas and air. Between the deflector and the openings where the 
mixture is ignited, there may be a wire-gauze or perforated screen G, 
to distribute the mixture before it reaches the openings. 

The compartment into which the gas and air enter has, between the 
air inlets and the gas-inlet, baffles, preferably arranged in two series— 
one H projecting from the rear side of the box, and the other I from 
the opposite partition. These form circuitous or zig-zag passages for 
the air on its way to meet the gas, 


Recording the Speed and Delivery of Gases. 
Bovurrart, M., of Herstal-lez-Liege, Belgium. 
No. 993; Jan. 13, 1911. 
This apparatus for recording the speed or delivery of gas is of the 


type having a bell and float operating in conjunction with a Pitot tube 
Pape movement of the bell being proportional to the velocity of 

e gas, 
_ ~ 1g. 1 illustrates the peculiar contour of the float employed. Fig. 2 
'S a vertical section of the apparatus itself. This comprises essentially 
a tank A containing liquid in which dips a bell B with a float C. The 
internal cavity of the bell and the external space communicate with 
“ gas-duct F through the two branches E D of a Pitot tube. Under 
these conditions (as is known), the pregsureson the inside and outside of 
the bell difter from each other at any moment by an amount which is 
Proportional to the square of the speed of the gas in the duct F, The 
or will, therefore, rise or fall according’ as the speed increases or 

iminishes, In other words, for every speed of the gas there will be a 
correspondingly different position of equilibrium of the-bell. The law 
connecting the difterent positions of equilibrium of the bell B with the 
na = speeds of the gas in the duct -F, obviously varies (the patentee 

: ae Ss) with the cross sectional contour of the float C. 

— he dir 7 gion shown, the-float C has a contour such that when 
: Agee of the gas in the duct increases (say) two, three, four, or five 
“i he vertical movement of the bell above its zero position will be 
‘e's iree, four, or five times as great. Inother words, the contour of 

Boat 1s such that the height through which the bell rises will always 


be e 
© equal to the d : + 1 
+. comme product of the speed of the gas in the duct multiplied 





For the purpose of recording outside the tank the vertical move- 
ments of the bell, a rod G ending in a pen is connected to the bell, 
whereby the pen is caused to draw a diagram whose ordinates repre- 
sent the vertical movements of the bell, and consequently the speed 
of the gas in the duct F on a strip of paper wound on a drum rotated 
at a uniform speed by clockwork. In the apparatus shown, the means 
for connecting the penholder rod to the bell, without allowing any 
communication between the interior of the tank and the atmosphere, 
comprises a tube J forming part of the wall of the tank. The pen- 
holder rod extends through this tube, and is capable of moving freely 
in it. The lower end of the tube J dips constantly into a receptacle L, 
containing a very dense liquid—such as mercury, for instance. 
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Bouffart’s Recorder of the Speed and Delivery of Gases. 


The difference between the levels of the mercury inside and outside 
the tube J is greater the greater the difference between the static pres- 
sure in the pipe D and the pressure of the atmosphere. Owing to the 
great density of mercury, the difference between the levels is always so 
small that there is no necessity for the tube J (and consequently the 
apparatus itself) to be made of bulky dimensions. Further, since the 
pressure of the atmosphere acts only upon the cross section of the rod 
G, which is very small, the extraneous force caused by the pressure 
is inappreciable, and therefore there is no need for any compensating 
device such as is necessary in existing apparatus of this type. 

The receptacle L may have any position relative to the tank. In the 
case of very high pressures in the duct, it is preferred to place the 
receptacle underneath the reservoir—for example, in the axial line of 
the bell as in fig. 2. 

The peculiar contour of the float for effecting the object of this 
invention, by enabling all speeds to be recorded on the same scale, is 
determined in a manner fully described in the latter part of the specifi- 
cation noted above. 


Holding Down Lids or Covers to their Bearing 
. Surfaces. 
SADLER, H. S., and AsHMorE, BENSON, PEASE, AND Co., LimiTeED, of 
Stockton-on-Tees. 
No. 6716; March 17, 1g1t. 


This mechanism is applicable to the lids or covers of gas-purifiers or 
generally where a gas-tight or water-tight joint is required between the 
lid or cover and its bearing surface. 
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TI. WELLL 


Sadler and Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and Co.’s Holding-Down Apparatus 
for Purifier Covers, &c. 





The illustration shows a part section through the top of a purifier 
and. its cover, with the holding-down mechanism applied ; also a cor- 
responding front elevation. 

A is an angle-iron supporting frame to the cover B. Cis the top 
frame of the purifier on which the cover is supported with a strip D, 
of rubber or other material, forming a gas-tight joint. E is a bracket 
secured to the frame A and overhanging it, so that a tightening bar F, 
pivotally secured to it by a pin, hangs over the side of the purifier. 
G G! is a double cam mounted on a shaft journalled in a twin bracket 
H secured to the frame C of the purifier. 

When the cover is lowered on to its seat, the cam and tightening bar 
occupy the position first shown; the cam being set vertically. In 
order to tighten-down the cover to its seat, so as to ensure a gas-tight 
joint, the cam is turned over until the upper part G engages with the 
hook end of the tightening bar F. ‘The curvature of the hook and 
cam end” are said to “so correspond that the mutual fit between them 
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- affords the requisite grip of the cam on the hook, which is retained 
over a sufficient range of radial movement on the part of both that, as 
the cam is turned in the direction of the arrow, it retains, as a result of 
the curvature, its combined grip and pressure on the hook of the 
tightening bar without risk of Debamalon while applying the strain 
which brings the cover and flange into high pressure contact. The 
importance of this feature is that a nicety of adjustment of each bar F 
is not necessary ; and, consequently, the provision for this—such as a 
screw adjustment socket or its equivalent—hitherto applied to each bar 
is dispensed with.” The cam G G! is preferably double ended, so that 
by one operation the cam can be placed in a position suitable for both 
the raising and lowering of the cover—that is, upon releasing the cam 
from the high pressure contact with the tightening hook, the cam 
would be turned round in the opposite direction to the arrow to the 
vertical position first shown ; the part G! being in contact with the hook 
of the tightening bar F. Consequently, when raising or lowering the 
cover the tightening hook would slide over the outer face of the cam, 
and obviate any possibility of fouling the flange of the frame C. A slot 
is provided in the tightening bar to enable the bar to slide up its pivot, 
and so escape injury should its lower end foul anything as the purifier 
cover is being lowered into position ‘or placed on the ground. The 
cams, when set in the “tight-joint” position, can be locked by any 
suitable device. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


19,633.—BomnarD, K., “Cleaning gases.” Sept. 4. 

19,781.—HENDUNEN, A., and SIMONENKO, A., “Producing gas.” 
Sept. 5. 

19,816.—Cowan, W., “Gas-meters.” Sept. 6. 

19,849.—ANDERSON, D., “Cocks for gas-turners.” Sept. 6. 

19,912.—Scott, DuNncAN, AND Co., and Scott, J., “‘ Incandescent 
gas-lamps.” Sept. 7. 

19,939-—PARKINSON AND W. & B. Cowan, Ltp., and LANGLanps, 
S. B., “ Lighting devices for incandescent gas-lamps.” Sept. 7. 

19,960.—Jorpy, F., and Hartina, C., “ Generating gas.” Sept. 7. 

19,964.—GLovER, T., “‘ Regulating device for gas-burners.” Sept. 7. 

19,974.—VAN DEN DrIESSCHE, L., ‘‘Gas-stoves.” Sept. 7. 

20,018.—BaGRACHoW, G., “ Metallicincandescent mantles.” Sept. 8. 

20,024-5.—CLovupsLeEy, J. L., yun., ‘‘ Internal-combustion engines.” 
Sept. 8. 


20,028.—OstToroG, S. J., ‘* Distance gas lighting.” Sept. 8. 
20,142.— Brown, J., ‘‘Gas-turbine.” Sept. 11. 
20,144.— REYNOLDS, A., “Regenerative furnaces.” Sept. 11. 


20,193.— Baynes, F. W., and Matcomess, C. H., “ Extracting tar 
and other impurities from gases.” Sept. 12. 

20,269.—LEHMANN, A., “ Bunsen burners.” Sept. 12. 

20, 308.—BrADNOCK, J., J. J.. & S. H., “‘ Gas-heated geysers, boilers, 
and the like.” Sept. 13. 

20,324.—CLovupsLey, J. L., Jun., “Internal-combustion engines.” 
Sept. 13. 

20,368.—Jackson, T., and Ramsay, A., “Gas flash-signs.” Sept. 14. 

20,402.—TELLIER, E., and the ComMPpaGNIE ANON. DES ALLUMEURS 
ExtTINCTEURS DU Gaz A DiIsTANCE, SySTEME GotTs., “ Electro-magnetic 
valves for gas apparatus.” Sept. 14. 

20,514.—PICKERING, W. S., “‘ Combined tar-tower and retort-house 
governor.” Sept. 16. 

20,538.—FLETCHER, RUSSELL, AND Co., Ltp., and FLETCHER, T. 
W., “ Enabling coal-fire grates to be utilized for gas.” Sept. 16. 

20,558.—Dosson, E., ‘“‘Gas-controllers operated from a distance.” 
Sept. 16. 

20,559.—Dopsson, E., “‘Gas-pressure regulators.” Sept. 16. 

20,568.—Bearp, G. F. H., and Scott, J. W., ‘‘Supporting means 
for spirally-guided gasholders.’’ Sept. 18. 

20,633.—KERPELY, A. von, ‘‘ Gas-producers.’’ Sept. 18. 

20,666.—CoRNALL,-R., ‘*'Connecting pipes.” Sept. 19. 

20,674.—PicKarD, W., and Monks, H., “ Gas-regulating.” Sept 19. 

20,692.—LeEvy, L. A., ‘‘ Estimating the percentage of a combustible 
gas in a gaseous mixture.” Sept. 19. 

20,727.—Soc. FRANCAISE DE CHALEUR ET LuUMIERE, ‘ Gas-heated 
radiators.” Sept. 19. 

20,757-—CarTER, S., “Separating and removing liquid impurities 
from gases.” Sept. 20. 

20,817.—ATKINSON, C. W., “Coin-freed meters.” Sept. 20. 

20,831.—Hvtrton, E., “Lighting and extinguishing street-lamps.” 
A communication from J. Brazier and E. Wood. Sept. 20. 

20,878.—BeErryY, J., GLOVER, W. T., and Meters Lrmitep, ‘Gas 
regulating or controlling means.” Sept. 21. 

20,938.—Hunt, W., “ Recovery of ammonia and bye-products in 
gas-producers.” A communication from A. B. Duff. Sept. 22. 

20,982.—AstTBuRY, E., ‘‘Quenching coke ” Sept. 22. 

21,057.—SmMITH, E. W., “ Furnaces.” Sept. 23. 

21,058.—SmitH, E. W., “Door or closing device for the lower ends 
of vertical retorts.” Sept. 23. 











LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLEGAL USE AND WASTE OF WATER. 


At the Altrincham Sessions on Monday last week, before Mr. J. A. 
Morris and a Bench of Magistrates, Eli Henry Spence was summoned 
by the North Cheshire Water Company for using otherwise than for 
domestic purposes water supplied for these purposes; for fixing, or 
causing to be fixed, a pipe or apparatus to the service-pipe ; and for using 
the pipe so that the water was likely to be wasted, misused, or unduly 
consumed. 

Mr. A. Keocu, solicitor, represented the Water Company; Mr. 
Rasy, solicitor, appeared for the defendant. 

Mr. KeocGu said the defendant was a market gardener. On the 
2nd ult., Mr. Hunt, the Company's collector, went to the back of the 








premises and saw a stream of water running from the direction of two 
tubs, which were placed underneath the scullery window. On going 
closer he found a tube attached to the tub, and fastened through a hole 
in the window. The end of the tube was resting on the ground, and 
the water was flowing from it at full pressure down a channel about 
9 inches wide and 4 inches deep. It was running down an incline, and 
was emptying itself into a kind of pit which was about 22 yards from 
the scullery. Both tubs were filled with water which belonged to the 
Company. Mr. Hunt saw a man come with a bucket, which he filled ; 
and he admitted to him that the water was to be used for pigs’ food. 
Defendant kept one horse, a four-wheel and a two-wheel cart, and 
about 20 pigs. The total amount he should have paid for water was 
£2 4s., whereas the domestic rate was only 8s. a year. It was difficult 
to detect cases of this description, and it was important an example 
should be made. The Company did not wish to be unduly severe; 
but they thought a penalty should be imposed to deter others. 

Evidence having been given in support of these statements, 

Mr. Howarth, the Assistant-Secretary of the Company, said the de- 
fendant expressed the hope to him that a lenient view would be taken 
of the matter. He was a poor man, and it would almost ruin him if it 
was brought forward. He and his wife admitted that the water had 
flowed from the tap to the pit. 

This concluded the case for the Company. 

Mr. Spence was then called, and, in answer to Mr. Rasy, said he left 
home on the 2nd of September at half-past nine in the morning ; and 
three tubs were then standing outside the scullery window. Two were 
three-parts full with ditch water, and the other, which was leaking, 
was half full. The water was standing in the tubs to prevent them 
from falling to pieces, and had been there all the summer. The pit 
was amply supplied with water by springs from the top garden, which 
ran into the ditch. He took the place five years ago, and the spring 
was there then. The ditch was cleared out, and he drew Mr. 
Howarth's attention to it. At no time had he used the Company’s 
water for filling up the well. 

Mrs. Spence said she put the tube on the tap for a man to get two 
buckets of water. She gave it to him through the scullery window, 
and directed it to go intothetub. The hose fell between the tubs, and 
a little water flowed out. It had only been on for two minutes; and 
she denied that she was wasting the Company’s water. 

Samuel Priestner, aman employed by the defendant, said the ditch 
had been in existence for years; so that any suggestion that he was 
making it at the time the Water Company’s official came was not true. 
Only this once was the Company's water used for the pigs. 

Mr. KeEoGH remarked that it was rather funny that the witness 
should have been caught the first time. 

Mr. Rasy said defendant used a couple of buckets of water, but he 
denied altogether the allegation with regard to the making of the 
channel. He admitted the use of the tube, but said defendant had 
understood that he had a right to use it. He submitted that there had 
been no wilful waste. As was alleged, the pipe was put into the tub, 
and it slipped out. The Company suggested it was placed between 
the wall and the tub for the purpose of concealment. This was not 
true. 

During the midday adjournment, the Magistrates visited the defen- 
dant’s premises. On resuming, 

The CHatrMaN said the Bench had considered the case very care- 
fully, and hadcome to the conclusion that for using water for other than 
domestic purposes defendant should be fined 21s. and costs; and for 
fixing the pipe without the consent of the Company, he would be fined 
tos. including costs. The summons for allowing the pipe to be used 
so as to waste the water would be dismissed on the defendant paying 
38. 6d. costs. 

The total amount defendant had to pay was £5. 





Trade Union Rates in Public Lighting Contracts. 


The Works and Stores Committee of the Bethnal Green Borough 
Council recently reported, with regard to a draft agreement between 
the Council.and the Commercial Gas Company in reference to public 
lighting, that the Company had declined to enter into it, as they objected 
to the stipulation providing for the payment and observation of Trade 
Union rates of wages and hours of labour inserted therein according 
to a bye-law of the Council. The Company, it was stated, had made 
alternative proposals, which had been considered by the Committee, 
who had taken such steps as would make the proposals comply with 
the bye-law. The Company, however, still declined to approve of the 
clause, and the negotiations for a scheme of improved public lighting 
in the Company’s area within the borough appeared to be at an end. 
At the meeting of the Council at which the report was presented, the 
Chairman of the Committee said the matter was a serious one, and 
the question of improving the lighting would have to remain in abey- 
ance. Mr. Burton said the Committee had not made the slightest 
suggestion to meet the difficulty, as they should have done if they had 
considered the welfare of the people of the borough ; and he moved 
that representatives of the workmen should be asked by the Committee 
whether they were satisfied with the rates of wages paid. Mr. Bar- 
nard said the Committee had no power to recommend the supersession 
or alteration of the bye-law. Mr. Clark remarked that the bye-law 
was not one made merely by the Council, but was a standard one for 
the payment of wages throughout London. In the result, the matter 
dropped ; a hope being expressed that Mr. Burton's proposal would be 
carefully considered. 








Chesterfield Gas Workers’ Grievances.—At a meeting of the 
Chesterfield Gas and Water Board, held last Wednesday, Alderman 
J. Pearson presiding, it was reported that the Chesterfield branch of 
the National Union of Gas Workers and General Labourers had for- 
warded a resolution with reference to the hours of labour, &c., of the 
workmen in the employ of the Board, and that Mr. J. F. Bell gue 
sulting Gas Engineer) and Mr. W. T. Buckland (Gas Manager) hac 
been appointed to interview the District Secretary of the Union, an 
report. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 





Gas Supply in Napier, New Zealand. 

Sir,—In the last “ JourNaL ” received (June 27, p. 1026) there is an 
article on the ‘“‘ Wanganui (N.Z.) Gas Supply,” in which the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee is reported to have made a statement comparing 
the year’s result with my Company, much to the detriment of company 
and the glorification of borough management: 

Whether wittingly or otherwise, the statement, so far as this Com- 
pany is concerned, was utterly unreliable ; and, on reading the article, 
I wrote to the Borough Council.a letter, of which I am forwarding you 
a copy. 

As the statement referred to has been read by the management of 
every gas concern in the Dominion, I shall be glad if you will give the 
same publicity to my correction as was given to the original statement. 


CuarLEs H. Epwarps, Manager. 
Napier (N.Z.) Gas Company, Aug. 17, 1911. 


[ENCLOSURE. | 
The Town Clerk, Wanganui. 
Dear Sir,—In the ‘‘ JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING ”’ (June 27, p. 1026), just 
to hand, I notice an apparently inspired article on the Wanganui Gas Supply, 
in which, after detailing the year’s work, the following statement is attributed 

to the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. A. S. Burgess) : 
Mr. Burgess concluded by comparing the undertaking under his 
supervision with that at Napier, which is in the hands of a Company. 
He said the profit last year at Napier on a capital of £73,785 was £5646, 
or eqtal to 7°65 per cent., against £7269 on a capital of £66,000, or 
II per cent., at Wanganui. He thought these figures were instructive, 

as the two works were nearly similar in size. 

I cannot understand how your Chairman could make such a statement, 
seeing that he was in possession of our balance-sheet ; and the veriest tyro 
in accountancy could have discovered that the item he referred to was profit 
for the second half of the year only. 


For your information, I may state that the profit for the year (as taken 
from the balance-sheet) was as follows :— 


Interim dividend to June 30, 1910. . . . . £5,533 17 6 
Balance of profit and loss account Dec. 3 » 7355 0 8 
£12,888 18 2 

Less balance brought forward Dec. 31, 1910. 1,708 17 7 
Net profit for year . os, « whee 0. 9 


as against £7269 for Wanganui. 
‘* These figures are instructive.”’ 

We are modest people over our own achievements, and while not at all 
objecting to your Chairman desiring the full giare of the limelight over his, 
or even réflecting a little on the gas engineer, we do object, however, to such 
a misstatement being scattered broadcast through the technical papers asso- 
ciated with the gas industry. 

May I express the hope that, now you have the correct statement, your 
Council will give the same publicity to the correction that the statement of 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee received. 

I am forwarding you a copy of our balance sheet showing the items for 


your information, and regret the necessity for having to write your Council 
on the matter. 


To repeat your Chairman’s remark: 


(Signed) CHas. H. EDWARDS, Manager. 





The High-Pressure Gas Supply at Guadalajara, Mexico. 


_ Sir,—May I be permitted to express my appreciation of the flatter- 
ing editorial in your issue of Aug. 29, containing a description of the 
coal-gas plant erected by me at Guadalajara, Mexico. 

You say that to instal a high-pressure distribution system was a bold 
resolution, in view of the tact that the people to be supplied were 
ignorant of the use of gas, and would not know what to do in case of 
any slight mishap. I am afraid that the same may be said of those 
who have used gas for many years; but it is up to the company to take 
such measures as will reduce to a minimum the probability of the regu- 
lator valve-seat “sticking.” If the main to be laid for a high-pressure 
system is properly prepared, there need be no cause for anxiety about 
accidents because of ignorance’ on the part of the gas consumer. All 
regulators are vented to the atmosphere, and should the seal blow, the 
gas is conveyed out of the house; and if a simple “ whistle” device is 
placed at the end of the vent, the noise made will soon call attention 
toit. But printed directions as to the form of procedure in the event 
of the seals blowing, are placed in full view; and the importance of a 
ree understanding of the instructions is impressed upon all users 
of gas. 

We may as well make up our minds now that high-pressure gas dis- 
tribution is the only modern and approved method, assuring as it does 
a constant and uniform. pressure all over the system and, in’ the case 
of a large company, an enormous saving in capital charges ; also the 
future growth of cities is fully provided for without having to take up 
or lay additional mains. 

Please correct what is only a typographical error on p. 538 (third 
paragraph, fourth line): ‘36 inches long and 8 inches diameter,” 
should read : “ 36 feet long and 8 feet.in diameter. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, Sept. 15, 1911. W. A. ALDRICH. 





—_ 


Suction-Gas and Town-Gas Plants. 


, >IR,—I am afraid that many gas engineers reading the leader-in your 
issue of Sept. 19, headed ‘“* Suction Gas—Test and Works Conditions,” 
may form an erroneous impression as to the point of view from which 
I reviewed the present position of suction gas producing plant, in the 
paper recently presented by me to the British Association. 

eel it necessary to ask your permission to refer-to the subject, 
rder that many friends among the readers of the “ JouRNAL” may 
realize that the paper was written—not to foster competition between 
Suction and town gas (there was no mention of town gas throughout 


in or 

















the paper, except in one table where the cost of “town gas to eke out 
power ” was directly alluded to) but to provide material which would 
enable a discussion to be held upon the relative merits of steam, 
as represented by the latest type of ‘ locomobile” or semi-stationary 
engine and boiler combination constructed by Messrs. Garrett (of 
Leiston) and others, oil, as represented by the Diesel engine, and 
suction-gas plants, for power users generally throughout the world, 
and where town gas is not always available. 

The majority of your readers, I feel sure, are aware of my views 
as to the wisdom or otherwise of installing suction-gas plants when 
town gas is available. I have fully dealt with the topic on many 
occasions, and particularly in the paper which I presented to the Asso- 
ciation of Engineers-in-Charge in March last, at a meeting held under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Dugald Clerk, and which was reported in 
your columns at the time. An extract from that paper is appended. 

The British Association paper dealt entirely with ascertained working 
costs, and reported the figures recorded by many actual users. These 
figures, beyond being collated and arranged for greater ease of refer- 
ence, were given in my paper exactly as they were received. Your 
remarks as to my “ perfect candour,” “ frankness,” &c., are, therefore, 
beside the point, as I have no desire—as a consulting engineer, who 
strives to be impartial—to “advocate” suction plant, but merely to 
set down what I believe to be reliable facts from which manufacturers 
may ascertain the average cost of working in everyday practice, instead 
of, as hitherto, having to rely upon makers’ statements and claims 
based upon “ test ” results. 

Your leader appears to have been written after the perusal of an 
abstract of my paper. This is unfortunate, and is a little difficult to 
understand, as.a full copy of the paper was posted to you before the 
paper was delivered. If the full paper had been dealt with, I think it 
probable that some of the remarks in your leader would have been 
varied. As you will see from the complete paper, I dealt as fully as 
possible with cost of fuel, oil, and stores, attendance, maintenance, and 
repairs; and, where it seemed desirable, I gave figures (resulting from 
my own experience) which bore upon the different headings, in order 
to complete the scheme of the paper. From these figures, it was 
evident that the cost of fuel was but of little moment, as the other 
items bulked largely in the total cost. 

What I wish to convey to your readers is that no imputation as to 
my “advocacy ” of the suction-gas plant over the town-gas engine is 
warranted from any remarks of mine in the paper to which your leader 


referred. fi See 
212, Upper Thames Street, E.C., Sept. 25, 1911. W. A. Toone. 


[ENcLosurE. | 


Extracts from a Paper read before the Association of Engineers-in- 
Charge, March 8, 1911. 


We can also see how much gas power engineers owe to the excellent 
qualities of the fuel distributed by the various gas undertakings. The com- 
plexity of the problems involved in gas-engine construction has been serious 
enough even with gas available of such uniformity of composition. With 
an ever-ready supply of gas of uniform quality, the gas-engine maker has 
been able to improve his machines in a way that would have been impossible 
unless such fuel had been ready to hand. 

Of practically uniform composition and calorific vaiue, being readily 
available in any quantity at any hour of the day or night, ofarichness which 
enables small pipes to be used for its distribution—there is little doubt that 
if it were possible to purchase town gas at a price comparable with compet- 
ing fuels, few users of power in units of moderate size would deem it neces- 
sary to instal-‘separate gas-making apparatus, with all that it entails, Even 
to-day, in many instances it will be found that the advantages are on the side 
of the town-gas service, when proper consideration has been given to al! the 
questions that arise in connection with power generation in towns, and 
especially far moderate powers, variable loads, and intermittent operation. 
It should be remembered in this connection that it is not so much the rated 
power of the engine that matters as the actual power demanded by the 
normal factory ioads. 

Buc while there is a field for gas-engines served by town gas, there is a 
much larger one for those that can be fed with gas generated from poor 
fuels at low costs, and particularly from material that would otherwise be a 
waste product of manufacture and possibly-entail expense for its removal. 
When gas engines and producers came into world-wide prominence eight 
or ten years ago—following the introduction of the ‘‘ suction ’’ type of gas 
plant—there was no-difficulty in demonstrating that a very considerable 
reduction in cost of power generation. could be obtained by the super- 
session of the steam-engines and old type town-gas engines previously in 
use, in favour of up-to-date gas-engines and suction-gas plants. 


Who are the Gas Companies, and Who the Gas-Stove 
Firms ? 

Up to the time of going to press, we have not received from Mr. 
H. H. Holmes, the Sales Manager of the Borough-of ‘St. Marylebone 
Electric Supply, the justification we asked for last week (p. 815) of the 
allegations contained in the second and third paragraphs of his letter. 
There is only one effectual manner in which—in view of the signed and 
positive denials that we have now in our possession from all the repre- 
sentative gas-stove manufacturing firms of the country—he can sub- 
stantiate his statements, and that is by publishing the names oi the gas 
companies and the gas-stove.makers to whom’he referred. If his 
statements were true, he has nothing to fear from publication. There- 
fore, we again challenge him to disclose the names, and thus save 
himself from the judgment that his silence may produce. 

We have, since the time of going to press with last week’s issue of 
the ‘ JouRNAL ” received replies from the remaining gas-stove makers 
to whom inquiries were addressed. Here are extracts from their letters: 





We are surprised to receive your letter of Sept. 22. You are quite 
welcome to use our name, and to state that we have had no com- 
munication whatever from any gas company on the subject. 

If it is not too late, we may mention that we are not aware of any gas 
companies who have threatened to withdraw gas-stove orders from 
manufacturers who Supply castings for electric cooking ranges. It cer- 
tainly has not occurred in connection with our firm. 


The third firm also deny the truth, so far as they are concerned, of 
Mr. Holmes’s statements. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


AMSTERDAM CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 








Report for the Year 1910. 
We have received, through the courtesy of the General Manager, 
Heer J. van Rossum du Chattel, a copy of the report and accounts for 
the past year of the Amsterdam Corporation gas undertaking. 


A number of repairs and improvements have been carried out on the 
plant at the West and East gas-works; and at the East gas-works 
the carbonizing plant has been extended by a further installation of 
four settings of Munich carbonizing chambers. The erection of plant 
at the new South gas-works has been proceeded with. The carbon- 
izing plant will comprise six benches, each containing five settings of 
eighteen 13-feet Dessau vertical retorts. Further contracts have been 
placed for the requisite buildings and equipment of these works. The 
four-lift gasholder has already been brought into use. The admini- 
strative offices of the undertaking and the distributing staff are to be 
accommodated in a new building, which will be ready for use next 
February. 

The production of gas during the year 1910 was 91,769,670 cubic 
metres (3,240,938,000 cubic feet), of which 72°75 per cent. was coal 
gas, and the remainder carburetted water gas. The coal carbonized 
amounted to 224,822 metric tons, of which 42,419 tons were English, 
and the remainder, with the exception of about 4 tons of Australian 
cannel, was Westphalian coal. The average make per ton of coal, 
including carburetting spirit, was 10,655 cubic feet. The water gas 
made at the East gas-works was carburetted by means of 4235 metric 
tons of Solar oil ; while at the two works, 9129 metric tons of benzol 
and petroleum spirit were used to carburet the coal and mixed gas. 

The production of coal tar has averaged 4:29 per cent. of the weight 
of coal carbonized. The coal tar has been passed through centrifugal 
water-separators, and none has been sold containing more than 4 per 
cent. of water. The production of gas liquor, reckoned as of 1° Baumé 
strength, has averaged 0-302 per cent. of the weight of coal carbonized. 
From the liquor, 1977 metric tons of sulphate of ammonia have been 
produced. Only 84 tons of yellow prussiate have been made during 
the year, as the manufacture was suspended owing to the low prices 
realizable for it. 

The quantity of gas sold was 91,733,070 cubic metres (3,239,645, 100 
cubic feet), which is 4:9 per cent. more than the quantity sold in 1909. 
The average illuminating power of the gas sold was 15°29 candles, and 
the calorific value averaged 563 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. The mean 
specific gravity was ‘447. The total number of ordinary meters in use 
at the close of the year was 45,532, of which about one-third were wet 
meters. In addition to the ordinary meters, 64,159 prepayment meters 
were in use on the 31st of December last, representing an increase 
of 4291 in the twelve months. The average consumption of gas per 
meter on the prepayment system has shown an increase from year to 
year ; and in the past year 39°68 per cent. of the total consumption was 
registered through prepayment meters. The mean consumption of gas 
per head of the population averaged 5231 cubic feet. The length of 
mains in the city at the end of the year was about 252 miles, which is 
an increase of 1°6 per cent. in the twelve months. At the close of the 
year, there were 9441 lanterns in use for public lighting, all except 
20 of which were fitted with Kern burners; 565 of the lanterns having 
groups of from two to seven burners. 

The profit on the year’s working was 3,644,043 florins (£303,670), 
which, after deducting interest and redemption charges, left a net 
profit of 1,871,041 florins (£155,920), which is slightly higher than that 
realized in 1909. 


BRUSSELS MUNICIPAL GAS SUPPLY. 





Report and Accounts for 1910. 

The report of the Gas Committee of the Brussels Municipality on 
the progress of the gas undertaking in the year ended the 31st of 
December last is given in the current number of the “ Journal des 
Usines a Gaz.” It shows that the total quantity of gas sent out was 
47,270,170 cubic metres, or rather more than 1668} million cubic feet, 
compared with 46,289,450 cubic metres, or about 1634} million cubic feet 
in 1909. The total output for the past year was divided as follows :— 


Cubic Metres, 
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Heating . . « 7,073,658 
Oe ee eae ree ee ee 2,293,194 
Municipal establishments and benevolent instituticns. 1,605,858 
Dwelling-houses onthe works . . . . 23,832 
Illuminations and balloons . . . . . . 53,847 
Various purposes 178,029 

Total gas sold . 41,196,048 
Public lighting and illuminations ie ee 3,772,202 
ee EU ar a ae 1,381,950 
Unaccounted for . . . . 919,979 

Total . 47,270,170 


The quantity of coal carbonized was 110,253 metric tons ; and 4605 
tons of oil were used for enrichment. The sale of coke was regular 
during the year ; and the stock at the close was not large. The market 
for cyanides left much to be desired. The breeze was utilized partly 
for the manufacture of compressed fuel by means of pitch resulting 
from the distillation of tar. This fuel is used on the works for the 
heating of boilers and generator furnaces. All the ash produced on 
the works is sold for making mortar and for repairing roads. During 


the year, 365 prepayment meters were fixed; bringing up to 6231 the 
number of these meters in use. 


The average consumption of gas per 











meter was 12,714 cubic feet. At the close of the year there were in 
use 46,142 meters, 6907 rising pipes for the supply of flats, 17,015 in- 
terior installations, and 29,093 heating appliances; the figures for the 
preceding year being 45,125 meters, 6775 rising pipes, 16,764 interior 
installations, and 28,392 heating appliances. On Dec. 31 last, there 
were 7128 public lamps, in which there were 6871 upright and 2507 
inverted incandescent burners. 

The total revenue last year was 7,383,649 frs. ; and the expenditure, 
4,765,308 frs.—showing a difference of 2,618,341 frs. (£104,734) in 
favour of the Municipality. There was, however, a decrease of 
131,346 frs. (£5254) in the value of the stores; so that the above- 
named figure was brought down to 2,486,998 frs. (£99,480). The expen- 
diture on capital account during the year amounted to 370,470 frs. 
(£14,819) ; bringing up the total to 34,120,992 frs. (£1,364,840). 

Reference is made in the report to the special pavilion which the 
Belgian Association of Gas Managers erected in the grounds of the 
exhibition, and in which, as already recorded in the “ JourRNAL,” there 
was shown a very fine collection of appliances for the utilization of gas 
for the production of light, heat, and power. The undertaking was 
in every way successful. The Gas Committee contributed 5000 frs. to 
the fund raised for defraying the expenses of the pavilion, and placed 
at the disposal of the organizers models of bakers’ and pastrycooks’ 
ovens, constructed at the gas-works, and in use for several years for 
baking bread in the employees’ quarters. The Committee were en- 
trusted with the lighting of a portion of the gardens of the exhibition ; 
and, in response to an appeal made to Belgian and foreiga manufac- 
turers, a number of interesting appliances were placed at their disposal. 
Thanks to this valuable assistance, the Committee say they have every 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the results obtained. 





BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Wednesday at the London Offices, No. 11, George Yard, E.C.—Mr. 
J. Horsey Pacer in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Brookes) read the notice convening the 
meeting, as well as the following report of the Directors : 


The Directors submit the half-yearly accounts of the Company to the 
30th of June last, as examined and certified by the Auditors, who have also 
vouched for the correctness of the several investments held by the 
Company. 

The available profit is £31,982, after deducting the following sums (omit- 
ting shillings and pence): Income-tax, £2435; Hull debenture interest, 
f2118; Norwich debenture interest, £1779; Potteries debenture interest, 
£659; Trowbridge debenture interest, £164; and interest on debenture 
stock, £2260—£9418. 

HULL.—The gas-rental shows a decrease of £1120, as compared with that 
of the corresponding period of 1910, the price of gas having been 1s. tod. 
per 1000 cubic feet, as against 2s. per 1000 cubic feet. Coke shows an in- 
crease of £2324; tar and tar distilling, of £387; and ammoniacal liquor and 
sulphate of ammonia, of £925. Coals have cost 13s. 2d. per ton, as against 
12s. 11d. per ton. Coke has realized 11s. 7d. per ton, as against Ios. 3d. 
The gas sold shows an increase of 37,143,648 cubic feet, which is equal to 
5°84 per cent. The quantity supplied in bulk to the Corporation for the 
supply of the old town was 42,217,000 cubic feet, being 909,000 cubic feet 
less than the quantity supplied in the same period of 1910. The profit 
realized, after writing off £934, part cost of extension of Baker Street office 
and workshops, is £244 in excess of the parliamentary interest. This sum 
has been invested ; making the reserve fund £45,998. 

NoRWICH.—The gas-rental shows an increase of £39, as compared with 
that of the corresponding period of 1910; the price of gas having been 
reduced from 3s. to 2s. rod. per 1000 cubic feet from April 1, 1911. Coke 
shows an increase of £1464; and tar and ammoniacal liquor, of £574. 
Coals have cost 16s. 7d. per ton, against 15s. 11d. Coke has realized 
14S. 11d. per ton, being the same price as for the corresponding period of 1910. 
The gas sold shows an increase of 7,311,800 cubic feet, which is equal to 
2°84 per cent. The profit realized, after writing a second sum of £1000 
off the cost of the relief holder at Palace station, is £2404 in excess of the 
parliamentary interest. 

POTTERIES.—The g2s-rental shows an increase of £1062, as compared 
with that of the corresponding period of 1910; the price of gas having been 
the same—viz., 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, with special rebates to large con- 
sumers. Coke shows an increase of £436; tar, of £331; and ammoniacal 
liquor and sulphate of ammonia, of £223. Coals have cost tos. 6d. per ton; 
being the same price as for the corresponding period of 1910. Coke has 
realized 8s. 73d. per ton, as against 8s. 64d. per ton. The gas sold shows 
an increase of 9,261,941 cubic feet, which is equal to 4°94 per cent. The 
profit realized, after writing off the sum of £2972 on account of old gas- 
hold-rs now demolished, is £7440, which is the amount of the authorized 
parliamentary interest. The balance to the credit of the reserve fund 
account is £1257. 

TROWBRIDGE.—The gas-rental shows a net increase of £232, as com- 
pared with that of the corresponding period of 1g10; the price of gas having 
been the same—viz., 3S. per 1000 cubic feet, with discounts. Residual products 
show an increase of £292. Coals have cost 15s. 11d. per ton, against 16s. 3d. 
Coke has realized 12s. gd., against 11s. 8d. per ton. The gas sold shows an 
increase of 1,604,830 cubic feet, which is equal to 4°91 per c2nt. The profit 
realized is £84 less than the parliamentary interest. : 

HOLYWELL.—The gas-rental shows a net increase of £21; and residual 
products, of £20. The profit realized is £320. ; 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND.—The available profit, added to the previous 
balance of profit and loss, amounts to £99,684. From this sum, the 
Directors recommend a dividend at the rate ot 10 per cent. per annum, with 
a bonus of 5s. per share, both less income-tax. The dividend and bonus, 
less tax, will amount to £28,838, and leave a balance of £70,845 19s. 2d. 

DIRECTORS AND AUDITORS.—The Directors who go out of office are Mr. 
J. Horsley Palmer and Mr. Frederick Wilkin ; and the Auditors are Mr. EF. 
Knowles Corrie and Mr. William Cash, F.C.A. They respectively offer 
themselves for re-election. 


EXTENSIONS AT HULL—ADOPTION OF THE WOODALL-DUCKHAM 
CONTINUOUS CARBONIZING SYSTEM. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 

said he should not, on this occasion, keep the shareholders very long, 

because there was very little interesting detail to give them. The 


report had informed them fully of the satisfactory progress the _ 
pany had made. The increase was an advance on the increase reportec 
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six months ago; and the workings throughout had been thoroughly 
satisfactory. To deal with Hull first. The shareholders who were 
present at the last meeting would remember that he pointed to the 
fact that they were about to increase the size of the works there, 
owing to the natural increase of the business, and that during the six 
months which were now under consideration the Directors would 
devote their attention to the plans for a new retort-house, purifiers, 
and soon. This was the principal work the Board had had in hand 
during the past half year. The extension of the works would necessi- 
tate the erection of a very large retort-house, and a corresponding 
amount of plant in the shape of purifiers, condensers, washers, as well 
as additions to the carburetted water-gas plant. In this connection, the 
Board thought it well to send their Manager at Hull to various 
stations in this country where the newest systems of vertical retorts had 
been erected, because they wished not only to have his opinion upon 
the subject, but to test the best vertical system that they thought could 
be put up at Hull. After considerable examination on the part of Mr. 
Young (who is an exceedingly competent engineer), he decided to re- 
commend the Board to adopt what was known as the Woodall-Duck- 
ham vertical retort-settings, and this would be the system they proposed 
to erect on the vacant piece of land which in years gone by, had had 
a retort-house upon it, and which had been cleared for the purpose of 
the new retort-house. He (the Chairman) paid a visit to Hull about 
three weeks ago; and while there examined the site, and also saw the 
work which had been done to the foundations for the new purifiers, 
which were now in course of erection, as well as for the other plant 
which was now also on order. So that, before this time next year, 
they hoped to have installed a complete system of vertical retorts; 
and the total cost, the Board expected, would be for the whole ex- 
tension—carbonizing plant, purifiers, condensers, and everything— 
about £40,000. This installation would be completely distinct from 
the other parts of the works, so that they would be able to test the 
capacity of the vertical system to the very last degree ; and this would 
be of great interest not only to the Board, but to shareholders as well. 


PRICE REDUCTION AND BUSINESS GAIN. 


It would have been noticed in the report that Hull showed a decrease 
in gas-rental of £1120; and he should like to makea few remarks upon 
this figure. The price of gas at Hull during the half year under con- 
sideration was Is. 1od., as compared with 2s. inthe half year to June 30, 
1gto. If there had been no increase in the business, they would have 
shown a decrease in rental of £4640; so that it would be seen that, 
with a decrease in rental of only £1120, they had already picked up 
in the six months £3520. This clearly showed the good policy of 
keeping the price of gas down as low as possible, because they had sold 
a very largely increased quantity of gas. He might say their business 
at Hull was in a most satisfactorily progressive condition ; and he 
sincerely hoped that they might before very long come down to the 
price which they had there for a short period some years ago. He 
believed that it was not long after he joined the Board that the price at 
Hull was ts. gd. per 1000 cubic feet. He could not definitely promise 
this further reduction to the people of Hull at the preseat moment ; 
but it was his great desire that before long they might be in a position 
to charge this price again. 


A FIRE AND FUTURE PRECAUTIONS. 
One day he picked up one of the halfpenny illustrated morning papers 
which made a great boom of various things; and to his surprise he saw 
a view of what appeared to be the British Gaslight Company’s works 
at Hull blazing tremendously. It turned out that it was their next 
door neighbour’s works that were on fire; but the photographer had 
apparently taken as his principal view the Gas Company’s works. A 
certain amount of damage did occur to their works; but it was entirely 
covered by insurance. It was a varnish makers’ works that were 
alight ; but the fire burnt down part of the Company’s stables and 
joiners’ shops. When he (the Chairman) recently visited the works the 
damaged buildings had nearly been restored to their normal condition. 
The Directors had made arrangements with the varnish company not 
to again deposit their stores of varnish near the boundary of the gas- 
works, but at the extreme end of the varnish company’s property. He 


therefore hoped that they would not have any trouble of the sort in the 
future. 


THE BUSINESS POSITION AND A REDUCTION AT NORWICH. 


There was really nothing to say on this occasion regarding the business 
at Norwich. It had been progressing very satisfactorily. He dealt 
very largely six months ago with what they had done there in the way 
of erecting a new gasholder, and purchasing property contiguous to 
their works; and since then they had had six months complete quietude 
at Norwich. Business, however, had gone on in a gratifying manner. 
The price of gas had been reduced from 3s. to 2s. tod. But the 
reduction only applied to the second quarter ; so that they had not felt 
its full effect. As the report showed, notwithstanding the reduction 
of 2d. on the June quarter, the increase in the gas-rental over the half 
year was £39. This again was satisfactory, as showing that the Com- 
pany were making progress in Norwich as at the other stations. 


POTTERIES EXTENSIONS—A GOOD PRICE CONCESSION. 


At the Potteries, as he mentioned at the last meeting, they had been 
extending their system of mains to outside districts by the special re- 
quest of the various communities, and with the full sanction of the 
local authorities. They had also made satisfactory arrangements to 
further extend the mains to places called Bucknall and Townsend, 
where the Company had been asked to put up eighty public lamps, and 
had already the promise of a good number of privateconsumers. The 
surplus profit at this station had been written off the old gasholder 
account ; and they had now only £4820 left to be written off. Since 
the close of the accounts for the half year, the Manager of the Potteries 
Station had been before the Board with an urgent message from the 
consumers, asking if the Company could not make a further reduction 
in the price of gas at the Potteries. After going carefully into the 
matter, the Directors had decided that they should make the venture. 
It would bring them up rather close to what they were entitled to 
as their parliamentary interest, but the Board felt it was a step in the 
right direction. Gas was very cheap in the neighbourhood now; and 








therefore the Board proposed to make the substantial reduction from 
2s. 6d. to 2s. 3d., with corresponding reductions to large consumers. 
But this was a matter of interest for the future, seeing that it really did 
not come into the business of the period now under consideration, 


EXTREME TROUBLES. 


These were the principal things he had to speak about that day. 
Looking at matters generally, while he did not wish to alarm gas 
shareholders in any way, he could not help feeling that, in these days 
of great labour unrest, they never knew when they were going to be 
hit. The Company were on good terms with their workpeople. The 
Board were always ready to meet them; and, he was glad to say, the 
men were always willing to come to them. They had always been on 
a friendly footing both in regard to their rates of pay, holidays, and all 
the substantial advantages the men enjoyed. But when it came to 
strikes of railwaymen which prevented them obtaining their supplies 
of coal, and to strikes in various other directions in which they were 
really not interested at all, then difficulty came in in connection with 
the future of gas making. He sincerely trusted that, during this next 
winter, there would not be any more upheavals such as there had been 
during the last few months, when the Company were inconveni- 
enced in many ways, more especially through the great North-Eastern 
strike. At the time he paid his visit to Hull, he landed at Grimsby 
(after a short holiday in the East); and he believed that this was the 
very first day—luckily for him—that there was proper railway con- 
nection between Grimsby and Hull. 


Mr. Corset Woopa tt seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. StTEvENs asked how it was proposed to raise the money re- 
quired at Hull. 

The CuairmaN replied that there were two ways of doing it. They 
could either issue more shares (of which they had plenty to issue) or 
they could issue a further amount of debentures. This probably would 
be the cheaper form of doing it. The Board, however, had not really 
considered this matter, because they had not yet had to pay out large 
sums under the contract. He did not think they would require to raise 
any money just at present; but he had no doubt that, towards the 
completion of the work, they would have to raise some. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. FREDERICK 
WILk1n, a dividend of 20s. per share was declared, with a bonus of 5s. 
per share, for the half year, both less income-tax. 

On the proposition of Mr. Woopatt, seconded by Mr. LEonaRD 
R. WILKINSON, a resolution was cordially passed returning the Chair- 
man (who retired by rotation) to his seat at the Board. 

Moved by Major-General W. T. Corrig, and seconded by Mr. R.S. 
GaRDINER, Mr. Frederick Wilkin was also re-elected. 

Proposed by Mr. KENNETH R. Mackay, and seconded by Mr. 
Stevens, Mr. E. Knowles Corrie was reappointed an Auditor; and, 
moved by Mr. Bernarp F. Harris, and seconded by Mr. STEVENs, 
Mr. William Cash, F.C.A., was also reappointed. 

A hearty vote of thanks was next passed to the Chairman and Direc- 
tors, on the proposition of Mr. STEVENs, seconded by Mr. KENNETH 
R. Mackay. 

The Cuairman, in reply, thanked the proprietors for their apprecia- 
tion and expression of confidence. The members of the Board, he 
remarked, were in the same boat with the shareholders. They were 
all largely interested in the concern, as were also their relatives and 
friends. The Company was thought a great deal of in quarters where 
it was least expected. He knew, for instance, of a very good charitable 
institution which invested its money in the Company’s debentures and 
debenture stock; and this gave some idea of the way the Company 
were regarded by the general public. It was only natural, therefore, 
that the Chairman and Directors should use their utmost endeavours 
to keep up the reputation of the undertaking to the utmost of their 
ability, and by conducting the business on proper and economical lines. 
But there were the Secretary and officers of the Company. It had been 
truly said over and over again that the Board would be almost useless 
if they had not a really first-class staff. This was a fact. His experi- 
ence in going round to the stations and at the London office was that 
they had a very valuable staff, without which the prosperity of the 
Company could not be what it was. He proposed that the thanks of 
the shareholders be given to the Secretary, the Managers at the 
stations, and the staff generally. 

Mr. KENNETH R. Mackay seconded the motion, which was heartily 
passed. 

The Secretary replied on behalf of himself, the Managers at the 
stations, and the staff. He remarked that it was very encouraging to 
receive the commendation of the Chairman and Directors; and the 
officers all felt they were indebted to the Board for the kind considera- 
tion they always had for them and the staff generally. The endorse- 
ment of the Chairman’s remarks by the shareholders would give 
additional gratification. 


Southborough Public Lighting.—The Southborough Urban District 
Council Gas and Water Committee have had before them a letter from 
the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company stating that they were prepared to 
convert the whole of the flat-flame lamps in the High Brooms district 
to the incandescent system at their own expense, and to light and main- 
tain the 33 incandescent lamps at a charge of £2 17s. 6d. per lamp per 
annum. The Council adopted a recommendation of the Committee 
that this offer should be accepted. 


Bexhill Water and Gas Company.—Mr. A. Kersey, presiding at the 
meeting of the Bexhill Water and Gas Company last Thursday, said 
the Directors’ report for the past six months was a satisfactory one. 
Comparing the figures with those of the corresponding half of last 
year, there had been an increase of {211 in the revenue from water ; 
but there had also been an increase of {109 in the expenses for water 
management, due principally to repairs. The revenue from gas showed 
an advance of £393; and the expenditure was higher by £196. The 
total increase in revenue amounted to £613, which was very good; 
showing, as it did, decided growth in the Company's business. The 
report was adopted, 
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GAS AND COMMERCIAL SECURITIES CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


Ten-and-a-Half Per Cent. in the First Two Years’ Operations. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders in this Com- 
pany was held last Wednesday, at the Offices, 39, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.—Mr. R. S. GarDINER in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. Foreman) read the notice of meeting ; and 
the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken as read. 

The CuairMan, in moving their adoption, said it was highly gratify- 
ing to the Directors to be able to submit such a satisfactory summary 
of their operations during the past year as that which was now pre- 
sented to the shareholders. The earnings allowed them to write off the 
balance of the formation expenses, to distribute to the' shareholders a 
return of 54 per cent. for the year, free of income-tax, and to add about 
£100 to the undivided profit carried forward. After charging all costs 
of management, office rent, and clerical expenses, a net profit of 
£1612 11s. 6d. had beenearned. After deducting interest on debenture 
stock, there remained an amount available of £1125 6s. gd., irrespective 
of the undivided profit brought forward from last year. They had, in 
the first instance, written off the balance of the formation expenses, 
which, he might remind the shareholders, included the whole registra- 
tion fees payable on a capital of £100,000. They distributed in April 
last an interim dividend of 2} per cent. ; and the Board now proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 3 per cent., free of income-tax—carrying 
forward £481 16s. 11d., as compared with the carry-forward of 
£377 158. 2d. last year. The share capital had increased since the last 
meeting from {10,000 to £16,210; and the debenture stock from 
£10,000 to £14,750. Therefore, the total amount of the share and 
debenture capital had increased by £10,960, and now amounted to 
£30,960, against which they held investments standing in the books 
at £30,718 2s. 1od., and worth considerably more, besides which on 
Aug. 31 they had in cash at the bank £1347 14s. 5d. The total in- 
debtedness to creditors was only £137 14s. 4d. ; and this included pro- 
vision for accrued interest on the debenture stock, income-tax, audit 
fees, &c. He had gone very carefully, together with the Auditors, 
into every single security the Company held; and it was with the 
utmost satisfaction that he was enabled to state that the Auditors 
agreed with him that there was no occasion to write-down any one of 
the securities, and that their aggregate immediate cash-selling value 
exceeded, by several hundreds of pounds, the ledger value. The 
shareholders must agree with him that this was highly satisfactory, 
and most creditable to the Directors, especially in times like this when 
securities almost universally showed considerable depreciation, and 
when so many other concerns had had to provide for a serious shrink- 
age in the value of their invested resources. Seldom was it that, at 
the close of a second year’s operations, a company were in the happy 
position of having liquid assets exceeding the value of the whole of the 
share and debenture capital, with the whole of the formation expenses 
written off, and after paying dividends to the shareholders equal to 
104 per cent. in the two years, on the share capital, free of income-tax. 
The Company’s operations during the past two years had therefore 
amply justified its existence ; and he had the utmost confidence in its 
continued and progressive prosperity. Its position being so thoroughly 
sound, he might venture on this occasion to deal with some of the 
objections he had heard made to it. The first one was as to the title, 
which was considered long, ill-sounding, and cumbersome. When 
the Company started two years ago, a number of names were sub- 
mitted ; but the Directors were advised that none of them could be 
registered, owing to their similarity to those of existing Trust Com- 
panies. Considerable delay took place ; and it looked as if they would 
have been compelled to postpone the formation of the Company until 
after the summer holidays. To avoid this, and finding the Registrar 
would accept the present title, and as the Board thought it correctly 
described the future operations of the Company, they registered 
under it. He quite agreed with what had been said against the 
title. It was one they did not adopt of their own choice; but it 
was accepted from dire necessity. There was another serious objec- 
tion to the title—that was, that it closely resembled the names of other 
companies whose operations had not been altogether crowned with 
success, and whose methods and principles were diametrically opposed 
to their own. For this reason they had considered, and were still 
considering, the question of changing the title. It was an easy 
matter, if they could find a name that commended itself to the 
Registrar. If any shareholder cared to exercise his or her ingenuity 
in sending in suggestions, and if any title commended itself to the 
Board and to the Registrar, he should be very pleased to present that 
shareholder with a memento of his or her resourcefulness. He frankly 
admitted, however, that he was rather superstitious himself, and 
that he should hesitate before giving up the name under which the 
Company had, up to the present, been so signally successful. The 
second objection that had been raised to the Company was that it 
was such a small one. It must be taken into consideration that the 
prospectus was never advertised, that it was circulated privately, 
and that the £20,000 with which they started two years ago was raised 
without any expenses whatever. When he met the shareholders a year 
ago, the share capital was {10,000 ; and the debenture stock stood at 
a like amount. During the year they had issued over £10,960, which 
had likewise been raised without any expense to the Company. This 
represented an increase in the twelve months of a little more than 50 
per cent., which was surely a satisfactory and encouraging ratio of pro- 
gress. He thought that one of the reasons for their success might be 
that, owing to the small amount at their disposal, the Directors had 
exercised a degree of care and prudence in the selection of the invest- 
ments which perhaps they might have felt less occasion to do if they 
had had larger sums to deal with. The two years during which they 
had accumulated their present investments had given them additional 
knowledge and experience ; and he thought that, on the whole, it had 
been to the advantage of the Company that the beginnings had been 
on asmall scale. He knew of one Trust Company that had a capital 
of £30,000 five years ago ; to-day, its capital stood at £200,000. That 
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was the amount at which they themselves should aim ; and he hoped 
the shareholders would assist the Board in reaching it. Some of the 
shareholders had doubled their original holdings, which had been very 
gratifying to the Board ; but they would still more appreciate the 
shareholders making the Company known among their friends. There 
must be many who would be very glad to learn of a security which 
was not dependent on the prosperity of any one industry, or upon the 
condition of any one country, but which had divided interests spread 
all over the world. The Directors were prepared to issue such an 
amount of share capital and of debenture stock as would bring up the 
total to £50,000 ; and when they had reached this figure, they intended 
to apply for a Stock Exchange quotation. 

Mr. L. C. FaREBROTHER seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Proposed by the CHairMAN, and seconded by Mr. FAREBROTHER, a 
final dividend of 3 per cent., free of income-tax, was declared. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. HarGrove, 
Mr. Farebrother was re-elected to his seat at the Board. 

Moved by Mr. C. B. O. Crarke, and seconded by Mr. Bernarp F. 
Harris, the Auditors (Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, and Co.) were 
re-elected. In connection with this re-appointment, the CHAIRMAN 
remarked that it was obviously essential to the well-being of a Company 
like theirs that the accounts should be examined, and the securities 
checked, by a firm of professional accountants of the highest standing. 
He thought they were fortunate in having engaged Messrs. Monkhouse, 
Goddard, and Co., who looked into their affairs with the greatest 
minuteness. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors, on the 
motion of Mr. CLarKE, seconded by Mr. Harris, both gentlemen re- 
ferring to the satisfactory and excellent results the Board had achieved, 


eg 


GAS-FIRED FURNACES IN SHEFFIELD. 


How Cheap Gas Helps the Manufacturer. 
[From the “ Ironmonger,” Sept. 30.] 
An interesting development of the application of gas-heating to 
mechanical processes of which little is known generally may be found 


n the handicraft and other staple trades of Sheffield, where a compact 
and cleanly gas-fired furnace is gradually ousting from the workshops 
of these trades the old-time coke-fired hearth and the more modern 
coal-fired oven furnace for heating, hardening, and tempering cutlery 
and steel tools of many kinds. The fact that more than 400 of such 
furnaces are at work to-day in Sheffield, most of them having been in- 
stalled during the last three years, and that the number is constantly 
being added to, shows the innovation is making good progress. 

Credit is due to the Sheffield Gas Company for the educational work 
they have done in making known to the-local manufacturers the possi- 
bilities and advantages of gas heating for the purposes of their various 
industries. The officials of the Company at an early stage thoroughly 
studied the subject, and, by placing the results of their experience and 
investigations at the service of the trade, enabled the latter to utilize 
the new agent with the least possible expense, responsibility, and loss 
from preliminary or futile experiment. Users have been able to witness 
practical demonstrations of gas-furnaces for a variety of purposes on 
the Company’s premises, and to be assured of their efficiency, before 
deciding to instal them in their works. Moreover, the officials are in 
a position to offer valuable advice upon all kinds of requirements. 
Recognizing the possibilities of the development of gas heating in 
mechanical processes as a source of revenue, the Company have 
organized and equipped a special department, under the direction of 
Mr. Arthur Mead, the Fittings Superintendent ; and a large new show- 
room, where a great variety of furnaces will be seen at work, is now 
approaching completion. 

The chief recommendation of gas-fired furnaces is that they ensure 
uniform heat, and are consequently valuable for all processes requiring 
temperatures well under control. It is also held that they are cleanly 
in working, occupy little space, and are much lower in fuel cost than 
when coal or coke is used. The variety of purposes for which tbe fur- 
naces are being used is somewhat remarkable; and these are extending 
as the result of experiment. The principal manufacturing silversmiths 
employ them for annealing silver and German silver, moulding 
Britannia metal, and melting German silver. In the steel trade, their 
purposes include forging, hardening, and tempering of edge tools, 
machine knives, table blades, files, high-speed drills and tools, wire, 
and small crank-shafts ; also for heating railway springs for punching 
and fishplates for bending, drying cores for foundry work, &c. 

A still more important field for gas-heating has been found in 
furnaces for annealing high speed or carbon crucible steel. For this 
purpose a large furnace, 16 feet long, has been installed in Sheffield, 
which is giving excellent results, and not only saves working expenses 
but gets rid of the considerable emission of black smoke which cannot 
be avoided when such processes are coal-fired, as a smothered flame 
must be maintained throughout. The gas consumption of the furnace 
referred to is only 2000 cubic feet per hour. For heating the baths of 
lead and salts in which some classes of steel are now hardened, gas- 
furnaces may be obtained of which the efficiency has been fully estab- 
lished. An apparatus of this kind in the Company’s show-room heats 
various mixtures of salts in crystalline form to any temperature up to 
1000? C. The pressure from the Company’s mains suffices for all the 
processes mentioned above ; but the furnaces may be fitted with air- 
blast apparatus for producing higher temperatures. The consumption 
of gas per furnace in Sheffield ranges from 20 to 5000 cubic feet per 
hour. Several noted firms who were pioneers in gas cooking have 
lately given attention to the production of furnaces suitable for almost 
every conceivable requirement of the metal trades. é. 

An important factor in the development of gas-heating in the Sheffield 
trades has been the cheapness of the local supply of that commodity. 
For industrial purposes, the manufacturers can, in fact, command the 
cheapest gas in the country. For engines, the price is only 11d. per 
tooo cubic feet, and for other purposes 1s. 3d., with a reduction to 
1s. 1d. if the annual consumption exceeds half-a-million cubic feet. 
Any consumption exceeding the latter total is charged at 11d. 
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NEW GAS-WORKS AT ST. BLAZEY. 


A number of persons interested in gas-works in Cornwall met at 
St. Blazey last Thursday, to inaugurate the new works erected for 


the St. Blazey Gas Company, Limited. The old works were built 
by a firm of engineers and founders established in the district, and 
after about 50 years’ service were sold by auction in 1892. Mr. F. J. 
Nettle became the purchaser, and formed a Company, of which he 
was appointed Secretary. The old plant underwent repair; but it was 
not possible to greatly increase the output. When, therefore, a year 
or two ago the Great Western Railway Company applied for a supply 
of gas for their locomotive and carriage sheds, the Directors of the 
Gas Company consulted Mr. H. E. Riley, the Engineer and Manager 
of the St. Austell Gas Company, who advised the erection of new works. 
Acting upon this advice, the Directors obtained a suitable site on a 
lease for 250 years, and took the necessary steps for raising the capital 
required ; the sum of £3600 being readily subscribed in the locality. 
The contract for the plant and machinery was let to Messrs. Willey and 
Co., of Exeter; and that for the buildings, to Mr. J. Alderman, of Par. 
The whole works were erected and equipped in nine months from the 
date of the signing of the contract. They comprise retort-house and 
coal-store, each 42 feet long and 30 feet wide; the height to the eaves 
being 16 feet. Thecoal-store hasacapacity of 4ootons. A condenser 
of the vertical type has been erected ; and there is a gasholder, 40 feet 
in diameter and 16 feet in depth, erected in a steel tank built on a 
concrete base on the ground level. The engine, exhauster, meter, and 
governor are all under one roof. In addition to the manufacturing 
plant, about 400 yards of new mains have been laid. The works 
are built in close proximity to the docks at Par, and are bounded on 
two sides by the sea. Owing to the facility with which coal can be 
discharged, a saving of 8d. per ton will be effected as compared with 
the price formerly paid for carting. It is estimated that the Railway 
Company will need 1,000,000 cubic feet per annum, 

At the opening ceremony, Mrs. Knight turned the gas into the new 
holder ; and Mr. Riley, on behalf of the Contractors, presented her 
with a silver salver as a memento of the occasion. Tea was subse- 
quently served, and speeches of congratulation were made by Mr. S. J. 
Ingram, Engineer and Manager of the Truro Gas Company, Mr. Reid, 
representing Messrs. Willey and Co., and other gentlemen. The Chair- 
man of the Company complimented Mr. Riley and the Contractors on 
the rapidity with which the work had been carried out—which was 
really two months under the contract time—and the success which 
had attended its inauguration. 


_— 


MANCHESTER PUBLIC LIGHTING. 





Gas and Electricity Tests in Central Thoroughfares. 


In the early part of the present year, the Manchester City Council 
decided that there should be a test made as to the respective merits of 


gas and electricity for street lighting purposes; the understanding 
being that the Gas Department, which had already inaugurated a 
system of high-pressure gas lighting in Piccadilly, should undertake the 
illumination of Mosley Street and St. Peter's Square, and the Elec- 
tricity Committee that of Portland Street and Albert Square, so that 
comparisons might be made between the two systems. By the end of 
July, the Gas Department had extended the high-pressure installation 
to the streets allocated to them; and last week the Electricity Com- 
mittee inaugurated their improved lighting of Portland Street and 
Albert Square. The new electric lamps were first brought into use on 
Monday evening, when an inspection was made by members of the 
Electricity Committee, accompanied by Mr. S. L. Pierce, the Chief 
Electrical Engineer.- At its conclusion, Mr. G. Howarth, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, stated that from the preliminary tests made the 
members were of opinion that a high standard of illumination had been 
reached ; but, in view of the fact that any figures ascertained or pub- 
lished by them dealing with the degree of illumination obtained, and 
the costs, might be deemed by some people as biased, they proposed 
to have an independent test made by an expert unconnected with the 
department. The following are details of the two installations. 


HIGH-PRESSURE Gas. 


The 32 lamps fixed in Mosley Street and St. Peter’s Square, like 
those on the Piccadilly site, are of the globular type, with one inverted 
burner. They are fitted with a nipple to pass 25 cubic feet of gas 
(London) per hour, giving a light of 1500 candles. The lamps are 
mostly suspended in harp-shaped pendants fixed on the top of the cast- 
iron columns; and the height from the pavement to the mantle in the 
lamp is 15 ft. 6 in., compared with 14 feet in the case of those on Picca- 
dilly. On the “island” in St. Peter’s Square, the lamps are suspended 
from swan-neck brackets attached to the tramway span-wire poles; 
and the height to the mantle in these lamps is 16 ft.6 in. At midnight 
the high-pressure lamps are extinguished, and a one-burner Graetzin 
type low-pressure inverted lamp lighted. These are attached by a 
swan-neck bracket to the same column or tramway-pole as the high- 
pressure lamps. The latter lamps are lighted by an acetylene torch, 
which is inserted through the orifice in the bottom of the glass bowl. 
This secures a saving of ros. per lamp per annum, which represents the 
cost of gas if the lighting were done with a bye-pass. The low-pressure 
lamps consume 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, including bye-pass, and 
give a light equal to about 100 candles. They are lighted from a bye- 
pass consuming about one-fifth of a cubic foot of gas per hour. 

_ The compressor-house is situated under the esplanade at the George 
Street end of Piccadilly. In it is fixed a Keith-Blackman “E” size 
totary compressor (in duplicate), chain driven from a 4-H.P. electric 
motor, all on one base. It is capable of compressing 10,000 cubic feet 
Ot gas per hour, which is sufficient to supply 400 lamps of 1500-candle 
power. The gas is compressed to 54 inches water pressure. The dis- 
tributing mains are of cast iron, with turned and bored joints filled with 
cement, and are 6 inches and 4 inches in diameter. It is proposed, in 
any further extensions, to employ Mannesmann steel tubes. On the 





Piccadilly site there are 24 lamps of 1500-candle power ; making 56 in all 
now in use for street-lighting purposes. 


Evectric LIGHTING INSTALLATION. 


As to Albert Square, 16 of the 10o-ampere “ Metro-Flam ” arc lamps, 
made by Messrs. Johnson and Phillips, replace an equal number: of 
6-ampere Gilbert type of enclosed arcs; the height of the lamp from 
the ground level being 22 ft. 6 in. The ascertained maximum candle 
power of each “ Metro-Flam” is 2500, compared with 850 for the 
Gilbert ; so that the lighting of the square has been increased from 
13,600 to 40,000 candles. The lamps are all switched on from a 
central position. In Portland Street, nearly all of the 16 lamps are 
suspended in the middle of the thoroughfare from duplicate cross-span 
wires attached to rosettes fixed on the fronts or corners of buildings. 
Where this course has not proved feasible, side poles with long arms 
are fixed so as to bring the lamp central with the street. There is an 
arrangement for the raising or lowering of the lamps to suit the best 
conditions for illumination. At the crossing of Portland Street with 
Princess Street—a busy centre—there are two lamps erected on an ‘ex- 
tension of the existing tramway standards at opposite street corners. 
The maximum candle power of each of the lamps is not less than 3000 ; 
and it is claimed that they will “burn for 130 hours without retrimming 
or touching in any way.” 


GAS AND WATER PROFITS AT LEICESTER. 





At the Quarterly Meeting of the Leicester Town Council last Tues- 
day, there were submitted the reports of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittees for the half year to June 30. 


Alderman SmitH, in presenting the accounts of the gas undertaking, 
said he had the pleasure of reporting another very satisfactory half- 
year’s working; there being a profit of £669 more than was made 
during the corresponding half of last year. The total expenditure was 
£103,588, against £96,863 for the corresponding half—an increase of 
£7225. The chief items of increase were in coal, repairs and mainten- 
ance, and purification. The receipts amounted to £157,999, as against 
£150,109, or an increase of £7890. The principal items on this side 
were for gas sold, in which there had been an increase on every item 
for which they charged. It might interest the Council to know that 
the sale of gas by slot meters amounted to 290 million cubic feet in the 
last half year. The net profit was £34,021, against £33,352, Or an in- 
crease of £669. After paying sinking fund and interest charges, there 
was a balance of £26,165. This, he believed, constituted a record in 
the history of the gas undertaking as far as profits were concerned. 
The amount promised to the Finance Committee for the current year 
was £32,000. In the event of the next half year being anything like 
equal to the one just closed, it was proposed to invite the Council to 
set aside another {10,000 to the reserve fund and £2000 to the renewals 
fund. At present, the reserve fund only stood at £39,000; whereas 
the amount authorized was £50,000. The amount now held in reserve 
represented about 3 per cent. of the capital ; and he thought the Council 
would think this totally inadequate. He trusted they would support 
the Committee in raising the amount to £50,000. The Committee and 
the Engineer (Mr. Hubert Pooley) might be satisfied with the half-year’s 
labour, and the Corporation and ratepayers congratulated upon having 
obtained such splendid results from the undertaking. Mr. Pooley had 
been with them just one year. He had fulfilled all the expectations 
formed of him, and had proved himself a most efficient Engineer. 

Mr. Sact considered that, instead of allocating £10,000 to the re- 
serve fund, it would be better to reduce the price of gas or give the 
ratepayers a direct benefit by improving the conditions of the town. 

Mr. LoveELt said only a few years ago he heard the then Chairman 
of the Committee state that the reserve fund was in a satisfactory con- 
dition. He moved that £5000 be placed to the reserve fund, and that 
£5000 be devoted to other objects. 

The Mayor pointed out that the Chairman was merely expressing 
the hope that the Council would do as he had suggested at the end of 
the year. They would have an opportunity of voting upon the matter 
then, if it were necessary. The constant agitation for reducing the 
price of gas was an injurious and objectionable one. The matter had 
been gone into ; and he was satisfied that they were charging as little 
for gas as neighbouring towns in the same position as they were. 
(‘* No.’’) This being the case, there was no pressing need for reducing 
the price. If they were able to make a profit on the gas, it was satis- 
factory, because they could not help making a loss on their water 
undertaking. He was in sympathy with Mr. Salt, who suggested that 
some of the profits should be used for the improvement of the town. 
The {2000 referred to had been allocated to the Highway Committee, 
and spent this year. 

Mr. Lovet said the Mayor’s explanation hardly satisfied him. 
Would he be in order in moving that the matter be referred back ? 

The Mayor: It is simply a recommendation. 

Alderman Sir, in reply, said he agreed with the Mayor that it was 
not the proper time to talk about a reduction in the price of gas. No 
sensible man would hold that the reserve fund was adequate. 

The report was passed. 

Mr. Parsons stated that the accounts of the water undertaking for 
the past six months showed a net profit, after paying interest on the 
capital expenditure, of £15,391, or an increase of £950 over the corre- 
sponding half of last year. The Derwent Valley scheme was expected 
to be completed next June; and they were looking forward to receiving 
water from that date. The opening ceremony, he thought, would take 
place very shortly afterwards. The financial aspect of the scheme was 
most important; and the repayments would commence next year. 
The Committee had been anxious to make adequate provision for these 
repayments ; but it was a difficult thing to ascertain what would be 
required. They had, however, obtained an estimate from the Board ; 
and it was calculated that they would need £85,000 per annum. This 
was a large price to pay; but they were assured of a good supply of 
water for drinking and manufacturing purposes. It wasascheme from 
which the town would reap incalculable benefits. 

The report was adopted. 
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BOLTON GAS UNDERTAKING. 


An Elective Auditor and the Allocation of Profits. 


Mr. W. A. Bridson, one of the Elective Auditors for the Borough 
of Bolton, has, in his annual report, like his colleague, Mr. A. 


Pilling (a summary of whose remarks on the subject appeared in 
the “ JourNAL” last week), something to say about the allocation 
of the profits made on the gas undertaking. He says: ‘Much dif- 
ference of opinion exists as to the manner in which the profits of 
the Gas Department ought to be allocated. It is the contention of 
many that the provision made for the renewal of works and plant, &c., 
is not by any means sufficient, and that some definite basis of depre- 
ciation ought to be made. There is a balance of £37,415 in favour of 
the renewal account at the close of the year, the amount provided out 
of revenue during the year being £9136; while a sum of £21,559 for 
the renewal of the Lum Street and the Gas Street works has been 
charged against the account. Looking back at the abstract of accounts 
for the year ending March 31, 1902, I find that the balance in favour 
of the account at that date was only £6596. Since then a sum of 
£134,069 (in nine years) has been charged against revenue, and placed 
to the credit of the renewal account. Granted that during the period 
mentioned the profits of this undertaking were at their highest, thus 
enabling a fairly large sum to be used for depreciation, still, during 
the last three or four years the profits have been much affected by the 
increasing use of electric light, and the amounts of depreciation have 
been small. But taking the average for the nine years, the figures 
work out at rather over 2 per cent. per annum on the net capital outlay 
of £688,000.” 

Mr. Bridson quotes from the ‘‘ Editorial Notes” in the “ JourNAL” 
for May 23 last (p. 506) to show that the recent extensions at the gas- 
works were economically carried out, and that in both running and 
maintenance costs an economy was found to fully justify the outlay. 
Dealing with the revenue account itself, Mr. Bridson says he finds 
that there was a slight improvement last year on the previous twelve 
months—the total quantity of gas supplied being about 8 million cubic 
feet in excess of the previous year ; while the profits were larger, owing 
to the increased price of residual products. 





a tall 


METER AND GAS TESTING IN EDINBURGH. 


The Official Inspector of Gas-Meters for the City of Edinburgh 
(Mr. William Gordon) lately presented his sixth annual report, contain- 


ing an account of the working of the department under his supervision 
from May 16, 1910, to May 15, 1911. He states that the number of 
gas-meters tested was 90,247, of which 16,585 were wet and 73,662 dry ; 
and fees to the amount of £2472 were collected. Of the wet meters, 
22 were incorrect; of the dry ones, 605. The total number of meters 
tested by the department since its institution in 1861, up to and includ- 
ing the 15th of May last, was 2,519,918 ; and the fees received for the 
period amounted to £73,788. The department was recently granted 
the custody of a standard cubic foot bottle. Mr. Gordon says the 
possession of an instrument of this description is of great value, and “a 
decided acquisition to the equipment of a gas-meter testing depart- 
ment,” as, Owing to its portability, it can be easily conveyed to the 
various district testing-stations for the purpose of periodically verifying 
the working gasholders, twenty in number. 

The department recently tested a considerable number of gas-meters 
which, by the addition of the coin mechanism, had been converted 
from the ordinary to the automatic type. The recent development in 
the distribution of high-pressure gas has necessitated the production of 
meters specially designed to meet the new conditions. Mr. Gordon 
points out that the registration of gas delivered to the consumer at a 
pressure of about 4 inches of mercury requires certain corrections ; and 
he says it may become essential at an early date for the Board of Trade 
to issue instructions to the gas-meter inspectors throughout the country, 
so that uniformity in the testing of these meters may be ensured. 

The number of automatic and ordinary gas-meters tested and ex- 
amined in the twelve months covered by the report was as follows :— 








Number, Percentage. 
Automatic meters (new) . 39,258 43°51 
” », (repaired) 9,993 10°97 
Ordinary ee a a 32,279 35°77 
so », (repaired) be 8,604 9°53 
a », tested ‘‘ for certificate’’ 203 0°22 
20a ss 99,247 100°09 


Following the report on meters is one on the testing of gas and elec- 
tricity. It is stated therein that the minimum illuminating power of 
the gas is fixed at 14 candles when measured with a No. 2 ‘‘ Metropo- 
litan” argand burner consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour; the 
standard of light being a Harcourt 1o-candle pentane lamp. Tests 
were carried out at various hours, chosen at the Inspector’s discretion, 
and without any previous intimation to the Gas Commissioners of his 
intentions; and the average result of 306 tests for illuminating power 
was 16°81 candles—the minimum result being on all occasions consi- 
derably above the standard. In the experimental work of the depart- 
ment, a number of incandescent gas-burners, of various designs, were 
tested, and useful data obtained regarding their consumption and illu- 
minating efficiency. 


—_— 





Sales of Shares.—Last Tuesday, Messrs. Lee and Farr sold 139 
shares in the Slough Gas Company at the average price of £16 each. 
Next day, 22 shares in the Windsor Gas Company were sold by Messrs. 
Buckland and Sons. Five original £20 shares (10 per cent.) realized 
£44 5S. apiece ; and some £8 preference shares (5 per cent.) fetched 
£10 tos. and £10 15s. apiece. Some £20 shares (7 per cent.) were 
sold at £32 15s. and £33 each; and two new shares of like nominal 
value, £8 paid, realized £12 5s. each. 





POTTERIES WATER-WORKS PURCHASE QUESTION. 


Subject Deferred. 


At a Meeting of the Stoke-on-Trent (Potteries) Federated Council 
last Wednesday, a long discussion took place on the report of the 


Water Committee, referred to in the “‘ JourNaAL ” for the 26th ult., to the 
effect that the adjoining local authorities were all in favour of consider- 
ing the purchase of the undertaking of the Staffordshire Potteries Water 
Company, and recommended that the Corporation should take imme- 
diate steps to acquire it, either alone or in conjunction with other 
authorities ; and that the Committee should be authorized to proceed 
with the negotiations, and submit to the Corporation a definite pur- 
chase scheme. 

The adoption of the report having been moved and seconded, reports 
on the subject by experts were submitted. Mr. G. C. T. Parsons esti- 
mated that the acquisition of the Company’s undertaking would cost 
£979,300; and he did not think it would entail any serious charge on 
the rates. Mr. W. Fox, M.Inst.C.E., of Westminster, dealt with 
engineering matters, and estimated that the cost of repairs under the 
scheme would be £6750, compared with £3831, the average actual 
outlay during the past ten years. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. Sampson Walker, to the effect 
that, in view of the exceedingly high rates in the borough, the Council 
declined to proceed further in the matter at present. He quoted figures 
to prove the improbability of the purchase of the undertaking at a 
reasonable price. Mr. Townsend, in supporting the amendment, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Council could not give the necessary time 
to supervise properly the undertakings they had in hand at present ; 
and Alderman Goodwin thought they were reasonably served by the 
Company. If they wanted concessions, they ought to be strong enough 
to secure them now that they were federated. Alderman Malkin said 
the Committee had not put any definite scheme before the Council ; 
and he would not vote for the adoption of the report unless they had 
some facts and figures before them. Mr. W. Walker considered that, 
with their rates at ros. in the pound, the time for purchase was in- 
opportune. He would like to acquire the water undertaking ; but they 
could not really afford it. Alderman Geen (the Deputy-Mayor and the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee) remarked that the rates of the 
borough seemed to be fixed for years at the present figure; in his 
opinion, the purchase of the water undertaking was more likely to 
increase than reduce them. Several speakers were not satisfied that 
the undertaking could be purchased without addition to the rates; and 
on this account they decided to vote for the amendment. This, on 
being put, was carried by 40 votes to 22. Another amendment was 
subsequently carried deferring the matter until the Water Committee 
had further considered the question and submitted a scheme to the 
Council. 





ASHTON AND DISTRICT JOINT WATER BOARD. 


Ninth Reservoir Nearing Completion. 


The impounding reservoir which has been under construction since 
1908 for the Ashton, Stalybridge, and Dukinfield (District) Water 


Board up the Chew Valley is now practically complete. The area of 
water impounded is 43°5 acres; and the reservoir will have a holding 
capacity of about 200 million gallons. The length of the earth dam is 
990 feet, with 363 feet ofa north wing trench. The core of the embank- 
ment is made of clay puddle, resting on a cement concrete saddle or 
shoe ; and the greatest depth in the excavation of the trench is about 
110 feet below the surface of the ground. Including all the subsidiary 
works, the cost of the scheme will be about £110,000. The Consulting 
Engineers for the works are Messrs, G. H. Hill and Sons ; and the 
Contractors, Messrs. Morrison and Mason, of Glasgow. It is in- 
tended that the water impounded in the new reservoir shall be used 
mainly for compensation ; but in case of necessity it can be employed 
for domestic purposes by means of the excellent filtration plant. 

Including the three service reservoirs which supply Ashton and 
Dukinfield, the Joint Water Board have eight reservoirs, apart from 
the one now being completed in the Chew Valley; and their total 
holding capacity is 882,939,000 gallons. When the Chew Valley 
works are completed, therefore, the holding capacity will have been 
increased to about 1083 million gallons. The sources of supply are 
three valleys—viz., Swineshaw, Greenfield, and Chew—with the 
following drainage areas: Swineshaw, 1300 acres; Greenfield, 1170 
acres ; and Chew, 1730 acres—total, 4200 acres. The parliamentary 
limits of supply sanctioned by the Ashton-under-Lyne, Stalybridge, 
and Dukinfield (District) Water Act of 1870 consists of an area of 
42 square miles, or 26,880 acres, with an estimated population supplied 
of between 150,000 and 160,000. 


LINCOLN WATER SUPPLY. 





Completion of the Elkesley Scheme. 

The new scheme of water supply for Lincoln which has been carried 
out at Elkesley, from the plans and under the supervision of the Cor- 
poration Water Engineer (Mr. Neil M‘Kechnie Barron), at an esti- 
mated cost of £248,000, will be formally opened to-morrow by the 
Mayor (Mr. Clement H. Newsum), in the presence of a numerous 
company. The works have been designed for a maximum supply of 
3 million gallons a day for Lincoln, in addition to 600,000 gallons daily 
for the Nottinghamshire villages which the Corporation are bound to 
supply under the provisions of the Lincoln Water Act, 1908. Readers 
of the “ JournaL” may remember that, before application was made 
or the Act, Lincoln had been in great trouble in regard to the water 
supply ; and the Elkesley scheme was adopted by the Corporation on 
the recommendation of Mr. Barron. In view of its successful com- 
pletion, it may be interesting to sketch briefly, from a communication 
in the Engineering Supplement to ‘‘ The Times” last Wednesday, the 
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history of the undertaking of which it will be so valuable an adjunct, 
and give an indication of its principal features. 

Before the Lincoln Water-Works Company was formed by Act of 
Parliament in 1846, the water used by the inhabitants was obtained 
from wells and from the old conduit fountains which are still in exist- 
ence, though recently the supply from the spring to the fountains has 
been cut off, owing to the source being liable to pollution. Under the 
Act, the Company constructed a reservoir of about 40 million gallons 
capacity on the Prial Brook at Hartsholme; some 20 million gallons 
of the total being available for the supply of the city. An aqueduct 
about 24 miles long was constructed from Hartsholme Lake to the 
pumping-station at Boultham, and filter-beds, engine-houses, &c., were 
built there. 

In 1871, the water undertaking was transferred to the Corporation ; 
and from time to time additions have been made to the works as re- 
quired by the increase in consumption. About 1881, a further supply 
of water was obtained from the ballast pits and the River Witham ; 
the city and district being then supplied from three sources—viz., 
Hartsholme Lake, the ballast pits, and the River Witham. The water 
from all these sources was of indifferent quality, especially in times of 
flood ; but five years ago works were constructed which made it pos- 
sible for the river water to be entirely dispensed with at these times. 
The filtration works at Boultham were also brought thoroughly up to 
date, and a new aérating tank and clear-water reservoir constructed. 
These alterations were designed and carried out by Mr. Barron on his 
appointment as Water Engineer to the Corporation. 

The rapid increase of the population of Lincoln brought the question 
of an entirely new water supply to the close attention of the City 
Council ; and in rg9or a deep boring was started at Boultham to the 
bunter formation of the new red sandstone. This boring, after many 
difficulties had been overcome (including the loss of the boring-tool 
for more than twelve months), was completed in 1906. With a depth 
of 2200 feet, it is the deepest boring in the country. The yield of 
water, so far as quantity is concerned, is satisfactory—upwards of a 
million gallons a day being available. But mineral salts are present in 
such large quantities that the water is useless for domestic and trade 
purposes. The consumption being more than 2 million gallons a day, 
the Corporation decided, on the advice of their Engineer, to under- 
take a completely new scheme for the supply of the city with water 
from Elkesley, in Nottinghamshire. The water is derived from pro- 
bably the largest outcrop of the pebble beds of the new red sandstone 
in England. 

The collecting works are situated near the village of Elkesley, 22 
miles from the city. At present they consist of four boreholes taken 
down to within 30 feet of the base of the pebble beds, The diameter 
of these is 36 inches at the surface and 28 inches at adepth of 300 feet. 
It is then reduced to 20 inches; and this size is maintained to the full 
depth of the boreholes, which is 570 feet. They are lined to a depth 
of 90 feet with 33-inch lap-welded tubes and grouted; and to a further 
depth of 80 feet (making a total of 170 feet) they are lined with 294- 
inch lap-welded tubes, not grouted. The rock to the depth of 170 feet 
was soft; but beyond it was quite firm. The natural rest level of 
the water is 30 feet from the surface of the ground. Before the con- 
tracts for the work other than the borings were let, test pumpings to 
prove the quality and quantity of the water were conducted in the first 
borehole continuously for 22 days; and the results were considered 
most satisfactory. 

The quality and quantity of the water having been proved, a start 
was made with the large works for conveying the water to Lincoln and 
its distribution there. The pumping-station at Elkesley consists of a 
large engine-house, a pump-room under it, a boiler-house, coal-store, 
workshop, economizer-house, feed-pump room, &c. The pumping 
machinery consists of two marine type inverted triple-expansion engines 
working with a steam pressure of 180 lbs. per square inch. Each is 
of approximately 500 B.H.P., and is capable of pumping 33 million 
gallons of water per 24 hours at its full speed of 24 revolutions per 
minute. The high-lift three-throw pumps, on which the maximum 
head (including friction) is 424 feet, are direct-driven ; and the borehole 
pumps, the buckets of which are placed 300 feet from the surface, are 
driven from overhung cranks, one at each end of the crank-shaft. The 
borehole pumps deliver the water into a semicircular settling-tank just 
outside the pump-room wall, from which, after any red sand in suspen- 
sion has settled, the high-lift pumps take the water for delivery to Lin- 
coln, Three Lancashire boilers are provided, two of which are re- 
quired to supply steam, and one is kept as a stand-by. 

The rising main, 21 inches in diameter, is 22 miles long. It is of 
Cast iron except for stream and railway crossings, where it is of lap- 
welded steel tubes. The River Trent is crossed by a steel bridge of six 
spans—one of 262 feet and five of 66 feet. The bridge has sufficient 
width for a second line of pipes. At Lincoln the water is delivered 
into a steel tank of 300,000 gallons capacity, supported by a brick and 
Stone tower, 110 feet high. When the tank is full, the water passes by 
gravitation through the city trunk main, 34 miles in length, to the new 
Bracebridge Heath reservoir, situated on the hill to the south of 
Lincoln. The main consists of cast-iron pipes from 21 to 18 inches in 
diameter. The low-level district of the city is supplied from the trunk 
main et voute to the reservoir during pumping operations; and when 
these cease, from the reservoir direct. 

The service reservoir has a capacity of 6 million gallons, which is 
equal to two days’ supply for the population for which the works have 
been designed. "It is circular on plan—the main wall being of concrete 
—and is covered with a reinforced concrete roof. Special provision 
is made for the circulation of the water, which is introduced at eight 
points round the circumference, and also at the centre, and is with- 
drawn from one point at the side. Connected with the reservoir 
outlet-house is a small water-tower for the supply of the district in its 
immediate vicinity. The water passes first into the tank in the tower, 
and then overflows into the reservoir. 


<< 





Messrs. Mather and Platt, Limited, of Manchester, have had 
placed with them by the Sheffield Corporation Water Department a 
Contract for 32 mechanical pressure filters and auxiliary plant capable 
of dealing with 6 million gallons of water per day. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 


The work of the Scottish Junior Gas Association is now fully in- 
augurated for the winter. A very successful, well attended, and useful 
meeting of the Eastern District was held this afternoon in Edinburgh, 
at which the new President—Mr. John R. Moyes, of that city—delivered 
an introductory address, which contained many details that will be of 
use to members contemplating extensions of works. Mr. A. Canning 
Williams, the Treasurer and Collector to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Commissioners, gave an exceedingly lucid account of the up-to-date 
methods of working pursued in his department—an address which was 
in all respects eminently suited for an assemblage of juniors. The 
District is in a flourishing condition, with a membership, adding those 
who joined to-day, of now over 100. An excellent programme for the 
session has been drawn up; and with such zealous gentlemen in charge 
of the district as Mr. Moyes and Mr. W. Geddes, the Hon. Secretary, 
the present session ought to be a profitable one. 

We have now the full tale of the valuation problem which has been 
raised with reference to the works and plant belonging to the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Commissioners; and were it not that there is a real 
interest involved, the situation as it stands at present could only be 
described as a comic one. Last week, it will be remembered, the 
Valuation Court in Leith had heard the case, and had taken time to 
consider their decision; and the Court in Edinburgh had heard Mr. 
Duncan Millar on the Commissioners’ case—his plea being that the 
Assessor ought to have deducted, before fixing the valuation, £259 of 
feu-duties, and £7819 as the landlords’ proportion of rates and taxes, 
On Monday, the Court in Edinburgh resumed consideration of the 
appeal. The Hon. W. Watson, for the Assessor, recognized that, in 
a case of thiskind, everything was hypothetical ; and he considered that 
the most that could be hoped for was that an amount would be fixed 
which would approximate nearly to the rent, and would not unduly 
press upon the undertaking, but would render the subjects liable to 
their fair share of public burdens. He looked upon it as monstrous 
that the Gas Commissioners should ask that landlords’ taxes should be 
deducted. It was even more monstrous that they should ask feu-duty 
to be deducted. This duty was the condition of the subjects’ exist- 
ence, and had nothing to do with the expenditure of the undertaking. 
He quoted the case of the City Parish of Glasgow as a direct authority 
for the proposition that taxes and such-like public burdens were in an 
entirely different position from such expenses as were absolutely neces- 
sary to keep the undertaking in an efficient condition. The Court dis- 
missed the appeal ; and a case for the Higher Court was asked for. 

On Tuesday, the Leith Court gave their decision, which was to a 
different effect from that of the Edinburgh Court, in that they 
allowed deduction of landlords’ taxes, but not of feu-duty. The un- 
dertaking within the burgh of Leith consists of underground piping 
and aworkshop. These were entered by the Assessor at the figure 
of £3503. The Gas Commissioners sought a reduction to £3051. In 
terms of the decision of the Court, the figure has been adjusted 
at £3059—£2786 for pipes and {£273 for the workshop. On Wed- 
nesday, the Midlothian Valuation Court was held, before which the 
Gas Commissioners also had an appeal, in respect of the part of 
their undertaking within the county. They wished the valuation entry 
reduced from £2515 to £2323. Mr. A. Lynch, the Assessor, said he 
thought that Lord Low, in the 1909 case, did not mean his judgment 
to apply to other expenditure than the actual expenditure upon the 
management, maintenance, and repairs. He did not think that feu- 
duties and owners’ taxes entered into the judgment at all. The prin- 
ciple which had always been acted upon was that the full expenditure 
upon management, maintenance, and repairs was to be allowed, but 
that no allowance was to be made for owners’ taxes, nor for disburse- 
ments which a landlord might be called upon to make out of his rent. 
The Court sustained the appeal on both points. The three decisions 
thus differ the one from the other. The Edinburgh Court allows 
neither of the deductions claimed by the Gas Commissioners ; the Leith 
Court allows the larger of the two; and the Midlothian Court allows 
both. All three decisions are to be appealed to the Court of Session, 
where an authoritative decision will be given. The Appeal Court 
there used to sit in March; but I observe that this year the date 
has been altered, and that the Court will meet on Dec. 5, and daily 
thereafter ; so that a final decision on the questions raised will not be 
long deferred. It would be a somewhat entertaining situation if the 
Supreme Court were to decide, differing from all the three Courts, that 
feu-duties were to be allowed, but not landlords’ taxes. But we must 
not anticipate. 

I may explain, for the benefit of Southern readersof the '‘ JouRNAL,” 
thatin Scotland the practice is that a person owning land and giving off 
part of it for building purposes does not part with it outright. Free- 
hold inland is all but unknown. The landowner, known as the superior, 
gives off a portion of land in feu, for which he charges duty yearly. 
These feu-duties are paid by the person who acquires the feu, in his 
capacity of landlord of the premises erected. In his capacity of land- 
lord, he may let the subjects to a tenant, who will pay him rent, and 
out of the rent he will pay the feu-duties; and also landlord’s taxes. 
In the case of the Gas Commissioners, the feu-duties and the whole of 
the taxes are paid by the Commissioners—the feu-duties to the superiors 
and the taxes to the various levying bodies. The landlords, or owners, 
of the gas undertaking, are the ratepayers of Edinburgh and Leith. 
They are precluded from earning profit from the undertaking. They 
therefore receive no rent from the Gas Commissioners ; and, receiving 
no rent nor other consideration, they pay no feu-duties. These two 
burdens are entirely borne by the Gas Commissioners, who are, to all 
intents and purposes, the tenants and occupants of the undertaking. 
The feu-duty has to be paid out of the revenues of the undertaking, 
and paid by the tenant—it being only a fiction, in this instance, that it 
is a charge upon the landlord; and therefore there would seem to be 
good reason why the amount of the duty should be deducted from the 
revenue before the valuation is arrived at. As to landlords’ taxes, they 
are simply a proportion of the gross taxation which has been allocated 
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by the Legislature to landlords ; and where landlords pay this propor- 
tion, out of the rents they receive, there may be reason for holding the 
amount to be not an outlay of the undertaking. But where there is no 
landlord entitled to profit, and the whole sum is paid by the tenant, 
this reason disappears, and it seems to me that there is the strongest 
reason for holding the charge to be one upon the tenant, and therefore 
that the amount should be deducted. If the Gas Commissioners are 
successful in their appeals, the result will be a considerable modification 
in the valuation of all municipal undertakings. Gas undertakings will 
benefit very largely by the deductions; and this consideration raises 
these appeals into a position of prime importance. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners on Monday had before 
them the estimates for the current year, which had been prepared by Mr, 
A. Canning Williams, the Treasurer and Collector, and Mr. A. Masterton, 
the Engineer. The revenue from the sale of gas was arrived at by taking 
the same quantity as was sold last year and assuming that no change 
would be made in the present prices. The amount was £5704 less than 
for 1910-11, owing to the fact that the reduced charges for gas—2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet—applied only to the latter half of that year. The 
figures submitted showed a surplus profit of £552. It was advised that 
existing charges for gas should be continued—the charge to ordidary 
consumers being 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. This was agreed to. 

In the Rothesay Town Council on Thursday, it was reported that 
there was a surplus of £332 in the gas account for the past year. As there 
was also a reserve of £526, Dean of Guild Macmillan moved that the 
price of gas be reduced by 23d. per 1000 cubic feet. The motion was 
not adopted by the Council, who were influenced by the considera- 
tions that a new gasholder will be required very soon, and that there 
is uncertainty as to the price of coal during the year. 

The Falkirk Town Council this week considered their annual 
accounts, and, among other things, they advanced the price of gas by 
1d. per 1000 cubic feet; making the charges—for lighting and for 
cookers 2s. 10d., for prepayment meters 3s. 3d., and for motive power 
2s. 5d. Treasurer Wallace said that last year they reduced the price 
by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. They did so in the belief that they were 
going to have an increase of 5 per cent. in the consumption. They 
had only had an increase of 14 per cent. ; and there was a deficiency 
of £500. For the current year they estimated that they would have a 
revenue of £33,791, and an expenditure of £22,351; leaving a gross 
surplus of £11,439, which would be subject to sinking fund and other 
charges; and the net surplus at the end of the year was expected to be 
£253. In a discussion which followed, it transpired that it was pro- 
posed to take £200 from the gas account towards meeting the costs of 
the burgh extension Order, which was rejected by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners last summer. Some dissatisfaction was expressed that 
the water account should not also be charged with a proportion 
of the cost, but nothing was moved, and the gas accounts and esti- 
mates were adopted. 

The Peebles Town Council held a special meeting as Gas Comis- 
sioners on Thursday, to consider the accounts of the Gas Department 
for the year. Provost Ballantyne said the Commissioners were glad 
to report that the undertaking was in a very satisfactory state indeed. 
The make of gas for the year was 1,361,000 cubic feet over the previous 
year, and the revenue from the sale of gas was {222 more. The cost 
of manufacture was only £3 more, so that the undertaking had been 
managed with great skill and ability. The revenue from gas was 
£6106. There was an increase of £14 from residual products, and of 
£1 from cooker-rentals. The total expenditure was £7090—/8 more 
than in the previous year. The total revenue was £7487; and there 
was a balance of profit of £397. This sum added to the amount of 
£53 brought from the previous year left a balance on the right side of 
£450. They estimated an expenditure of £7157 for the current year, 
and a revenue of £7512, leaving a surplus of £425; so that at the end 
of next year they estimated to have a balance in hand of £875. With 
this sum they might reduce the price of gas; but in view of the 
renewals of gas plant, and of their not having allowed anything for 
depreciation of plant, the Commissioners considered that it would be 
unwise to reduce the price of gas in the meantime. The accounts were 
adopted ; and the Council unanimously agreed, in view of the highly 
successful way in which the Manager—Mr. A. Bell—had managed the 
undertaking, to show their appreciation of his services by voting him 
an increase of salary at the rate of £25 per annum. 

A special meeting of the Brechin Town Council was held on Monday 
in connection with the proposed purchase by the town of the under- 
taking of the Brechin Gas Company, Limited. The Council agreed 
unanimously to adopt the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act of 1876, 
and that the first statutory meeting should be held in October. 

The Directors of the Banchory Gaslight Company reported to the 
shareholders on Monday that the net profit for the year, after writing 
off £56 for depreciation, amounted to £209, out of which the usual 
dividend of 1s. 3d. per share would be paid. The price of gas was 
reduced from 6s. 8d. to 6s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and a scale of dis- 
counts, ranging from 5 to 15 per cent., was adopted. 

The Gas Committee of the Dunfermline Town Council have agreed 
to recommend that the price of gas to consumers in Limekilns and 
Charlestown be reduced to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The final meeting of the Carnoustie Gaslight Company was held last 
Saturday ; the meeting taking place, by the courtesy of the Town 
Council, in the gas-works. The accounts of the Liquidator were sub- 
mitted and unanimously adopted. After paying a first dividend at the 
rate of £4 per share, there remained a sum of £1180. This the meet- 
ing agreed should be divided as follows : To the Liquidator, £400; to 
the Directors, £180; to the Auditors, £40; to the employees at the 
-gas-works at the time of the transfer, £60; and to the shareholders a 
final dividend of 2s. 6d. per share—f 500. 





Increased Water Storage at Cowes.—A contract for a new water 
reservoir to be constructed of ferro-concrete, for £3330, has been 
accepted from Messrs. W. H. Brading and Son by the East Cowes 
Urban District Council. The Shanklin Urban District Council have 
offered a supply of water from the Chillerton works at a cost of 1od. 
per 1000 gallons; the contract to be for thirty years, subject to an im- 
mediate stoppage should any shortage occur. The matter is under 
consideration. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


{For Table of “Tar Products Prices,” see p. 61.] 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, Sept. 30. 


In the early part of the week business in this article was still of a 
lethargic description ; but during the last two or three days there has 
been a distinct improvement in the demand, and advanced prices have 
been paid at all points of delivery. The purchasing has again been 
mainly for dealers’ account, but consumers have shown more interest 
than has recently been the case. The closing quotations are {14 Is. 3d. 
per ton f.o.b. Hull, £14 2s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £14 5s. 
per ton f.o.b. Leith. Few transactions have transpired in the forward 
position ; but it isreported that £14 2s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool was 
paid for equal monthly quantities up to the end of the year, and £14 5s. 
per ton f.o.b. Leith for October-March. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This article continues very firm, and holders maintain their quota- 
tions at ros. per cwt. for ordinary and tos. 3d. for refined quality, on 
spot. 


Lonpon, Oct. 2. 
Tar Products. 

The markets for tar products remain firm. There is practically 
no alteration in the market for pitch. There is a fair amount of inquiry 
which keeps prices steady. Creosote is still in demand, and very 
good prices are being paid for delivery over the best part of next year. 
Benzols are steady ; and fair prices are being paid for prompt de- 
livery. In crude carbolic, the market continues very firm. Distillers 
on the whole are asking in the neighbourhood of 2s. 2d. per gallon; 
but there are no buyers at this price. Solvent naptha is steady. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 21Is. to 25s. ex works. 
Pitch, London, 4os. 6d. to 41s. 6d. ; east coast, 40s. to 41s. ; west coast, 
Manchester 39s. 6d. to 4os. 6d., Liverpool 4os. to 41s., Clyde 
40s. to 41s. Benzol, go per cent., naked, London, 8d. to od. f.o.b., 
North, 83d. to od. f.o.b. ; 50-90 per cent., naked, London and the 
North, 77d. to 8d. f.o.b. Toluol, naked, London, 84d.; North, 
73d.to 8d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 4d. to 44d. ; North, 33d. to 
34d. Solvent naphtha, naked, London, o}d. to 94d. f.o.b. ; North, 8d. 
to 83d. f.o.b. Heavy naphtha, naked, London, 10}d. to ro4d. f.o.b. ; 
North, 9d. to rod. f.o.b. Creosote, in bulk, London, 2d. to 23d. ; 
North, 23d. to 23d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 2fd. to 34d. Carbolic acid, 
casks included, 60 per cent., east coast, 2s. to 2s. 2d. ; west coast, 1s. 11d. 
to 2s. 1d. Naphthalene, £4 10s. to {9 I0s.; salts, 42s. 6d. to 45s., 
bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 14d. to 1$d. per unit, 
packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


There has been alittle more inquiry for this article during the past 
week, and the market seems somewhat steadier. Actual Beckton is 
still quoted £13 15s. Outside London makes are £13 7s. 6d.; Hull, 
£14; Liverpool, £14 to £14 1s. 3d.; Leith, £14 5s.; Middlesbrough, 
£14. 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade has shown ease in steam coals, such as is usual at 
this time of the year, when the demand for the Baltic generally falls 
off. Best Northumbrian steam coals are now from IIs. to Lis. 3d. 
per ton f.o.b., second-class steams are gs. to gs. gd., and steam smalls 
are from 5s. to 6s. The production at the collieries is fairly good ; and 
so far it is well taken up, though not so much is sold forward. In the 
gas coal trade, there is an enhanced and increasing demand, and prices 
are firmer. Durham gascoals are from tos. 103d. to 11s. per ton f.o.b. 
for best kinds; seconds are from gs. 6d. to 10s. 3d.; and ‘ Wear 
specials” are near 11s. 6d. The Gothenburg contracts for gas coal 
have been allotted—some 20,000 tons, at about 15s. 5d. per ton, de- 
livered, for best Wear kinds, according to report. Tenders have also 
been sent in for some 40,000 tons of best Durhams or “ specials” for 
the Bologna Gas-Works; but no result is yet known. There are, too, 
offers for cargoes for some of the Italian towns ; but prices are not easy 
to arrange. Coke is rather firmer. Gas coke is now in rather heavier 
output ; and the general quotation is from 14s. 3d. to 14s. 6d. per ton 
f.o.b. in the Tyne or Wear for good makes. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


The activity which has been noted continues. Ell and splint for 
shipment are in particularly good request. Steam coal is plentiful. 
Washed stuffs and dross are finding a ready market. The prices now 
quoted are: Ell, 9s. 6d. to 1os. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow ; splint, 
tos. 3d. to tos. 6d. ; steam, 9s. 3d. to gs. 6d. The shipments for the 
week amounted to 384,018 tons—an increase on the preceding week of 
29,990 tons, and on the corresponding week of 51,341 tons. For the 
year to date, the total shipments have been 11,960,054 tons—an increase 
on the corresponding period of 231,558 tons. 








Reinstatement after Burst Water-Mains.—A letter has been re- 
ceived by the Works Committee of the Hammersmith Borough Council 
from the Metropolitan Water Board, upon the question of the payment 
of charges made by the Metropolitan Borough Councils in respect of 
the reinstatement of paving damaged in consequence of the bursting 0! 
the Board’s mains, and giving notice that in all future cases of this 
nature the Board will adhere strictly to their legal rights ; and, in the 
absence of notice under section 112 of the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855, payment will only be made in respect of the reinstatement 
of so much of the area of the roadway as is disturbed in effecting 
repairs to the main in question. The Committee have instructed the 
Borough Surveyor to comply as far as possible with the requirements 
of the Board; but they have given directions for the Board to be in- 
formed that the Council cannot accept the notice as in any way affect- 
ing the Board's responsibility for any damage caused to the pavement 
by the bursting of the mains. 
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Birmingham Gas-Fitters and Municipal Enterprise. 


A meeting of the Birmingham Association of Master Gas-Fitters was 
recently held for the purpose of discussing the proposal of the Bir- 
mingham Gas Department to supply and fix gas-fires free of charge, 
subject to a small quarterly rental. The proceedings were private, but, 
according to information furnished to the “ Ironmonger,” the attend- 
ance was very large, and the discussion free and sometimes uproarious 
—resulting in both the President and the Secretary resigning, to mark 
their disapproval of the line of action decided upon. Our contempo- 
rary last Saturday made the following remarks upon the matter : ‘‘ We 
understand that the action of the Gas Department in undertaking out- 
side shop lighting on the hire-purchase system and gas heating on the 
permanent hire system has occasioned widespread resentment through- 
out the trade, and caused many gas-fitters to join the Association who 
had held aloof. These men are mostly hostile to the policy of the 
Association, which has been to accept the principle involved in the 
supply and erection of gas-consuming appliances by the Municipality, 
and to make the best terms possible with the Gas Department for their 
own employment; and it is evident that their object in joining the 
Association is to overthrow that policy, and afterwards fight the Gas 
Department tooth and nail. At the meeting there was a keen struggle 
between the rival factions. Some of those already in the Association 
joined forces with the new-comers, who, in the end, succeeded in 
carrying a resolution expressing a desire to continue the arrangement 
under which certain approved gas-fitters are employed by the Gas 
Department; refusing to negotiate as a corporate body with the de- 
partment in regard to the erection of warming-stoves, but permitting 
freedom of action to those members who felt disposed to enter into 
negotiation with the department individually, on their own account. 
The President, regarding the acceptance of this resolution as a vote of 
censure, immediately resigned, and the Secretary first resigned, and 
then, metaphorically, pitched the resolution into the waste-paper 
basket. We understand that in the course of the discussion it was 
stated that where an ironmonger or a gas-fitter succeeded in obtaining 
an order for the department for the erection of a stove, he was to have 
a commission of 6d. and the job to fix the stove. Also the price to be 
paid for fixing outside lamps was 12s. 6d., whereas the actual lowest 
cost of materials and labour involved, all of which the gas-fitter would 
have to find, was 12s. 7d.” 


= 





Commencement of the Birkenhead Water Scheme.—Tangible evi- 
dence of the progress of the new scheme for supplying Birkenhead 
with water will be seen to-day, when the foundation stone of the first 
section of the work will be laid by Mr. Alderman Bloor, the Chairman 
of the Water Committee of the Corporation. For several months a 
large number of men have been engaged in preparing for the erection 
of the great dam that will impound the waters of the River Alwen, 
from which the future supply to the borough is to be drawn; and 
to-day’s function will mark the beginning of the water scheme itself. 





Competition in the Scottish Oil Market. 


According to the “ Financial News,” oil shares were the “bright 
particular star” of the Glasgow and Edinburgh Stock Exchanges last 
Wednesday afternoon, when quite a spurt was brought about by a 
report that the companies had come to an arrangement which would 
terminate the war of prices. Definite confirmation of this report was 
not obtainable; but that it is not impossible, or even improbable, was 
indicated by the intimation, recently made in our contemporary, that 
the Scottish companies, together with the Standard Oil Company and 
the local representatives of the Royal Dutch Shell Transport Combine, 
were negotiating as to the contract prices of burning oil. An Edin- 
burgh correspondent of “The Times,” however, telegraphed next day 
that inquiries made in well-informed quarters had failed to elicit any 
confirmation of the statements that the conflict between the Standard 
Oil Company and the Asiatic Petroleum Company was nearing an end. 
On the contrary, there was no doubt, he said, as to the continuance of 
the keen competition, for at a further meeting of the Directors of the 
Scottish Mineral Oil Companies held in Glasgow to consider the 
question of fixing prices over the ensuing season, it was again found 
impossible to come to an agreement—the main obstacle being the keen 
foreign competition. 





Torquay Gas Company.—At the half-yearly meeting of this Com- 
pany last Tuesday, the Chairman (Mr. R. P. Kitson) stated that, not- 
withstanding the keen competition, the output of gas had increased by 
5% million cubic feet in the six months ended the 30th of June; and 
since that date there had been a further increase of 4°6 million cubic 
feet. He attributed this to the decrease in the price of gas; and the 
Directors would take the earliest opportunity of considering a further 
reduction, because he believed the cheaper the gas the more extensively 
it was used. The balance-sheet submitted by the Secretary (Mr. S. H. 
Easterbrook) showed a surplus of £616 after the payment of dividends 
at the rates of 1o and 7 per cent. per annum. 


Macclesfield Corporation Gas Undertaking.—The Auditors ap- 
pointed under the Macclesfield Corporation Act, 1882 (Messrs. Morris, 
Gregory, Holmes, and Hansford, of Manchester), have presented their 
abstract of the accounts of the borough for the financial year ended 
the 31st of March last, as prepared by the Accountant (Mr. J. W. 
Herringshaw). They show that the sale of gas yielded a revenue of 
£24,392 ; residuals produced £5841 ; and the total receipts were £30,994. 
The expenditure on the manufacture of gas amounted to £14,684; on 
distribution, to £725; and on management, to £492—the total expenses 
being £18,717. There was consequently a balance of £12,277, com- 
pared with 411,150 for the preceding year. After payment of divi- 
dends and the instalment of the sinking fund, amounting in all to 
£4002, there was left a net profit of £8275, against £7150. A sum of 
£6650 was transferred to the district rate, and £500 paid into the main- 
tenance fund. 
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‘*‘MAIN” 


Last year’s type “D.S.O.” Fire is the model upon 
which most of this season’s new pattern fires 


‘“Lengthened fuel,” ‘Projections inside fuel to 

give greater contact with flame,” ‘‘ Fuel tapered to 

fit flame,” these are a few of the “‘new”’ features 
introduced this year in the fuel alone. 


Those familiar with our “‘ D.S.O.” Fires will recog- 
nize the origin of these features. 
is not to equal, however, and our fires are still 
the most efficient. And they have been further 


R. & A. MAIN, LIMITED, 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 25, Princes St., Oxford Circus, W.; 136, Renfield St., GLASGOW; 56, Broad St., BIRMINGHAM; 
83, Old Market St., BRISTOL; 13, Whitworth St. West, MANCHESTER; 8, Exchange ‘Place, Donegall St., BELFAST; 

333, Queen St., MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 





MODEL. 


have been designed. 


To imitate 


improved (particulars shortly). 
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The Resignation of Mr. J. H. Brown. 


The report of the Gas Committee of the Nottingham Corporation 
in regard to the resignation of Mr. J. H. Brown, the Engineer and 
General Manager of the gas undertaking, as announced last week 
in the “JourNAL,” came before the City Council yesterday. Its 
adoption having been formally moved by Mr. Albert Ball, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Mr. Gregg asked whether any reason could be 
given for the resignation of so prominent an official as the Gas 
Engineer. The Mayor (Sir Edward Fraser) deprecated discussion of 
the matter, observing that it was not wise, by having any debate, that 
either the Committee or the official concerned should be damaged. 
The report was then accepted without further remark. 9 


Additional Plant for the Blackpool Gas-Works.—The Gas Com- 
mittee of the Blackpool Corporation have decided on making a further 
addition to the plant at the gas-works. It will include a mechanical 
stoker similar to the one recently put in, coke-handling plant, and 
Glover-West vertical retorts. 


Proposed Lighting Tax in Paris.—Among the proposals made by 
M. Klotz, the Minister of Finance, to meet the deficit in the French 
Budget for 1912 is a tax on electricity and gas. M. Klotz reasons that 
while paraffin was and is heavily taxed, its modern rivals have so far 
escaped without the payment of any duty. He therefore proposes to 
tax all gas and electricity used “indoors ”"—the former at the rate of 
I c. per cubic metre (2-7d. per 1000 cubic feet), the latter at o°5 c. per 
kilowatt-hour ; on acetylene used for lighting, a “ manufacturing ” tax 
of 4 f. per rookilos, (say, 32s. 6d. per ton) of carbide will be levied. It is 
estimated that the proposed duties will enrich the Treasury by about 
£600,000 per annum. National institutions, schools, &c., will be 
exempt.; and it is not proposed to interfere with street lighting, or with 
the lights used in railway carriages or other vehicles. 








The Vertical Gas-Retort Syndicate, Limited, state that an addi- 
tional order for Dessau verticals has been placed—viz., for three 
benches of twelve 4-metre retorts (36 retorts in all) for Schneidemihl, 
Germany. 

Messrs. Moreau and Boxhorn ask us to intimate notice of removal 
of their Paris office from 28, Rue de Sévigné to 50, Boulevard Hauss- 
mann. Their telegraphic address will, however, remain unchanged— 
“ Benzole-Paris.” 


According to the abstract of accounts of the Salford Borough 
Treasurer for the past financial year, the net debt on the gas under- 
taking on the 31st of March was £521,663. The gross profits on the 
year’s working were £68,506. Rates and taxes absorbed £17,254; and 
the amount handed over in relief of rates was £15,750. 

A Local Government Board inquiry was conducted at Accrington 
last Wednesday into the application by the Accrington District Gas 
and Water Board for sanction to borrow £16,600 for the purpose of 
purchasing property contained within 403 acres of land surrounding 
the Dean Clough reservoir. There was no opposition. 

The Portsmouth Guardians have placed a contract with the Port- 
sea Island Gas Company to substitute incandescent burners for the 
present flat-flame burners throughout the building known as ‘“ The 
Children’s Home” at the Workhouse, at a cost of £60. There wasa 
counter proposition to substitute the electric light, the expense of which 
would have been £260. 

At a meeting of the Oldham Corporation Gas Committee last 
Wednesday, Mr. Arthur Andrew, the General Manager, in answer to 
a question, said the department had now 4000 prepayment meters in 
use; and he added that the cost of repair was not so much as the 
difference between the cost of gas supplied in this way and that of gas 
supplied through ordinary meters. 

The Directors of the Barnard Castle Gas Company have placed 
a contract with Messrs. Brown and Kincaid, of Glasgow, for laying a 
3-inch main of Mannesmann steel tubes from the gas-works to the 
villages of Lartington and Cotherstone, a distance of four miles. The 
gas will be sent forward at high pressure by means of compressors at 
the works, and be reduced by governors to the local requirements. 

Messrs. J. & W. B. Smith, of Farringdon Road, E.C., have issued 
their season 1911-12 catalogue of gas-fittings, globes, and accessories. 
It is a comprehensive lighting list—ranging, as it does, from bijou in- 
verted fittings for internal illumination, to high-power lamps for the 
lighting of large areas. A point which attracts notice in glancing 
through the catalogue, is the large and varied assortment of beaded 
shades that are illustrated. 

As announced in the “ JourNAL” last week, Mr. J. T. Moore will 
offer for sale next Thursday, at the Store Old Committee-Room, Ann- 
field Plain, 149 £10 cumulative preference shares (5 per cent.) in the 
Annfield Plain and District Gas Company. This issue will complete 
the authorized share capital. The Company's profits last year amounted 
to £2636; and the dividends paid were at the rates of 7 and 5 per cent. 
on the ordinary and preference shares respectively. 

The Australian Coking and Bye-Products Company, Limited, has 
been formed with a capital of £200,000, in £1 shares, and is issuing 
100,000 shares at par. The Company is being floated to carry on the 
business of manufacturers of, and dealers in, coke, coal-tar, and other 
bye-products of coal; and it is proposed to erect a modern coking 
and bye-product plant in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, in the 
northern colliery district of New South Wales—the most important 
coalfield in Australia. 

The booklet on their new “ barless” gas-fires which is being circu- 
lated by the Davis Gas-Stove Company, Limited, and of which wa 
have"received a copy, contains an explanation of the new departure 
they have made in the construction of gas-fires; the essential feature 
of the above-named series being the exceptional facilities given for 
interchangeability, and consequently for maintenance. In addition to 
the letterpress, which is accompanied by numerous illustrations, there 
are three very effective coloured plates, showing the firm’s stoves in 
a drawing, a dining, and a bed room. These artistic productions take 


wa 


the booklet out of the ordinary class of trade catalogues, and impart. 


special value to it. 










































































SAWER & PURVES 





(With attachment detached.) 


MAKERS OF THE 


“POSITIVE” 
Prepayment METER, 


Simple in Action. 


Positive in Results. 


MILES PLATTING, RADFORD ROAD, 


MANCHESTER. NOTTINGHAM. 


Agent for Scotland: 
JNO. D. GIBSON, 2, CAUSEYSIDE STREET, PAISLEY. 


n ( 8289 (City) MANCHESTER. 
mene he. \ 2025 (Central) NoTTINGHAM. 
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TAR PRODUCTS PRICES. 


Representative manufacturers give the following as fair current values for the week ending Sept. 30. Prices are net, and they 
include the usual packages and delivery f.o.b., f.a.s., or f.0.r., as customary. 



































West Coast, 
Article, Basis, London, ee eee Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester. 
OS en rn rr —_ 20/- 25/6 21/- 25/- — — —_— 
Pitch . . Dake: Se ora ae 40/- 40/- 40/6 40/- 40/- 39/- 40]- 
Benzol, 90% . fed Wa ea ee a a Te Cee oe Ee 1/o4 -/10 -l94 -/94 -/94 -/[104 
PODEON, BOOON . wn ee ee ee ee a oa -/10 -l9 — — — 
Toluol, 90% . . Se Apt ee ay ” a -/10 -/104 -l9 -/10 -/10 -/10 
Crude naphtha, 30% ea tre ee 9 a -/44 -132 -/32 -/32 a 
Light oil, 50% . . thee « (3450, ” — -/3# -/34 -/34 _ 
Solvent naphtha, go- Sanaa aii ” — -[10 -/10% -/10 -[I0 -[10 -/11 
Heavy naphtha, aitieail Bee ae he encase ” _ -/11 -/11 -/11} | -/114 -/11 
Creosote in bulk . 5 a oe ” -/22 -/24 -/24 -/24 -/23 -/2 
Heavy oils. . . ol oe ie eee” » a -/24 -/28 -/23 -/23 -/23 -/23 
Carbolic acid, 60's. ; ae 2/4 2/2 2/3 — — 2/2 
Naphthalene, crude drained salts. . . . per ton -- 43/9 42/6 47/6 47/6 50/- oo 
a pressed. .. . a ” — 60/- 63/- 60/- 6o/- 72/6 _ 
WIMEZEG, 96% ee ” — — _— q7ol- 72/6 | 7of- 75/- 62/6 
Anthracene . RNS cre ee MRP (yo -/2 -/14 -/[1% -[14 | -|13 = 




















NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘JOURNAL"’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON ON | United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
MONDAY, to ensure nsertion in the following day’s issue. Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 





All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and | Warrer Kinc, 11, Bott Court, FLEET StrEET, Lonpon, E.C. 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’ Telephone: P.O. 1571a Central. 











WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments Vacant. Meetings. | Stocks and Shares. 
Gas = (as ereonenneive. No. 5441, D a © tee ities: wt 
ENGINEER. (Outside erection.) No. 5454. ANISH GAs Company. London cy. st. 26, Se a Rel aa cde 
ForEMAN. Sathorn: Mater Company, Birmingham. ‘ 2.80 o’clock. sic Sa ne a | Dorxinc Gas Company. By Auction. Oct. 17. 
JGHTSMAN. st’s G 2 NSTITUTION OF AS ENGINEERS JBLIC I = : , aden ag cas 
—o eat aacaamainaaaas GENERAL Purroses Funp. Institution of Mechani-| Woxtnc Water anp Gas Company. -By Auction. 
Appointments Wanted. cal Engineers. Oct. 12, Three o’clock. Oct. 17. 
ManaGEr (Portugal, Spain, or South America). No. * 
43, Plant, &c (Second-Hand) for Sale. WortHinc GAsLiguT AND Coke Company. By Auc- 
CuemicaL PLUMBER. No. 5450, c/o Mr. King, 11, Bolt ? . see tion. Oct. 17. 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. Puririers, &c. W.J. Jenkins and Co., Retford. 











GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


Referred to on p. 17. 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


. beieeamees: OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
Patmerston HovsE, 
Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN’S 
iter OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
AnpREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘“ Volcanism, London.” 





TAR WANTED. 


THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 
Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





QPsclaLLy prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED,” 
Works: OtpsurY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs. 


Telegrams: “‘CHEemicats, OLDBURY.” 





BRISTOL’S RECORDING GAUGES. 





THE MOST EXTENSIVE RANGE OF 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD. 


W. .& C. J. PHILLIPS, 
§ 93, COLLEGE HILL, CANNON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Recording Pressure Gauges. 

Recording Vacuum Gauges. 

Combination Recording Pressure and Vacuum 
Gauges. 

Recording Draught Gauges. 

Recording Hydraulic Pressure Gauges, 

Recording Water Level Gauges. 

Recording Thermometers. 

Indicating Electric Pyrometers. 

Recording Electric Pyrometers. 

Recording Milli Voltmeters for stray currents in 
gas-mains. 

Long Distance Recording Tachometers, &c., &c. 








R. & G. HISLOP, 


GAS ENGINEERS, RETORT BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS, &c. 





RETORT SETTINGS, COAL TESTING PLANT, 
BOILER FIRING. 





Communications should be addressed to 


UnpERwoop House, PAISLEY. 
A Monta Waste Liquor Disposal. 
Purification Plant. 
Results Guaranteed. No Working Costs. 
Joun RapcuirFe, Chemical Engineer, East BARNET. 


ITHERS & SPOONER, Chartered 

Patent Agents. British, Foreign, and Colonial 

Patents, Trade Marks and Designs, obtained at fixed 

and moderate charges. Every description of business 

connected with Patents undertaken. Send for free 

copy of our “ GUIDE TO PATENTS,” giving full infor- 
mation and fees.—323, High Holborn, Lonpon. 


PAzzenrs AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS, ‘* MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; “TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 4d.; “DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d, 
“SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: “Patent London.’ Telephone: No, 248 Holborn, 


(45 PLANT for Sale—We can always 

offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP.- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 


‘IRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND Company, LiMiTED, 
Church Fenton, near LEEDs. 














& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
g Limited), Globe Meter Works, OxrpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 
“Brappoog, OtpHaM,” and “‘ Merriqve, Lonpon.” 
OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE) 
ANY QUANTITY. ANY PORT. ANY STATION. 
ONALD M‘INTOSH, 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 








BENZOL 


AND 


(ABsvnine FOR GAS ENRICHING. 





ALSO 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD. 
126, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Carburine, London.” 


ib ° ° 
AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A ical Solvent and Preventative 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services, 
It is also used for the enrichment of Gas, 
Manufactured and supplied by C. Bournr, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KiLLiInGwortH, or through his 
font, F. J. Nicon, Pilgrim House, NrwcastTLE-on- 
YNE. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Doric,”” Newcastle-on-Tyne, National 
Telephone No. 2497. 


ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices : City Chambers, LEEps, 
Correspondence invited. 


ULPHURIC ACID—S ecially pre- 











pared for Sulphate of AMMONIA and 

Recovery Plants. JoHN NicHotson & Sons, Lrp., 
Hunslet Chemical Works, Leeps. Tele.: ‘* NicHoLsoN, 
LreEps.” Telephone: (Two lines), Nos. 2420 and 2421, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 

WORE in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 





TS. 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRES, 
LTON. 


Telegrams: ‘*SaTuRaTors, Botton.”’ Telephone 0848, 


s Sustifution 





©as' Engineers. 


PUBLICITY 


& SPECIAL PURPOSES FUND. 





As already announced, a Meeting of the Supporters of 
the above will be held on 


THURSDAY, 12th OCTOBER, 1911, 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS, 
STOREY’S GATE, ST. JAMES’ PARK, 
WESTMINSTER, 


to constitute the Association for administering the Fund, 
and to transact other business incidental thereto. 





The Chair will be taken at 3 p.m. by the President of 
the Institution, Robt. G. Shadbolt, Esq. 





All interested in the matter are invited to attend. 
Tickets of admission may be obtained from 
WALTER T. DUNN, 


: Secretary, 
39, Victoria Street, 





Westminster, S.W. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 

SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANER. 

ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


6, Crooxep Lang, Lonpon, E.C, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





ppweneonl prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp, 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: Si:vERTown, 
Telegrams: ‘* HypRocHLoRIC, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone: 1588 AvENvE (3 lines). 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 





CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
*DacoticHt Lonpon.” 2336 HoLporn, 





MMONIA. 
Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with Cuance AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OnpBuRY, Worcs. 


AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 
Prices Reasonable ; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BRoTHERTON AND Co., Lrp., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BramincHam, LEEDs, SUNDERLAND, and WAKE- 
FIELD, 


MMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 
CHaNcE AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLpBuRY, Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘* CHEMICALS,”’ 


MMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 
BRoTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrmincHam, Guascow, LEEpDs, LIvERPOOL, 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD, 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Reap Hotiipay AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD. 


OAL TAR wanted. 
BRoTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHam, Guascow, LErps, LIvERPOO!, 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD, 























E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 

§ Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 

Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


OR Instructions on Polishing and 
Cleaning Gas-Cookers and Gas-Fittings, read 
Canning Handbook on Polishing, Electro-Plating, and 
Lacquering. Fully illustrated. Price 2s. 3d., post free; 
abroad, 2s. 6d. : 
W. CANNING AND Co., BrrMInGHAM, and 18 to 20, St. 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell, Lonpon, E.C. 


HE Weston-super-Mare Gaslight 

Company THANK the Applicants for the Position 
of INSPECTOR, and announce that the same is now 
FILLED. 


ITY and Guilds. Mr. Cranfield’s 
Correspondence Classes are about to resume. 
Instruction private, individual, and thorough. Courses 
and results better than ever. 
Address, 11, Avondale Place, Hauirax. 


ITY & Guilds. Records. Over 200 

passes and 8 medals during the past Five years, in 

Gas Engineering. Classes for 1912 Exams. now working. 

Illustrated Lectures. Low Fees. Write for our new 
Gas Engineering Kalendar, post free. 

CoRRESPONDENCE COLLEGE Co., Dept. B, Kine’s Lynn. 


HEMICAL Plumber and Leadburner, 
Thoroughly Practical in all branches and the 
Erection of Towers, Chambers, Tanks, Acids, aud Sul- 
phate of Ammonia Plants. Can Take Charge. Refer- 
ences from Leading Firms. (Any distance). 
Address No. 5450, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET StrREET, E.C. 


yy as Acte requires Engagement. 


Portugal, Spain, or South America. Dividend 




















Payer. 





Address No.-6443, eare-of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 





